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Cherry 


Endicott Plum 


S ‘ Ba 





Moore Early 
Grape 


FREE! 





160-Page Fruit Tree Catalog 


Tells just what you want to know about choicest 
fruits — shape, color, quality, season of ripening, 
where each does best, which are hardiest and 
most profitable for your section; weak points as 
well as good ones; over 200 photographs, 160 
lowest direct-from-nursery prices. 





Bice 





Famous J. H. Hale Peach 


Larger, better flavor, better 
quality than Elberta, ripens 
earlier. The big money- — 


William P. Stark’s Two Helpful 
1916 Books For Fruit Growers 


Here are two practical, up-to-date books you need 
in your orchard work—one to help you select the 
most dependable and profitable fruits for your 
planting—and one to show you how to get the 
best results from your trees in the orchard. 
or both books Free by return mail if you write today. 


Either 


“Inside Facts of 
Profitable Fruit Growing” 


How to prepare ground, plant, dynamite, fertilize, 
spray, prune, lay out mre od 

many not generally known, that have made thousands of 
dollars for growers who follow them. Exceptionally valuable to 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Shall We Sen 
Them Both? 












—most up-to-date methods, 


beginner and experienced orchardist alike. 


Lower Prices This Season on Genuine 








Georgia Belle 
Peach 










Delicious Apple 
McIntosh The world’s best apple—a suc- 
cess in all apple regions 






Livland 


Beauty 


Raspberry ‘ he . 





Roses 
and Shrubs 


PLD. Ao. Wann 
city 

ae fe ee. Mo 

M1. Hale’s personal signature 


on tag guarantees you genuine 
trademarked J. H 


- Hale trees. 
for it. 



















Trademarked Lt H. Hale Peach Trees 


Our increased sales volume this year enables us to 
put this great money-maker in your orchard at just 
one-half previous seasons’ 
opportunity of getting started tnis spring with the 
genuine, trademarked J. H. 





prices Don't miss this 
Hale peach grown by 
us under exclusive contract with Mr. 
Hale—the same kind of trees that paid 
Mr. Haile $1420 per acre. 


Heavy-Rooted Trees— 
Bear Unusually Young 


William P. Stark’s Ozark Mountain- 
grown trees are famous for their heavy, 
wide-spreading roots that give the trees 
a quick start, a fast growth, often 
bringing them into bearing a year to 
two years sooner than trees with only 
average roots. Specially trained in the 
nursery row, so you can head either 
low or medium as you prefer. 


3,000 Mile Package 
Ensures Safe Arrival 


Our special method of packing means 
no rehandling, no drying out of tops 
or roots. Trees reach you in original 
package, fresh and in perfect condition 
to plant. We ship everywhere and 
guarantee safe arrival anywhere in the 
world. 


No Agents—Buy Direct 


William P. Stark trees are sold only 
direct from nursery. Our catalog is our 
only representative. No agents, no 
“‘plate-book’’ men. All prices in plain, 
bold figures. Save money—get better 
trees, doubly guaranteed true to name 
by a guarantee that means something. 
Write for the books today. 
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7 For These 
7 Books Today. i 
Coupon or ‘ 
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Them Free. 
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Strawberries 


Heavy-Crowned, Long-Rooted Plants— From New Beds 


Our plants are grown in new, 
propagating beds—never from old fruiting beds. 


specially prepared 
All 


blooms are pinched off, so runners form early in the 


season. 
plants, with heavier roots. 


ing crowns and roots instead of berries. 


And these early runners make larger, stronger 
The vigor goes into produc- 


They are 


cultivated, hoed and weeded by hand until winter comes. 
Set out heavy-rooted plants with meaty, plump crowns 
like these, and they multiply runners fast, so you get 
well filled fruiting beds next season. 


Everbearing—Fruit First Season 

The new Everbearing straw- 
berry if set this spring will give you 
fruit the same summer. No long 
wait. Set them now, get a light 
crop early, increasing as_ the 
plants grow, with an abundance of 
berries later, clear up to freezing 
weather. A proved success. We 
sold berries last October and 
November at $6 to $8 per crate. 


Guaranteed True To Name . 
We make the same ironclad dou- 
ble guarantee on strawberry plants 
as on our trees. 
. Guaranteed on all 
Safe Arrival shipments to any part 
of the United States. 





$3.00 Collection, Including 100 
New Everbearing Plants 


Enough to plant a place 57 x 57 
ft.; 100 each early, medium and 
late standard varieties suited to 
your section and 100 genuine 
Everbearing plants. An unusual 
value. Send $3.00 now for Col- 
lection No. 2A. 


Early set plants 
Order Early make 20 to to new 
runner plants. The sooner you 
can plant, the larger and more vig- 
orous fruiting rows you will have 
next year. We dig ‘and ship di- 


rect from the field when weather 
conditions are right in your section. 








____Apples 
____Peaches 


WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 924, Stark City, Missouri 
Please send me books as checked without charge 
. “Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing” 
—__— 160-page Fruit Tree Catalog 
I am interested in fellowing number of trees: 


____J. H. Hale Peach ___ Delicious Apple Roses 
____Plums ____ Ornamentals 
____Cherries ____Asparagus 
____Bush Fruits _ Strawberries 























(Give street number or R. F. D.) 











? Our Stark diy sit iiite-tanen, Gatien, ompeiting ~<a aed 
so trees make quick development, healthy, thrifty growth and early bearing. this spring and 


William P Stark Nurseries 
Stark City, Mo. 


You can’t forget our address. Bo 


The town ‘is named after 
our nurseries. 


x 
924 











You can have berries like these this year. Set out everbearing strawberry plants 
pick berries this summer and fall till killing frosts come. 
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6lst Annual Meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society 


peer go elt 


his veteran association, perhaps the oidest in this 
country, organized and promoted by some of the most 
notable pomologists of the world, opened at Rochester, 
N. Y., on the morning of the 26th of gg 5 

The sessions were of marked interest. The system of 
holding branch sessions in adjoining rooms was never more 
successful. While the larger numbers interested in general 
orcharding of the large fruits were attending the meeting 
in the main auditorium, which was seating thousands, 
branch meetings were being held in other rooms to discuss 
the planting, growing, marketing and canning of small 
fruits. 

An interesti was gj by J. Andrew Cohill, 
an extensive orc ist pi-Maryland, who gave his practi- 
cal experience“in the” management of the Tonoloway 
Orchard Co.¥ embracing 800 acres of bearing apple trees, 
which bore 27,000 barrels of marketable fruit the past 


season. 

This big orchard is managed almost as economically 
in all its branches as a manufacturing business. Fruit 
peed oi to scene ii that in Pgeyere as 
in every: economy of management is necessary 
in order to insure success. This does not mean that large 
expenditures should be avoided. The best enonomy often 
means large expenditures. There are men who might make 
a failure of such a large orchard as this, while there are 
many others with greater business capacity who make 
satisfactory profits and dividends. This is the case with 
every human enterpriso. Whether it will pay or not, 
whether it will result in loss, depends upon the 
ment. There are few lines of business in which the profits 
to be secured are so large as to warrant extravagance or 
wasteful methods. 

In Maryland the San Jose scale is present. When the 

ickers are at work gathering the fruit in August, Septem- 
October and November, every apple tree in which the 
scale is observed has attached to it prominently a con- 
spicuous tag. The pickers are Op mee to observe closely 
whether the scale is present. All these tagged trees showing 
the scale is present are thoroughly sprayed. Those not tagg- 
ed are not sprayed. This orchard has no difficulty through 
oy im gag in protecting its apple trees from serious injury 
y scale. 

A careful estimate of expenses is kept. It costs this 
company 36 cents to pick, mene and deliver a barrel of 
apples, labor being cheaper than in N. Y. State. By care- 
ful poaimmacrinoary Pe expense was reduced to 26 ame’ 
barrel, and yet they had to haul the apples three miles. 
The cost of barrels was 35 cents each, but the barrels were 
wn quality, knotty and rough, therefore they demanded 

tter barrels which cost 40 cents each. Then they began 
to make their own barrels; buying staves and hoops ready 
made, and found that they could make them themselves 
for 29 cents each. ‘Another advantage of making the bar- 
rels themselves was that they could have them on hand 
when they wanted them, which was not always the case 
when they depended upon the factory. 

They pick and pack from 500 to 1000 barrels each day. 

The cost of per he ager is slight. A bushel of apples 
can be produced perhaps at half the expense of a bushel 
of potatoes. The great expense in growing apples is in 
Picking, pane cost of the barrel, drawing to the rail- 
road, and expenses connected with the sale, which accord- 
ing to the figures given above can all be done at a cost of 
36 oy when managed on a large scale, as is done in this 
orchard. 

It may be assumed that a large number of pickers are 
hecessary to gather the fruit of an 800 acre apple orchard. 
No tramps are employed since they cannot be relied upon 
and are not desirable characters to have around the 
eenisen. City men are not wanted, it any. bares that 
armers’ boys, boys from the country, are the most ex- 
perienced and the most effective and the quickest in gather- 
ing up apples. These men are not paid by the barrel, as 
is customary in many other districts, but are paid by the 
day and are allowed to take their money whenever they 


Want it. 





“Don’t they go off and get drunk on the money?” was 
asked by a number. 

“Sometimes they do, and yet we have found it best to 
let them have their money whenever thay call for it. We 
do not hope to control these pickers absolutely or to con- 
duct our apple growing on Sunday school methods. While 
I am a temperance man myself, as is my father, we do not 
plan to carry out any Sunday school scheme in our orchard 
management. If a man occasionally leaves work and goes 
off on a drinki ae ll, he is liable to come back after a 
few days not much the worse for his experience. Generally 
our men are temperate. 

“We have a general superintendent or boss who looks 
after the welfare of the camp. I call it a camp because we 
house our men in tents, each tent containing four men, 
and each tent equipped with four blankets and cots. We 
object to shacks or shanties since they soon get infested 
with bedbugs. No apple picker will stay and continue to 
be profitable if he is infested with bedbugs. Tents are in- 


expensive. 

‘If the general superintendent or boss finds a man 
making trouble, whether caused by drink or otherwise, he 
is roughly handled and dispatched. We will not submit 
to any foolery such as might disorganize the forces of 
pickers. You can easily recognize that one or two men 
might through frolic stir up trouble in the camp which 
would almost end in a free fight, but through the careful 

ent of-our head man trouble of this sort has 
been avoided. Men are allowed to choose their own com- 

ions in tenting. F 

“It costs 75 cents per day for the food alone for these 
men. We favor , nourishing food. I dine with the 
men every day and criticise the menu and the cooking as I 
would at a restaurant or hotel. If anything goes wrong I 
know it and correct it. 

“As regards pruning, if we prune early we get numerous 
sucker growth.” 

’ He surprised the members by stating that in his orchard 
they pruned from June 15 to August 15, considering those 
the best dates for the best results, securing but little 
sucker growth. Must orchardists prune during the dor- 
mant season of the winter months, which would be con- 
sidered erroneous by this orchardist. 

I assume that the apples are placed in empty bushel 
boxes as fast as picked. Pouring apples upon the ground 
is a waste of time, for they must be picked up —_ If 
placed in boxes the boxes may be readily loaded on the 
wagon and moved to the sorting house. Other orchardists 
pour the apples as picked upon tables in the orchard and 
sort and barrel them there, but wet weather is an argument 
against this plan. The wagons for transporting apples 
in the orchard and on the ne | should have wheels. 
If even the front wheels are the jolting will be greatly 
increased ; 


Many girls are employed by this orchardist, some of 
them ai ied only one-half of each day. They are more 
handy than men in sorting the fruit and in facing the 
bestche. They often assist in making barrels. The wages 
paid the girls is $1.00 per day. 

While a gasoline truck is in use on the place, past ex- 
perience teaches that teams of mules are the cheaper 
method of hauling apples to the railroad three miles away. 

At present the teamsters make four trips a day of this 
three mile distance; but in early years often only three 
trips were made. The possibility of making four trips 
was brought about by one of the teamsters who d 
pet away early in the afternoon. He said he would 

is four trips if he could have permission to go after tljat. 
He made his four trips and started for home at half 
four. After the men were required to make 


this 
trips. 
On the Culture of Columbian 
Leaving the main hall I soon found myself in a separate 
room where a round table discussion was being held. The 


conductor was Mr. O. N. Taylor, foreman in horticulture 
of the Geneva experiment station, a courteous and well 








Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower 


informed gentleman, well qualified for this position. 

Jacob Benzenburg of western New York, a young man of 
marked intelligence and modesty, told of his experience 
in growing and marketing the purple raspberry Columbian. 
Many of his remarks were contrary to the methods of 
the average grower, but I was willing to concede that his 
methods were in advance of others, therefore, I commend 
his methods and suggestions, which I am confident will 
be for the welfare of all the raspberry growers. His method 
of transplanting is where possible to transplant late when 
the tip plants have made a growth of from 4 to 6 inches. 
When the plants are dug at this s of their growth, al- 
lowing the earth to remain intact about their roots, as it 
naturally will, placing the plants carefully upon wheel- 
barrows and planting without exposure, scarcely one plant 
in the whole plantation will fail to grow. Your reporter 
can heartily agree with the lecturer about this method of 


a which is ideal, but which is difficult of per- 
—— ess you produce your own plants upon your 
wh " 


en the new canes reach a height of 15 inches, nip off 

the end of the cane with your thumb and or a pai 
of shears. This will stop the upward growth for the time 
ing and will cause the sending out of lateral branches, 
which bending over toward the earth may be buried in the 
earth for the production of new plants. As soon as the 
leaves fall he prunes his bushes, leaving only a short stub 
on each main cane, the stub being from 12 to 15 inches 
long. There are analy 4 to 6 of these laterals appearing 

on each main cane. The average raspberry grower wi 
leave ‘nearly twice the length of cane in pruning, which 
this lecturer says will not produce so much fruit nor such 
fruit. I asked the lecturer if the canes left to bear 
fruit were not more likely to be winter killed by being 
pruned so early in the fall. His answer was decidedly 
no. Most onaneury growers trim their raspberry bushes 
during winter or early spring and seldom in the fall unless 
for the purpose of rbengginces dan young plants. ’ 

In propagating the raspberry by burying the r= he 
uses a smal! hoe with a handle two feet long and buries 
the cane pointing directly downward. He admits this is 
important, for if the tip of the cane is buried in a horizontal 
position it is liable to thrust itself out without forming 
much roots. The lecturer is cultivating 29 acres of Colum- 
bian purple raspberries. He says that a plantation should 
last from 6 to 9 years, which is longer an most growers 
would expect. cs 

I was surprised to hear Mr. Benzenburg say that his 
method of cultivation was largely with the plow. His 
first work in the spring is to run a one horse plow not deeper 
than 2) inches, throwing the furrow away from the row. 
Midway between the rows the Pasa can run deeper without. 
injury to the roots. To plow deeply near the plants would 
destroy the millions of roots and greatly injure the planta- 
tion. After the spring plowing, once turning the furrow 
away and then turning it back later, shallow cultivation 
was kept up until the berries began to color, after which 
cultivation ceased. The experience of the lecturer was that. 
by raising plants from the > of a plantation the crop of 
fruit was somewhat lessened, but not seriously so. He 
was not troubled with anthracnose or other disease. He 
pays 144 cents per quart for picking, picking in quart 

askets. The pickers agree to stay the entire season at 
this picking price. About 300 pickers are n for 
this 29 acre plantation. The price received for the fruit 
at the canning factory was 7 cents per quart. The entire 
crop was contracted for at this price. I was surprised_that. 
the fruit could be handled in quart boxes, for at,Green’s 
errs Farm we pick all red and purple raspberries in pint 

XeS. 

Years ago it was difficult to market large quantities of 
purple raspberries owing to the fact that they do not look 
so temptingly red as do the Cuthbert and Syracuse raspber- 
ries, but it be been discovered that the le berries 
make excellent jams, and the low price at w: they can 
be produced, which is much less than half the price of 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Growth and Production ofan Apple/Tree 


There are Few Who Know How an Apple Tree is Produced 
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Budding the Baby Apple Trees 





Every apple tree has its birth, its baby- 
hood, its youth and old age. It hastens on 
from youth to maturity rapidly. It is the 
longest lived of all fruit trees, often living 
to be one hundred years old or older. 

The birth of the apple tree is from the 
seed. You can sow good, plump seed of any 
apple in a row through your garden and 
produce a baby apple tree, but this tree 
will not yield Baldwin apples or Spies or 
Swaars, but will produce at haphazard varie- 
ties of no partic value, except in perhaps 
one case in 10,000, where a good variety will 
spring from one of these baby plants. : 

The nurse: takes the seed of the ap- 
ple and plants it on fertile land, well drained, 
often with a grain drill, permitting only the 
drilled teeth 34 ft. apart to scatter the seed. 
At the end of one year small seedlings have 
appeared. At the end of two years the seed- 
ings are large enough to be dug and putin 
storage for planting the following spring in 
the nursery rows 31% ft. apart, with 8 inches 
space between each tree in the row. 

In July or August of the same season 
planted in nursery rows, the baby apple tree 
is budded. This means that buds cut from 
scions of well known varieties, such as Bald- 
win, Spy and King, are inserted near the 
ground, one bud in each baby tree. This bud 
thus inserted remains dormant in the baby 
tree until the next spring,-when the nurseryman cuts 
off all of the baby tree above the bud and permits 
only the inserted bud of the Baldwin, Spy or King to 
grow. All the force of the baby tree being thrown in- 
to one bud, and that bud having been taken from 
a valuable variety, a strong shoot is sent up, 4 to 6 
ft. high or higher, the next season after the baby tree 
is planted. 

n many parts of the country these one year old 
trees without any branches, simply a straight trunk, 
are planted in the orchard where they are to remain 
to bear fruit, but in the eastern and middle states 
the one year old tree is cut back to the point where 
the ed is desired, which is usually from 4 to 5 ft. 
At this point branches are sent out vigorously from 
the head of the tree. This is accomplished the third 
year, when the tree is ready to be dug and sold for 
planting in the orchard. The roots of the tree are 
three years old, but they are called two year old trees 
from the fact that they have made two years’ growth 
from the inserted bud. 

The best apple seed is secured from the crab 

oe grown in France. Labor there is much 
cheaper than in this country. Women and children 
in France sort over with nimble fingers carloads of 
apple seed, culling out the inferior seed. The best 
and plumpest seeds are put up in bags and sold in 
this country to nurserymen. 
_ Apple seed secured from American cider mills 
immediately after the cider is pressed out are often used 
by nurserymen, but if the pomace has been allowed 
to heat, the apple seeds are ruined for planting, 
and will not grow. While a large portion of the baby 
seedling apple trees come from nce where they 
can be produced more cheaply than in the United 
States, many apple seedlings are grown in various 
parts of this country, but most largely in Kansas. 

The growing of an apple tree is interesting work. 
The baby tree planted on fertile soil and receiving 








by Apple Trees Two Years After 














The Young Apple Tree Three Years from its Babyhood 








the most skillful and considerate cultivation, 
springs up with great vigor. Indeed it seems 
almost like the touch of magic when we see 
an insignificant bud taken from a valuable 
| tree or variety and placed in‘a baby seed- 
ed ling 12 to 18 inches high, burst forth with 
the warmth of summer and send up a strong 
shoot from 5 to 8 ft. in one brief season. 

The nurseryman is subject to many losses, 
His profits are not so large as is often sup- 
posed. He may fn 5m. varieties of apples 
that are not in demand. There is no ¢er- 
tainty that the variety of apples that is most 
popular today will be most largely planted 
next year, therefore the nurseryman may be 
compelled to burn a portion of his product 
which has cost him so much in labor and 
skill and capital. Snow banks do great 
damage to fields of nursery trees. Where 
the snow piles up high among the young 
trees and falls with subsequent thaws, com- 
plete wreckage of nursery blocks often 
occurs. Sometimes snow drifts can be 
vented by building fences to accumulate 
snow banks before they reach the nursery 
blocks. Mice and rabbits often cause nursery- 
men serious loss. Particularly in severe 
winters when the ground is heavily covered 
with snow, the depredations of mice and 
rabbits are most serious. Sometimes severe 
winters damage young trees in the nursery 
rows, causing the bark to split near the ground, or 
sometimes to imperil the market value of the trees 
by causing black heart. At one time it was thought 
that good, healthy pear and other nursery trees 
could only be grown in certain western sections of 
this country on account of the severe climate of some 
of the western states, but in recent years western 
nurserymen have been succeeding almost as well a8 
those in the east. 

Other fruit trées, such as the peach, pear, plum, 
quince, cherry, are produced similarly to that of the 
apple. Some trees are more easily propagated 
grown than others. The baby pear tree is more 
difficult to transplant and to bring to maturity than 
most other stocks. Sometimes the cherry seed 
is subject to blight of the foliage caused by a fungus, 
which makes budding impossible owing to t 
stoppage of its growth. Budding cannot be done when 
— is impeded by fungous disease or by drought. 

udding can only be done when the sap is flo 
freely and the bark is easily separated from the w 


o0—o—o 
Manuring Fields 

The best method of spreading farm yard manure 
is to do it by means of a manure spreader. This wil 
distribute it more evenly over the ground than it 8 
possible to do by hand. : P 

The end of winter, while the ground is still frozen @ 
the fields, is a good time to do some of this wo 
Manure at this time of year does not deteriorale 
when exposed to the sun and air. The sun 1s 
yet high enough in the heavens to do much drying 
and the rains will be copious enough soon to wash much 
of the manurial elements into the thawing soil. , , 

If the manure is washed into the soil when it® 
thawed out but a little, the upper layers of soil 
retain a large portion of it, and this is important, for 
the roots of the grass where the manure is to be used 
as a top dressing. 
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Orchards 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET, Va. 

For the person who desires to maintain a permanent 
apple orchard on his farm, the method of cultivation is 
haps the most important problem which he is called 
on to settle. The desire for a large crop of good ir 
js of course the first consideration of the owner of the 
orchard. Then the tilth of the soil must be maintained, 
the trees must continue to bear for a long series of years, 
and the appearance of the orchard must be above re- 
proach. How may these results best be secured? 

In the irrigated parts of the West, clean cultivation is 
the prevailing system. The ound is plowed in the 
spring and so t. oroughly cultivated during the season 
as to keep down every vestige of vegetation. Throughout 
the central and eastern part of the country the soil is 
kept bare during the spring and summer, and protected 
by a cover crop in fall and winter. A cover crop holds the 
snow, prevents erosion in the fall, and if it is a legume it 


adds fertility to the soil. Both of these methods are 
recognized as thrifty, up-to-date, and worthy of a scien- 
tific orchardist. ‘ 


On the other hand we perhaps all remember the old 
orchards in New England and other parts of the country 
which have been in bearing thirty or forty years, and have 
stood in grass all this time without any attention to the 
condition of the soil. These facts have set many orchard- 
ists to thinking, and from time to time the idea has been 
timidly put forth that after allit might be a good practice to 
leave the orchard in grass. At least two good results are 
generally admitted as coming from the system of keeping 

in orchards. These are a better color and a better 
| sl in the apple. 


A noted grower has recently pub- 


vice About Moving 


Green’s Fruit Grower has for years been advising its 
readers not to be shifting from one state to another or 
from one locality to another. We have noticed through our 
correspondence and through our travels that a surpris- 
ingly large number of people are constantly on the move 
some going east, some going west, others going south an 
others north. Moving is expensive. Three moves are 
as bad as a fire. If you do not meet the same difficulties 
in the new locality that you found in the old, you are 
liable to find evils that are no less aggravating. Here is 
Lincoln’s advice: 

I learned that you are anxious to sell the land where 
you live and move to Missouri. I cannot but think such 
a notion is utterly foolish. What can you do in Missouri 
better than here? Is the land any richer? Can you there, 
any more than here, raise corn and wheat and oats without 
work? If you intend to go to work, there is no better 
place than right where you are; if you do not intend to go 
to work, you cannot get along anywhere. Squirming and 
crawling from place to place can do no good. You have 
raised no crop this year, and what you really want is to 
sell the land, get the money and spend it. Part with the 
land you have, and, my life upon it, you will never after 
own a spot big enough to bury you in. 





o-oo 


The men whom I have seen succeed best in life have 
always been cheerful and hopeful men, who went about 
their business with a smile on their faces, and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal life like men, facing 
rough and smooth alike as it came.—Charles Kingsley. 


ju 





ee 
in Planting 
Trees / 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
CHAS. F. HIGGS, Va. 


There are a good many orchards in this part of Virginia. 
Some are good, some fair and some poor. Those having 
the poor ones blame it on the soil or the nursery stock. 
As a = . oe doesn’t lie with either. The trouble 
is generally due or management, ignorance ~ 
ticultural methods. as “4 a ie 

Take the one item of planting alone. I have been all 
over this region and have seen many orchards being set. 
out. The bad practice in planting alone is sufficient to 
“queer” many of the orchards that are started with such 
high hopes. 

For instance, I recently saw some men setting hes. 
They were taking out about two shovelsful of earth. 
The young trees were then crammed into the iittle holes 
without trimming any of the broken roots. A few shovels— 
ful of loose dirt were then thrown around it and the job 
was considered done. Any wonder most of the trees died? 

At another place I saw the tree holes being dug with a 
mattock. They were about eighteen inches square and 
ten inches deep. These men didn’t believe in digging the 
hole to fit the roots, but cut off the roots to make them fit 
the hole. They did, however, use the best top soil for filling 
in about the roots and firmed the soil well around the tree. 

At a third place the planters were using dynamite to 
blast the tree holes. Evidently, they hadn’t asked for 
instructions from a powder manufacturer before starting 
the work for it was being done in a way that would deprive 
the trees of all benefit from the blasting. They first dug a 
hole about as large as a post hole and a foot deep. Then 
a small hole in the bottom of this hole was s with a 
pointed bar about two feet deeper. Quarter stick (an 
eighth of a pound) charges of dyna- 





lished the results of @ six years’ 
comparison of clean cultivation, cover 
crop method, sod culture and sod 
sedch for apple orchards. The facts 
are pothand: 4 in aconservative but 
straight-forward and_ convincing 
manner. At the end of four years 
clean cultivation was abandoned as 
being too disastrous to be continued 
longer. The rains were rapidly 
washing away the soil, leaving the 
bare and useless subsoil. The method 
is also condemned as leading ulti- 
mately to impoverishment of the soil. 
It appears to be practicable only in 
regions where the ground is ve 
level or in irrigated sections wit 
small rainfalls. The cover crop method 
seemed to no disadvantages 
on level ground where the soil could 
not be washed away. : 
eThe best results were obtained, 
however, by planting trees directly 
in the sod and applying no cultivation 
whatever. The grass was mown 
three or four times a year, raked 
up, and used to maintain a permanent 
mulch about the trees, increasing the 
size of the mulched area with the 
growth of the trees. In this way the 
trees received sufficient food and the 
soil about the trees always showed 
the proper moisture and the right 
physical properties. Larger yields of 
apples and more thrifty trees were se- 
cured by this method than by any 
other. Moreover the least work was 
involved in caring for the orchard. 
The presence of a permanent sod 
makes it possible to work in the 
orchard at any time without getting 
men and teams mired in the mud. 
In fact by this system the appear- 
ance of the orchard is better than 
under any other treatment. It ap- 
pears from various experiments that 
it will be profitable to use straw as 
amulch. Where this is done, sheep 
might be allowed to run in the or- 
chard and keep the sod in a close- 
cropped condition. 

Many orchardists have hesitated 
to adopt the sod-mulch method for 
the reason that it is often considered 
a lazy man’s scheme, but the grower 
who adopted it has shown that it 
will produce larger crops and more 
hrifty trees, especially on hillsides. 
Moreover, there can be no question 
that a green sod furnishes a pleasanter 
sight and better walking than bare 





mite were loaded and tamped into 

the holes. These small charges loos- 

ened the dirt in the bottom of the 

holes somewhat, but they were too 
to do much good, 

At another place, where I found 
men blasting tree holes, they were 
putting down holes about eighteen 
inches deep with a steel bar. The 
holes were being loaded with half 
cartridge charges of dynamite. The 
result of firing these charges at that 
depth was a loud noise and a 
shallow hole. The rich top soil that. 
should have been kept to fill in 
. around the roots was blown to the 
four winds. 

I do the blasting when the soil is 
dry, so that it pulverizes well. First 
I plow the ground; then lay the or- 
chard site out in squares and plow 
cross furrows, at the intersections of 
which the trees are set. 

Then with a four foot pointed 
steel bar, an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, driven with a sledge hammer, 
I - down bore holes two and a 
half feet deep, loading each hole 
with a half cartridge (quarter pound) 
charge of dynamite, well tamped in 
with a broom or hoe handle. Of 
course, cap and fuse are attached to 
each charge before the loading. 

I usually load a lot of holes; then 
go back and light the fuse ends down 
the line. Fuse lights easier when the 
end is split to expose the powder. 
It isn’t necessary to run away from 
these little shots, as one is five or 
six holes down the line before a 
charge goes off, which makes it en- 
tirely safe and no time is lost. 
Little or no earth is thrown out of 
the holes when the work is done as 
described. 

Two men should make at [least 
three hundred holes a day. i 
makes planting in blasted holes 
cheaper than digging in spite of 
having the explosives to buy—the 
saving in labor more than balances 
that. 

The difference in growth is some- 
times remarkable; I have seen as 

eat a difference in favor of blasted 
oles as three feet per year. The 
difference is especially noticeable in 


dry =— 

I have tried to give actual facts, 
based on my own experience, in the 
hope that readers will avoid mis- 





ground. takes at planting time. (Get an 
experienced man to do the blasting.) 
While I do not recommend close planting of trees for commercial orchards, I do favor close planting for —Editor. 


Raspberries 
Raspberries are about the easiest 


the home 
photograph. 


in any small city !over-supplied and 
or this reason it seems to me that 
the raspberry is one of the safest small 
_ to plant and the best time is in 

e spring. One setting of plants 
will last many years. 


too large. 
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the rows, enables the closely planted trees to get the air 
thrive and bear large quantities of fruit for 
fruit for over fifteen I 
Consider how easily you can test 50 or 100 varieties of 
them in rows three feet apart with the rows 20 feet apart, or f 
between the rows of trees. 


ther in the row, with abun 


ears, I have hi 


ly of the vdrious fruits. Notice the closeness of the trees in the above 
at the amount of fruit produced on a row of peach, apple, pear or plum 


le trees six to ten 
ant space between 
sunshine in abundance, thus enabling them to 
many years. My dwarf pear hedge at Rochester has been bearing 
back the ends of the branches each year to prevent the trees getting 
i ples, peaches, pears or plums by planting 
er, if you desire to grow the small fruits 





Nothing beautifies a home more 
than hardy;vines. Remember this 
in making up the nursery order. Half 
a dozen different vines planted about 
the dwelling can be made to produce 
a shower of flowers throughout the 
summer and fall. 











My knowledge of apple varieties and “oe semggs is 
imited compared with that of the many leading apple 
authorities of the present day, but owing to the unusual 
interest in apple culture evinced at this time I have 
thought that it might interest readers of The Fruit Grower 
to hear a little about Green’s assortment or specimen 
Tows, and incidentally something about some of the 
varieties that may be planted with profit. 

I alluded to the interest manifested in apple culture but 

ibly few of us realize how great is that interest. 
ircular 87 of the department of agriculture of New York 
tells us that according to the last census (that of 1910) 
there were 151,323,000 bearing apple trees in the United 
States, and that in New York state alone there were 
14,076,718 producing trees. Further, that the value of 
the apples produced in the state of New York alone was 


$13,343,028, out of a total value of $17,988,894 of all 


orchard tree fruits. Another item of interest is gathered 
from circular No. 22 of the college of agriculture at Cornell 
University, showing the receipts cf apples in New York 
City during the ten years 1900 to 1910 as 19,588,840 
barrels, which showed an increase of 131 per cent in the 
receipts over the previous ten years. Here is food for 


thought when we are wondering whether there will be 


an over-production of apples. 

My interest in apples as I remember it began about the 
year ’68 when I was boy enough to crawl through a thick 
hawthorn hedge which parted the orchard of farmer L. 
from the public foot-path to secure some of those never 
forgotten English Codlins which lay thick under the 
trees. Later in the seventies in my father’s orchard the 
Blenheim and the Ribston Pippins had to' be gathered in, 
(and this was of considerable interest because the harvest- 
ing of these apples had to be done on Saturdays, when for 
a schoolboy the eall of the hockey and the football ground 
seemed very clear.) And by the by nearly as many bushels 
stored away for winter use as we store away barrels in 
our cellars for the same purpose nowadays. In the eighties 
(to be exact on Dec. 17, 1887) the interest was increased 
by my being assigned by Chas. A. Green to superintend 
the planting of the first assortment row on the Green’s 
Fruit Farm. At this time there was a large orchard con- 
taining perhaps three varieties, mainly Baldwin, in any 
event not over five varieties, so that this undertaking of 
setting a long assortment row seemed to be no little thing. 
The row contained 44 trees, one of akind. The trees were 
set 10 ft. apart, carefully labeled, and a book entry made. 
Later on, that is during the following five years, other 
assortment rows were set after the same idea as the first 
until we had over 150 trees, one of a variety, in producing 
size in the year 1905. Last season 125 of these produced 
fruit. When this number was mentioned by me, as the 
number we were fruiting to a friend recently it was re- 
ceived with astonishment and apparent credulity, and 
there may be readers of this article who have no idea as to 
the number of varieties of apples. In our New York State 
Agricultural Experiment grounds at Geneva, N. Y., Prof. 
Hedrick says that “roughly speaking over one thousand 
varieties of apples have been fruited on the station grounds 
and that at the present time will be found about four 
hundred distinct varieties.”’ 

But of more interest even than this may be the following 
taken from a letter received by me recently from Dr. H. 
P. Gould, Pomologist in charge of Fruit Production In- 
vestigations, Washington, D. C.: 

The most comprehensive catalog of apple varieties that 
has. been compiled is Bureau of Flant Industry Bulletin 
No. 56, entitled “Nomenclature of the Apple; A Catalog 
of the Known varieties Referred to in American. Publica- 
tions from 1804 to 1904.’”’ This bulletin or catalog con- 
tains approximately 6700 accredited names, representing 
distinct varieties. It also contains approximately 8100 
synonyms, or a total of approximately 14,800 variety 
names that have been published in the American literature 
relating in whole or in part to pomology. This of course 
does not mean that there were ever 6700 varieties of apples 
in cultivation at any one time. There is no means of know- 
ing how many varieties there have been at any one time, 
although it is undoubtedly very much larger than one 
would be likely to suppose.” 

So after all 
Green’s Fruit 
Farm assort- 
ment rows of 
150 varieties 
may be near- 
ly lost sight 
of when com- 
pared with 
the thous- 
ands of var- 
ieties known 
to pomolog- 
ists, and yet 
I expect that 
outside the 
state experi- 
mental sta- 
tion it is the 
largest single 
collection of 





Bismarck Apple 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


The Assortment Apple’ 


You Should Have One on Your Farm 
By E. H. BURSON 


varieties to be found. 

If you are interested in apples, if you desire to have 
apples, good apples, apples from the first of July until the 
last of the following May, I venture to say that nothing 
will give you as much satisfaction with some profit as the 
assortment row. Not that I would advise a 150 variety 
row, or even a 100 variety row, but say rather about 20, 
making the selection from the list of recognized standards, 
and adding others that have been mentioned as especially 
gee in quality, etc. Here I will say that some years ago 

predicted that the time would come when few apple 





Shiawassee Beauty Apple 





Rome Beauty Apple 





Blenheim Orange Apple 





Grimes’ Golden Apple 


ie 
Row 





lovers would be satisfied with the grand good commercial 
varieties for eating out of hand, that is dessert apples, 
and every season proves that the prediction was right, 
for today who of us is satisfied with Baldwin or Greening 
for our own eating or for a plate to set before our best 
friends, when we can get such varieties as Shiawassoe 
McIntosh, or Wismer’s Dessert. It does not belittle these 
two profitable old varieties in the least as commercial 
apples when we recognize these other varieties so much 
more desirable for home eating. If I were leaving my 
present home the coming spring I should be planning among 
the first plantings the assortment apple row, and as I gee 
it now about twenty varieties press Hy selected. From the 
time the first eatable apples on the Yellow Transparent 
tree were found until the last Winter Banana and Roxb 
Russets were taken out of the cellar I should have apples 
to eat, oops to cook, apples for the children to take with 
their lunches to school, and apples to set before my neigh- 
bors when they dropped in. 

We do not all think alike as regards fruit anymore 
than we do about other things, therefore, my selection of 
twenty may not be your selection. You may be particu- 
larly partial to sweets and would want three or four 
varieties, while one sweet would satisfy me, so the list 
which I shall give as my choice may not appeal to you, 
but the majority of them will be recognized as desirable 
for an all season use, and many of them as varieties that 
have proved valuable over a large extent of the apple grow- 
ing districts of the country. And here let me say that in 
compiling this little list I have had in mind the housewife’s 
need for sauces, pies and baking as well as for the hand to 
mouth kind, and that is why I have named such varieties 
as Astrachan, Starr, Blenheim and Tolman Sweet. Well 
now the list of twenty—Yellow Transparent, Astrachan, 
Starr,” Gravenstein, Fanny, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Fameuse, Wealthy, Shiawassee Beauty, Jonathan, Mo- 
Intosh, Wismer’s Dessert, Grime’s, Blenheim, Pomme 
Grise, Opalescent, Roxbury Russet, Tolman Sweet, 
Winter Banana and the Crabapple Transcendent. 

Many of these varieties are as well known to some of 
the readers of the Fruit Grower as they are to the writer. 
A few perhaps are not so well known, and a brief descrip- 
tion may not be out of place of some of them. 

Starr.—Origin New Jersey; fruit large, attractive, 
green or yellowish, good in quality. Tree comes into bear- 
ing young and is an annual bearer. Season August and 


September. 
Fanny.—Origin Penna. Fruit attractive, bright red, 
os an annual bearer, quality excellent. Season Septem- 


Shiawassee.—Origin Michigan. Fruit of fair to large 
size, of the McIntosh type, beautiful in appearance, and 
liked by some better than McIntosh for quality, one of 
Chas. A. Green’s favorites. Ripens in October but keeps 
into January under favorable circumstances. 

Wismer’s Dessert.—A splendid apple of Canadian 
origin. Grafts of this variety were introduced on to the 
Green’s Fruit Farm direct from the introducer about ten 
years ago, and the fruit has always been a favorite. The 
flavor is excellent and the variety can be safely classed 
— the half dozen best dessert apples grown in New 

ork. t 

Blenheim (Blenheim Orange).—Origin England. Grafts 
of this variety were secured by Chas. A. Green from a tree, 
the grafts of which were brought directly from Oxford- 
shire, England, the county of its origin. It is an annual 
producer of a heavy crop of large to very large, yellow, 
more or less washed and striped with red, fruit of excellent 
quality. Where it is known it is considered the best apple 
for pies and sauce. Its season is from October to Decem- 
ber. We have kept it in good condition until February. 
No matter how limited my planting I should include one 
tree of this variety. 

Pomme Grise.—Origin Canada. A smallish, russet 
apple little known amongst average planters, valuable on 
account of its excellent dessert quality, an annual bearer. 
As I see it, not valuable for the general market but a 
variety that makes friends wherever found. 

Opalescent. An apple of recent introduction. As 
grown on the Green’s Fruit Farm it is possibly the most 
attractive 
variety pro- 
duced consid- 
ering size and 
appearance, 
and for this 
reason I add- 
ed it to the 
list of twenty 
varieties. 
trees bore 
some fine 
specimens 
three years 
after plant- 
ing, that 1s 
when five to 
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ively enough for me to say anything about its keepi 
arty ee except to say that on Jan. Ist the edeunet 
ad looked just as good and seemed just as firm as they 
did when picked in late October. On Jan. 2nd some 
boys made short work of the Opalescent samples, so 

yo data further as to keeping quality could be had. 
Grimes.—Origin West Virginia. A beautiful yellow 
variety, When well grown of exceptionally good quality. 
4g grown here it does not reach perfection in size, but on 
geoount of its excellent quality it is added to the list. 
McIntosh and Winter Banana.—Two varieties now 
becoming widely known. Hardly necessary for me to 
dwell upon these at all, but as long as the first named bears 
early as it does, as long as the trees produce fruit of such 
- color, fruit of such unexcelled quality, the McIntosh 
rill be planted by the ones, tens, hundreds and thousands. 
[ wish you could have seen the Winter Banana shown at 
the January meeting of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society held in Rochester. New York, Virginia 
and the Pacific Coast states all showed beautiful speci- 
mens by the plate and by the box. This is an unusually 
attractive apple, comes into bearing when trees are very 
and sells on sight. One day in the season of 1911, 
glarge consignment of apples from New York was auctioned 
of in Liverpool. The consignment was made ed of boxes 
of Banana weighing 40 Ibs. and barrels of Baldwin and 
other good winter apples weighing 150 lbs. The results 
of the morning sales showed that the average 






Green’s Fruit Grower 


canned berries and other fruits, it is that the 
fruit should be furnished at a low price, om that the 
expense of Canneng, ADONIS be as little as ible so that 
the product can consumed by the laboring people 
without being considered an extrav ce. 

He spoke particularly of the Columbian raspberry 
which could be bought at 7 cents per quart as compared 
with Cuthbert and other bright red raspberries, which 
usually sell in the market at 15 to 25 cents per quart. The 
Columbian made into a jam is just as desirable and valua- 
ble to the consumer as the bright red berries, and it can 
be sold when canned at a far lower price. When the wife 
of the laboring man enters the grocery and inquires for 
raspberry jam, she is shown that e from Columbian 
raspberries at 15 cents per quart can and another can of 
bright red raspberries, which 1s offered at 35 to 40 cents per 
can. She.readily decides that the can of Columbian ras 
berries is the kind she wishes to buy, therefore vastly 
larger quantities of Columbian are bought and sold than 
the brighter red raspberries which are so popular for eating 
fresh or for canning by people who can afiord to pay the 


rice. 

It is estimated that the quantity of small fruits canned 
in this country will be equal to about one can per individ- 
ual, or in round numbers 100,000,000 cans. This is slight 
consumption as compared to what consumption should 
occur and would occur if the masses of our people knew 


5 


roduct and how desirable it is as an 
n England and other parts of Europe 
marmalades are more popular, but in this country fruit 
jams take the lead, and especially Columbian raspberry 
jams. In many instances these jams are used on bread 
in pee of butter and are preferred by many to butter, 
a — much cheaper than butter, even if used very 
reely. 

As an illustration of the importance of low priced fruits 
being available for the canner, the production of red 
cherries, known as sour cherries or pie cherries, was alluded 
to. These cherries are so hardy ws so productive they can 
be bought by the canning houses for 3 to 4 cents per pound. 
They are often put up in four gallon cans and meet with 
ready sale. Canning houses throughout the country are 
constantly bombarded with orders for these canned 
cherries, which they are unable to supply, i 
enormous quantities have been canned. Here is a field 
open to fruit growers for producing the hardy red cherry 
which costs but little to the grower except the expense of 
picking. If a machine is ever invented for picking cherries 
successfully, red cherries could be sold at a remarkably 
low price, as it costs little to grow them. 

e raspberry and cherry canning has greatly increased 
of late, the canning and making of jellies from currants and 
gooseberries has declined. 


Mr. Benzenburg on Canning Fruits 


more about the 
article of diet. 





ice paid for the 150 lb. barrels was $4.70 
Pile the average price paid for the 40 Ib. boxes 
yas $4.40 only 30c below the price of the barrels. 

[have drawn attention to only a few of the 
many good varieties. There are some others 
that for one reason or another are favorites. 
Bismarck, another English variety, on account 
of its early bearing, large size and fine appear- 
ance is li by some, and for those who are 
partial to the Alexander type of apple and not 
concerned much as to quality it may please 
them. Rome Beauty is a splendid variety 
where is does well. I mention this because on 
our rather heavy soil it does not do nearly as 
well and does not color up satisfactorily, whereas 
samples that have been seen that were grown in 
the western states, and in localities better 
adapted to this special variety in New York, 
the size and the coloring were far superior. 

Some of the readers of this article will wonder 
why it is that such varieties as Northern Spy, 

dwin, Greening, King, Hubbardston, and a 
few others so well known as profitable varieties 
have been omitted from this twenty assortment 
row, but it may be seen that the writer has 
assumed that where conditions were possible 
themain orchard hasembraced more orless of these 
for commercial fruiting, and that the assortment 
tow has been an idea of long season, best quality, 
‘god looks, much instructive pleasure, and 
some profit. 
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canning berry, thus there is no surplus of purple 
berries in localities where anion done. 


How Easily Man Forgets 

During the remarks, which were profitable 
and of great interest to fruit growers, I arose 
mw stated that I was = poem sig and — 

ucer of the first purple raspberry propagate 
by tips. I refer to the Shaffer’s Colossal, which 
I found growing where it had sprung up from 
seed in the garden of Mr. Shaffer twelve miles 
southwest of Rochester, N. Y., nearly forty 
years ago. The Columbian, so favorab 'y men- 
tioned in the above lecture, is doubtless a seedlin, 
of the Shaffer. When I first saw the Shaffer 
decided that it was the largest cap raspberry I 
had ever seen. It was marvelously productive. 
The Shaffer is of better quality than the Colum- 
bian. Possibly the Columbian is a little hardier 
than the Shaffer. For some reason the Colum- 
bian has superseded the Shaffer, possibly on ac- 
count of its being a little firmer, and yet the 
re remains that these two varieties are much 

e, 

To my surprise not one person present had a’ 
word to say for the Shaffer. It was evident to 
hy mind that no one in the room knew any- 
thing of the good old Shaffer i which 
‘dieates how quickly valuable things are for- 
sbiten in this age of change. 

Small Fruits from the Canner’s Standpoin 

W. F. Kittelberger, a canner of fruits near 
hester, N. Y., gave interesting and profitable 
details of the canning of fruits. He said that 
‘5% of all the fruits grown in this country were 
of oe oe 
When I asked him if he included apples and 
hes in this statement, his answer was: ‘No, 
*pples or peaches are exceptions. We cannot 
ea ehes in the east in competition with the 

canneries of California, where the pedvthes 


























ty ences 75% were marketed and consumed 
y apple as canned fruit. 
In order 


many trees, some now very ol € 2 the | 
casion of some event beyond the ordinary in connection with the institu- 
tion. The day when an orchard is —— upon your farm, or even when 
one tree is planted there, may esta 

the history of ys home, for it may be the beginning of a change from 
the growing of ordi 

such as the apple, pear, peach, 
berry or gra 


stood before the tree was dug, thus the ave’ » he I 
sized apple tree should be at least 18 inches deep. If the soil in which the 
tree is planted is hard clay, you should cover the roots and fill in the hole 


He recommended the Columbian purple rasp- 








Planting the Tree 

The above photerneh illustrates the planting of the apple tree. 
In many places a notable event is commemorated by planting a tree. The 
college grounds of many cities, particularly that of Rochester, N. Y., have 


and large, which were planted on the oc- 


lish a notable day in your history or 


mary farm c to something out of the ordinary, 
um, the strawberry, raspberry, black- 
When Sieathoe the roots of the tree should be a little lower than the 

depth of the hole for a full 


ie larger and outshine our eastern peaches.” entirely with garden soil, which is more friable. In the upper cut I have 
€meant that of all the fruits other than apples marked with t pen strokes where the top should be cut off as soon as 


the tree is planted, no matter whether it is the apple, pear or plum tree. 
If it is a peach tree all the branches should be cut off, leaving simply a 
straight trunk, 





Try as one of the most valuable for canning 
purposes, one that could be relied upon to pro- 
duce large crops that could be sold at vastly 
lower prices than bright red raspberries. The 
bushes should be picked every third day. It 
requires 65 pickers to pick 24 acres. It costs 
50 cents to put down a thousand tip plants and 
50 cents to dig the plants. The wing of 
plants is a profitable occupation. It requires 
a little less than 2,000 plants to set out an acre. 
The most popular fruits for canning are, in the 
order named: raspberries, strawberries, black- 
berries, cherries, Bartlett pears, peaches, currants, 
gooseberries. 

He knew of no strawberry that fully has taken 
the place of the old Wilson, which would color 
before it was ripe and was therefore picked when 
very firm, which enabled it to hold its shape 
during shipment and canning. But the Wilson 
strawberry has run out in this section of the 
country, partially through blighting of the 
foliage. They will not produce nearly so much 
fruit as in former years. Of late years the 
speaker has noticed that strawberries are being 
imported into western New York from other 
parts of the country, particularly from the south 
and that not enough strawberries are grown here 
to meet the demand. It is difficult to account 
for this backward condition of strawberry 
growing. Some have noticed that strawberries 
do not thrive so well or yield so abundantly in 
this section as in past years. Whether this is 
owing to lack of humus in the soil or to pecu- 
liarities of the season is not known. 

The strawberry is a desirable fruit for canning 
and should produce from 8,000 to 10,000 quarts 
per acre, giving a net income of $200 per acre. 
A firm strawberry of good quality is wanted for 
canning. Some growers are partial to Glen 
Mary and Brandywine strawberries, while 
others cannot succeed with Glen Mary, but it 
has many friends throughout the country. 


A Remarkable Incident 


The display of apples and machinery at this 
meeting was phenomenal. One of the contestants 
for prize apples would have received a silver cup 
as & prize were it not alleged that in the interior 
of the package some inferior specimens were 
discovered. It appears that the boxes and 
barrels of fruit on exhibition competing for a prize 
were emptied and fully exposed so that the 
character of all thefruit in the package might 
be discovered. The owner of this package in 
which inferior specimens were discovered, an 
honest and intelligent looking man, denied that 
he or his men had placed them there and charged 
that some outside person had placed the inferior 
fruit in the package to his detriment. i 

Prof. U. P. Hendrick of the Geneva experiment 
station had a full report of experiments with 
dwarf apple trees grown at Geneva through a 
long period of years. Asa result of these exper- 
iments he would not advise for western New York 
the planting of dwarf apple trees for a commer- 
cial orchard, but he considered them desirable for 
the home fruit garden, the village backyard where 
space was valuable, and where early fruiting was 
sought after. They bear fruit earlier than 
standard trees, but he considered the yield of 
fruit smaller per acre than on standard apple 
trees. He does not consider the dwarf apple trees 
so hardy as standard trees. 

Mr. Powell disagreed with the Geneva hor- 
ticulturist. He said that he had 1,200 dwarf 
apple trees in his orchard which were giving the 
best satisfaction. He claimed that the fruit from 
his dwarfs was of finer texture, better color and 
richer flavor than that of the regular apple trees. 

The veteran George T. Powell recommended 
the practice of cutting buds for budding or 
grafting in nurseries from bearing trees and the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Picking Up Around the Farm 


There are many things to be done and 
many which could be done in winter on 
every farm to prevent it from being called 
a@ run down farm. One of these things that 
can be done during any odd days of spring, 
summer, fall or winter is a general picking 
up of odds and ends around the home 
grounds not only, but in every field and in 
the barnyard. 

Even on my Rochester home grounds 
which embrace an acre or more of land, I 
find it constantly necessary to pick up, and 
to continually pick up, sticks, stones, 
branches, papers, and other items blown in 
by the wind or left by children at play. 
How much more picking up would be needed 
on a farm of 100 acres. A broken down 
-“y or broken length of fence, or brush 
eft in pruning trees, or machinery left out 
fully exposed to the storms of winter, all 
give the place the appearance of neglect or a 
run down condition. 

In visiting a run down farm, and yet one 
that has ever been remarkably spohuslioe, 
I noticed first that the house needed paint- 
ing and that the fence around the house 
yard was dilapidated, the gate hanging on 
one hinge, and rubbish of various kinds 
scattered about the yard on all sides and 
at the rear. Boards were off the siding of 
the barn and the roof of the barn sagged, 
reo Seen oe. Gates leading from 
the highway to the fields were off the hinges, 
lying prostrate on the und. Doors 
leading to the barns were broken or hang- 
ing on one hinge. Everything had a 
patched up groper which would be a 
serious obstacle in selling such a farm and 
would impair the reputation of the owner. 
or the man eo on the place, for 
management. en you find a run down 
farm such as I have described you are ex- 
— that the owner is run down in his 

ces, that he has notes due at the bank 
unpaid at maturity, and that his farm is 
mo all it will bear, and that his in- 
come does not equal his expenses. In 
other words, the man who shows shiftless- 
ness in the appearance of his farm is sup- 
posed to be shiftless about other things. 





* Something About Grafting 


Mr. D. A. Kneeland of Vermont asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower to say something about 
top grafting. He feels assured that there are 
many men and boys who have upon their 
land ing trees that have sprung up 
without help along boundary lines and 
elsewhere that might be grafted to Banana, 
Delicious or McIntosh apple, or to Bartlett 
pears, Worden, Seckel or ® 

Grafting must ever be an interesting 
operation. I have been wildly enthusiastic 
over it in my early days as have nearly all 
lovers of fruits. Charles Downing, not 
having a large number of trees to graft, 
grafted as near as I can remember, 50 
varieties on one tree in his garden. Con- 
sider for a moment the attractiveness of 
an apple tree almost constantly in fruit 
from July to December. An apple tree is 
an object of great beauty at all times from 
the beginning of blossoming to the time the 
fruit is ripened, but to have 50 varieties 
upon one tree opens up the way for a com- 
munity curiosity shop that should attract 
ali who live in that locality. 

Nut trees and grape vines are difficult 
to graft. A novice will find it almost im- 
possible to succeed with these items. The 
cherry and plum are somewhat difficult to 
graft. The apple and pear are the easiest 
of all to graft. I have never seen the peach 
grafted nor the quince. 

The illustration used with an article on 
grafting in this issue will tell the story more 
definitely than a written message. The 
main requirements are a keen bladed knife, 
some grafting wax, some strips of cotton 
cloth, scions that are not withered and that 
were cut from the tree before the buds 
opened, and a chisel or drawshave with 
which to split the stock, provided it is 


locality as regards 
good than it would for them to be often seeking 


large: A small branch may be grafted with- 
out spliting, as shown in the illustration. 
See what Prof. H. E. Van Deman says on 
this subject. 

—_——_0--—_—_— 


Doves at Home 

When I was a child on the homestead 
farm my father made me a present of two 
peer. doves in which I was greatly de- 
ighted. These are interesting birds and 
add to the pleasure of farm life. I like to 
see them picking up seeds or gravel in the 
roadway, on the lawn, or perched upon the 
house or outbuildings, or sweeping through 
the air like meteors. These birds staid 
with me year after year and never showed 
any inclination to depart. They made my 
home their home. After fifty years’ ab- 
sence I find at the old homestead a large 
flock of doves, which I assume are the 
descendants of those I brought to the farm 
as a child. 

My grandchildren, living next door to 
me, have recently become interested in 
doves and have a dove cote at the rear of 
their house, thus the doves are constantly 
before me on the highway or the lawn, or 
perched on the roof of my house. I find 
that these birds soon become attached to a 
new home. They have the homing instinct 
which almost all of the anim have, 
including man. They become attached to 
the surroundings of a certain place, and 
whether humble or oppulent, express no 
desire to leave for f: fields and pastures 
new. 

This homing instinct of all creatures is 
desirable and helpful. It is better for them 
to become familiar with the resources of one 
food, water and safety, 


new habitations and localities, 
_—_0O--- 


About Executive Ability 

I asked a man noted for his executive 
ability, that is the ability to get things done 
with dispatch, how he secured the ability 
which must be the foundation of all success- 
ful activities. 

“T must have been born that way, that 
is to do things,” was the reply, “but the 
fact that I have constantly been in positions 
requiring the exercise of such natural 
ability as I possessed has greatly strengthen- 
ed my ability to get things done.” 

Here lies our opportunity in almost all 
human endeavors. In art, in literature, in 
the learned professions, in manufacturing, 
railroading and the other enterprises of 


humanity, we a f have some native 
ability, but this not carry us very far 
unless we exercise such ability as we have 


and enlarge it. If we are in a position that 
demands something to be done at once 
and our faculties are exercised to the utmost 
to bring about the desired end, and some- 
thing else comes up later that day, and some- 
thing tomorrow, and something next day, 
and so on throughout the years, one thin: 
following the other, that must be done an 
which seems sometimes almost impossible 
to be done, then in the end we should be- 
come masters of executive ability. 
——_0Oo---_-_—- 
Under the Apple Trees 

My memory must ever revert to the 
days of childhood when I spent so many 
happy hours under the apple trees of long 
ago. I assume that all boys are attracted 
to the orchard and to apples, but I am im- 
pressed with the fact that to some the apple 
orchards are far more attractive than to 
others. It is of vital importance that we 
should learn the natural bent of our children. 
We should try to find out as early as possi- 
ble what kind of work is most congenial to 
them. If they take an unusual interest in 
the apple orchard, in planting trees, in 
gathering apples, in watching the eet 
ment or ripening of the fruit, or in noting the 
different varieties and their different 
characteristics, make a note of it as it may 
be helpful in the future to your boy in 
enabling him to chose a life pursuit. 
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As a boy I was wildly enthusiastic over 
all kinds of fruits. Tho the old apple 
orchard has been uprooted and destroyed, 
I can in imagination see the precise locality 
of every variety in that orchard and can 
lead you to the spot where the tree stood 
over fifty years ago. 

——+-.—__—_ 


How We Differ 

It is difficult to understand the differences 
between various individuals. are apt 
to fall into the error of assuming that other 
people are constituted in thought and action 
much as we are. Great would be our aston- 
ishment if we could suddenly be possessed 
with the thoughts, ‘tendencies, tastes and 
ambitions of another individual. 

We may be greatly interested in the 
Memorial Art Gallery and in the subject 
of art generally, and may surmise that 
most people take the same interest in the 
subject that we do, or with slightly modified 
differences, but when we stop to consider 
and investigate we find that not one person 
in a thousand in the population of this 
city or in the population of the United 
States has much of any interest in art or 
art exhibitions, not sufficient to warrant 
their visiting the art gallery. We might go 
further and find that not one person in 
100 who visits the art gallery has an ade- 

uate idea of what constitutes art or what 
the artists are trying to do, or in any way 
to express an accurate opinion of the 
artistic value of the different canvasses. 

Being fond of birds, it may be excusable 
for us to assume that almost everybody is 
interested in bird life and has an apprecia- 
tion of the economical service done by the 
birds, and of their enticing ways and 
music, but on delving deeply into the sub- 
ject, we are astonished to find that a large 
portion of the population are hardly con- 
scious of the pre 35 of the birds, have no 
knowledge of their usefulness or of their 
beauty or musical qualifications. 

We may have a taste for literature. We 
may go into ecstasies when we see one of 
Shakespeare’s masterly plays well staged 
and well acted, and assume that almost every 
intelligent person will be glad to see such a 
presentation and will appreciate it, whereas 
there are as few who enjoy good literature 
or can appreciate Shakes ’s plays as 
there are who are deeply in love with art, 
with paintings and sculpture. 

We may have positive views favoring 
morality, temperance, religion and church 
work, and may assume that a majority of 
our citizens entertain the same views, and 
will be astonished on investigation to find 
how many there are that have different 
views from ours on these subjects or have 
scarcely any interest in them. 

Every individual is born with idiosyn- 
crasies and tendencies inherited from 
ancestors. It is safe to say that every per- 
son has 100,000 ancestors; in fact they have 
millions of ancestors, all of whom have 
been with inherited tendencies, 
often vicious tendencies. Surely we have 
inherited much from these ancestors who 
are in a measure responsible for our actions 
to-day. If some of our ancestors were cruel 
and unjust, or robbers or murderers, as 
many of them undoubtedly were, we would 
find if we could trace the records back for 
10,000 or 100,000 years or more to the wild 
man, to the man of the stone age, whose 
method of courtship was to knock the 
maiden senseless with his club and carry 
her home on his back, it should not be 
considered strange or unnatural that we 
should be possessed in some slight degree at 
least with evil or uncultured tendencies or 
impulses, though we may not always yield 
to them. : 

—_——_0-—-———_——_ 


What are Orchard Lands Worth 

I recently asked a man whose experience 
with apple orchards is perhaps the largest 
of anyone in western New York, what in 
his opinion 20 acres of bearing orchards in 
his locality, Hilton, N. Y., near Rochester, 
were wank I had reason for asking such a 
question as a farm there containing 20 
acres of bearing apple trees must be sold. 

The answer from this experienced man 
was that these 20 acres of bearing apple 
trees were worth $12,000, which amounts 
to $600 per acre. 


Then I asked, “What is your opinion of 
the value of the entire farm of 95 acres, 
including the 20 acres of orcharding?” 

The experienced orchardist said that the 
entire farm was worth $25,000, a price 
higher than ordinary on account of the new 
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and expensive buildi upon the f, 
This farm was sold for $25,000 a little Inter 
s of the west $600 per acre 
r apple orchard would not 
be considered an acceptable price. Twenty 
ears ago the value of an orchard on the 
arm was not appreciated, thus farms gop. 
taining orchards of 10, 20 to 40 acres were 
sold at but little if any higher price than 
other farms nearby without having any 
orchards upon the place. Here we have an 
illustration of the increasing appreciation 
of the value of a good thrifty bearing orchard 
of apple trees. 


_—_—_O--—— 


Mortgaging His Home to Get Money for 
Speculation . 

A wise man will think long and patien 
before mortgaging his house for ie "i 
pose, whether it be for necessary machinery 
or for additional horses, cows, sheep, swine 
or poultry. So far as possible the home 
should be free from mortgage. Recently | 
learn ‘of men who have mortgaged their 
homes in order to get money to invest jp 
risky speculations or for buying property 
that they have never seen. In one instance 
a man mortgaged his house and lot for 
$500 to buy a part interest in a mountain 
hotel, the deed covering many acres of 
a — an worthless for agri- 
cultural p ses. e prospects are that 
he will lose the money he has thus invested, 
We are told by men of experience that it js 
more difficult to invest money safely than 
it is to make money. There are few who 
will believe this is true. but I am inclined 
to think it is true. In New York state 
savings banks are conducted so conserya- 
tively and safely our readers need never feel 
at a serious loss to know what to do with 
their surplus money. New York state 
savings banks are a safe place for depositing 
money and four per cent. interest is all that 
it is possible for them to pay. 

—_——_0O-"—_ 


What a Lawyer Says About Contracts 

My former lawyer, now a judge, once 
told me that the average business man is 
not qualified for making out a contract. 
He said that he noticed I was inclined to 
make out my own contracts, which he con- 
sidered a risky performance, since lawyers 
and the courts have peculiar forms of 
speech and make use of legal terms which 
are plainly understood by the judges and ' 
the lawyers, whereas the terms and ex- 
pressions which are apt to be used by the 
average business man may not be clearly 
understood, which might lead to serious 
loss or complications. 

Another lawyer of large experience tells 
me that he no longer makes out contracts 
for the reason that there is always risk in 
making a contract, and yet the making of 
contracts is considered by those outside of 
law offices a simple affair, therefore most 
men are not willing to pay what it is really 
worth to make out a contract. It is not 
the part of wisdom for a responsible man, 
a man of wealth, to make a contract with s 
man who is irresponsible financially, since 
such a contract would be binding only on 
one side and that on the side of the wealthy 
man. Where such a contract seems to be 
required, a memorandum of agreement 
may be made and read in the presence of 
both parties. 


In the making of a contract it is difficult 
and sometimes impossible to consider all 
of the possibilities which may enter into 
the premises. Here is an_ illustrative 
instance: The City of Rochester gave 4 
charter to a streetcar line which was 
operate within the limits of the city for 
five cent fare. It was not dreamed 
that the city would take a jump in one 
direction, extending the limits of the city 
four or five miles from the former outskit 
but such actually occurred. A neighboring 
village on the shore of Lake Ontario wa 
made a part of Rochester, thus the car fare, 
which was formerly ten cents for a six mle 
ride, must now be five cents, which is lower 
than the cost of transportation. 

—_—_———_?O-"—- 

You cannot always tell an honest sdver- 

tisement by the company it keeps. 
——o—"— 

The man who talks the loudest is the “ 
from whom you should expect to get t 
least results. 

a ee eee 

Is there any music in a drum? If not, 
why should it be considered a necessity ® 
connection with brass bands? 


In many 
for a thrifty 
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“ = a. AKING the “‘Silvertown’”’ Cord Tire, taught 
cently | ) at ES us a, few lessons in the manufacture of lighter, 
ed ti , ie cooler, more flexible and enduring FABRIC 
nvest in 2 tis. SF Be ires. 

me e. & 2 Ae SA The “Silvertown” Tire, you know, gains its marvel- 
lot for ee ee i &,. QQ eas Bg (and the Coasting qualities that demonstrate its 
1ountain yg nse, Ne NN rimarily through having only TWO layers of 
acres of 2 BY OF <S \\ ene laid transversely. 

mat eS ee \ Of course, these TWO layers bend more readily than 
nveltel, ae Sa) \\ Five, Six, or Seven Layers of Fabric do (or of Cord would). 
hat it is fe St we She But, we found it necessary, in order to conserve that 
ly ~s PE By OS flexibility (in the Two-cord construction), to put a Rubber 
inclined "os & Bi es; Tread over it which was equally flexible, —equally strong,— 
rk state go Bp & BS \\ and elastic enough to act as a sort of spring between the 
onserva- ar. \ Earth and the Tire-casing, when Brakes were thrown on 
ever i 5 i ss & at stopping, or clutch thrown in at starting. 

x ae so i So, we had to devise practically a new kind of Rubber, 
»positing i ae for this purpose, TWO YEARS AGO. 


all that ; Bos & Be And this new kind of Rubber Compound now does for 
ce & GOODRICH Tires a work —- that done by the 
wonderful Alloys of Steel an 
construction. 
It multiplies Rubber Efficiency, for Tire purposes, 
while decreasing its Weight, and without increasing its 
Bulk, or its Cost to you. 


Bronze in modern Motor Car 
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‘S we cannot yet supply half the demand for 
**Silvertown Cord Tires’ (until enough manu- 
facturing eee can be constructed) we 

compromise with the Public by giving them, without addi- 
tional charge, the highly efficient black Silvertown Rubber 
in all Goodrich FABRIC Tires for 1916. 

This makes GOODRICH Fabric Tires the most Re- 
silient and on gph ig haamgeiey most Long-Lived 
and Lively, of all FABRIC Tires, at ANY price,—without 
increasing their relative price to you. 

We call this new Silvertown Tread Compound by the 
name and brand of ‘‘ Barefoot Rubber.’’ 

Because, it CLINGS to the pavement for the same 
sort of reason that your bare foot clings to a slippery floor, 
while being flexible, stretchy, springy, and light. 

TENACIOUS, resilient, enduring, this “Barefoot Rub- 
ber” you today get in all black-tread Goodrich Fabric 
Tires, — Goodrich Motor-Cycle Tires, — Goodrich Truck 
Tires,—Goodrich Bicycle Tires,—Goodrich Rubber Boots, 
Overshoes, Soles and Heels, and in none but GOODRICH 
products. 

Test out a pair of these moderately priced black-tread 
FABRIC Tires and see what results from the mixing of 
BRAINS with Rubber. 

No Tires are ‘‘larger-sized,’’~-taken Type for Type,— 
than GOODRICH Black Treads. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CoO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Spraying Pays 
Saves your crop from loss, hel; {roe ond giant to roduce better and larger 
crops, prevents spread of prom insures a longer ite for trees and a larger 
growing time for vines each year. Blight hit potatoes in many Statesin 1915 
—many million bushels lost. Spraying would have saved thom. 


TRON AGE’ Sprayers 


Inclyde bucket, barrel, power and potato sprayers in many sizes and variety 
of equipment to suit each man’s needs. We want to show you what each one 
is, how they are made and what they will do. _Ask your dealer to show you 
these tools and write us for booklet describing all of them iully. Wealso have 
&@ spraying guide which we are glad to send. 

Bateman M’f’g Co., Box 164, Grenloch, N. J. 


Also Potato Machinery, Garden Tools, Fertilizer Distributors, Etc. 


Illinois System of Permanent 

















Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 


and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 
which needs replenishing only once a year. 


Don’t waste your time 

climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 

place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 


you an abundance of water. 
IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 
Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 
r motors and Easy-To- Build-Up Towers. 


_AERMOTOR CO., 1145 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO 


_| swamp lands. 











Here is Your New Outfit MO! 


=| HIGHEST 
| AWARD 


Vel 


I‘ your ceaseless war with orchard or truck 
garden pests and diseases, you could have no 
better ally than an I H C spraying outfit. It throws 
a spray as fine as mist, and it has the power to force 
that spray into the smallest space, and completely 
cover twigs, leaves, flowers, and fruit. There is noth- 
ing halfway about the job of spraying done by an 
GHC outfit. 

Then, LHC outfits last. The engines, built in International 
Harvester shops, require no other recommendation. Spraying 
mixtures do no harm tothe pumps. The dealer who sells you 
an IHC spraying outfit can give you a repair part service un- 
equalled for promptness, That is worth a good deal, 

Are you going to get that spraying outfit thisseason? If you 
are, drop us a line, and we’ll do our best to see that you get 
a spraying outfit that will do your work as it should be pone 
and « of the most economical size and style. A post card 


bring you full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
USA 
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Five elements require careful considera- 
tion if lands are to be kept fertile. These 
are potassium, magnesium, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and nitrogen, and every landowner 
ought to be as well acquainted with these 
five elements as he is with his five nearest 
neighbors. This quotation is taken from 
Cireular 167 of the University of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It is in 
full harmony with the teaching of that 
institution during the past fifteen years 
and also in harmony with the gener 
practice of soil improvement in Illinois. 

The normal soils of [Illinois actually 
contain from 25,000 to 45,000 pounds of 
potassium per acre in the first 6 2-3 a 


‘corresponding to two million pounds o 


soil; while 200 pounds of the most common 
commercial fertilizer would add less than 4 
pounds of potassium to an acre of land. 

The Illinois system of permanent fertility 
does not provide for the purchase of potas- 
sium for normal soils, but it does provide 
for the liberation of abundance of potassium 
from the practically inexhaustible supply in 
the soil. This liberation ia accomplish by 
the action of decaying organic matter 
plowed under in the form of farm manure 
or crop residues, including clover or other 
legumes. 

Only where the soil is positively deficient 
in potassium susceptible of liberation need 
potassium be purchased in permanent 
systems of grain or live-stock farming. 
Such are some sand soils and most peaty 
In market gardening and 
in some other special types of farmin; 
commercial potassium may be pee in 
and on some worn soils especially deficient 
in decaying o ic matter temporary use 
of kainit often is advisable. 

As a general average the normal soils of 
Illinois contain more than four times as 
much potassium as magnesium, while the 
loss by leaching and cropping in rational 
systems of grain farming or live-stock 
farming may be greater for magnesium than 
for potassium, so that magnesium is more 
likely to become deficient in such soils than 
is potassium. The calcium supply in normal 
soil is also only one-fourth that of potassium, 
while the average loss by cropping and leach- 
ing is four times as great; so that 16 to 1 
expresses the relative importance of calcium 
and potassium in the problem of permanent 
ee! on normal Illinois soils. 

All limestones contain calcium; and the 
dolomitic limestone in the almost measure- 
less deposits of northern Illinois contains 
both calcium and magnesium in suitable 
form both for plant food and for correcting 
or preventing soil acidity. In the Illinois 
system of permanent fertility ground 
natural limestone is applied where needed 
at the rate of about two tons per acre every 
four years. ; 

Phosphorus can be purchased, delivered 
at the farmer’s railroad station in Illinois, 
for about three cents a pound in the form 
of fine-ground natural rock phosphate; for 
10 to 12 cents a pound in steamed bone 
meal, and for 12 to 15 cents a see in 
acid phosphate or in basic slag phosphate. 

Phosphorus can be used with profit in 
any of these forms, but the data thus far 
secured in comparative experiments indi- 
cate that, with equal amounts. of mone 
invested, the natural rock phosphate will 
give the greatest profit in rational permanent 
systems. At least 1,000 pounds per acre 
every four years should be applied, and 
for the first application even two or three 
tons per acre is not too much phosphate for 
those who best understand the need and 
value of phosphorus on normal Illinois land. 
On soils deficient in decaying organic 
matter, we advise the use of bone meal, 
slag phosphate or acid phosphate, rather 
than rock phosphate. 

Rotation with such crops as corn, oats, 
and clover depletes the soil of all important 
elements of fertility, and always results 
ultimately in land ruin on normal soils, 
unless some system of restoration is prac- 
ticed. Clover takes large amounts of cal- 
cium and phosphorus from the soil, and 
the roots and stubble of the clover crop 
contain no more nitrogen than the clover 
itself will take from soils of normal pro- 
ductive power. 

To increase or maintain the nitrogen and 
organic matter of the soil is the greatest 
“waar problem in American agriculture. 

n an hour’s time one can spread enough 


Fertility 


By CYRIL G. HOPKINS, University of Ilinois 


limestone or phosphate on an acre of 
to provide for large crops of wheat, ~ 
oats, and clover-for ten or twent Years, 
while to supply the nitrogen for the 8ame 
length of time would require from 20 to 
tons of clover, or from 80 to 160 tong 
farm manure, to be added to the same gen 
of land, even though one of the four 
harvested secures its nitrogen from the alr 

For the.farmer who sells grain and hay, 
wheat may well be substituted for the first 
corn crop, clover being seeded on the wheat 
to be plowed under the next year for com, 
If only the grain and clover seed and the 
alfalfa hay are sold, all clover, stalks, and 
straw being returned to the land, this aly 
provides a system for the permanent main. 
tenance of nitrogen. 

oe eee, | peel 
Orchard Heating Pays 
Colorado orchardists have demonstrated 


that heating orchards to save the 
from freezing weather, pays big dividene 


‘on the investment for smudge pots and 


labor. It has been found that it is possible 
to maintain a safe temperature in orchards 
when the natural temperature is at 
degrees above zero or even lower. Ag 4 
result of the experiment in the Grand River 
valley last year, a fruit crop valued at §2- 
000,000 was saved and marketed when the 
records show that temperatures outside of 
the orchards at various places in the 
were as low as nineteen and twenty degres 
above zero. 

In writing of this experiment, E. H, 
Grubb, says: ‘About seventy per cent. of 
the orchards of the valley were heated 
during the danger period of 1909, and with 
out exception these orchards had crops 
where those in the danger zone lost all of 
their crop. The gon wae went so far 
that trees protected by the heat on one side 
and unprotected on the other, bore fruit 
on the protected side and none on the other, 
While there are still many details to be 
worked out, results thus far attained justify 
the assertion that it is possible to protect 
the fruit crop from the early and late frosts 
by applying artificial heat. 

-_ OO - 
~ With the Wits 

*T had to kill my dog this morning” 
“Was he mad?” “Well, he didn’t seem any 
too well pleased.” —‘‘Answers.” 

—___o-——-— 
A GOOD CHANGE 

A Change of Food Works Wonders 

Wrong food and drink cause a Jot d 
trouble in this world. To change is fint 
aid when a n is ill, particularly from 
stomach and nervous troubles. an i- 
lustration: A lady in Mo. was 


around to health again by ee off 
and some articles of food that di not agree 


She says: 
“For a number of years I suffered 


stomach and bowel trouble which kepgy 
getting worse until I was ill most of the time, a 


About four years ago I left off coffee a 
began using Postum. My stomach and 
bowels improved right along, but I was 
reduced in flesh and so nervous that 
least thing would overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and begal 
using Grape-Nuts in addition to Postum 
I lived on these two principally for about 
four months. Day by day I m 
flesh and strength until the nervous 
had disap I feel that I owe my 
health to Postum and Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband was troubled, for a long tim 
with occasional cramps, and slept . 
Finally I prevailed upon him to leave! 
coffee antl, take Postum. After he tried 
Postum for a few days he found that he 
could sleep and that his cramps disa) 
He never went back to coffee.” Naim 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mic 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
dissolves quickly in a cup of - 
and, with cream and sugar, makes @ 
cious beverage instantly. 30c and 50ct™ 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 0 
about the same per cu 


“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
; —sold by Groce 
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LARCH BMARCH Green’s Fruit Grower 


Hot Beds and Cold Frames 
ent Rock Bottom From Government Bulletins. ——) 
The common method of starting early i ; 
on the Very Best gg in the north is by means of a hot- Ey | 
i ke f PP .. ge _— of mae eer 
cove with sash and supplied wit! Es 1] 3 2 
ee 00 ing some of the heat, usually yf nter oe ' ( AWARDED and 
: stable manure, to keep the plants warm | B » f 

Ever Made 4 " » Steel Fence Posis 

Be- w. > aes “s “any. w! - : g 

™ Z es a wi | la 


itively the greatest roof: 
Sida fo Dettion over made. 


i 


ig, full gauge wires—full 

weight—full a rolls 

woven witha mechanicall 

hinged joint. Superior quality gal- 

vanizing—proof against hot sun, 
sleet and snow. 


American Steel Fence Posts, cheaper than 
wood and more durable. Last a lifetime. 
Hold fence secure against all conditions. 


: t F a vo on 1p ano to 
Se se e 

n ree Sven sah should haveit, 
In the north the hotbed should be Dea Ss Ev yw e 


started early in March, in order that such AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPAN Y 
wee as the tomato and early cabbage may Chicago NewYork Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver * 
Sonam a 


EE a well grown in Birageek igen in hawt open 
: q q i t' 
te | ant ae t is well, nt cog a pte When You Write Advertisers Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower 
oe iis | manent hotbed is wanted, to get it ready in 
tovou et “rock bot- | the fall or early winter, before the ground 
FREIGHT PREPAID is frozen too peas 
A temporary hotbed, such as would 
ordinarily be employed on the farm, is 
easily constructed by the use of manure 
Cra2NGAGM | from the horse ‘_ a pager furn- 
R ishing the heat. ect a well-drained 
ecg enti, where the bed will be sheltered, 
shake out the manure into a broad, flat 
heap, and thoroughly compact it by tramp- 
ing. The manure heap should be two or 


iG d a: peri eeeaoie 
CA GZ Mig 
EDWARDS | norSiee Sucre Snne EE 
te ReoSteel Shingles YY, 
Tighteote less—outlast three ordi- 
aaryroofs—no pening er cepa. Rot- 


migraine prook onsean 
over old shinglesif youlike. 
possible ToRust spanish Metal Tile : . re 

; and in a growing condition. As a rule, the 
ee ee , hotbed should not be placed within the 
garden inclosure, but near some fre- 
quently used path of building where it 
can receive attention without interferin; 
with other work.. The hotbed shoul 
always face to the south, and the south 
side of either a dwelling, barn, tight board 
fence, hedge, or anything affording similar 
protection, will furnish a good location. 
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cal es four feet wide, eighteen to twenty-four 
he other inches deep when compacted, and any de- 
sito he sired length, according to the number of 
sd justify sash to employed. The manure for 
) protect hotbed purposes should contain sufficient 

litter, such as leaves or straw, to prevent its 
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, packing soggy, and should spring slightly 
. Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the Wor.u te sm Rn upon. 


0K. POTATO PLANTERS PAY Cold Frames 
Vy Champion Line Cold frames are devices intended to 

Vie ser Plan protect plants from cold, without forcing 
Sprayers, on them to growth. They differ from hot- 

Sorters. beds in that no artificial means of heating 

are employed. The cold frame in its! ae r with eponge- 

simplest form consists of a frame con-| : t 1916 by that keeps the tobacco in suc. 
structed like the one described in the R. J. Reynolds TobaccoCo, = excellent condition. 


icles on hotbeds. : +s : 
is eames Po" fire to that friendly old jimmy pipe of yours 
(haa 28 Panter ban distinctive features. A a the Citarpitie toa eis or to a makin’s cigarette that’s all chock-full 
r more '. , a | aT’ 
[aaron fotae wachnenT ea.” | |, hens iS'nuray Somes ae'vorns, Of Prince Albert—if you want to know why the 
ve. Hammond, Ind. | hatch, by gathering before they hatch the national joy smoke has revolutionized pipe and 
ciusters on tw , Or | ° +4 ° 
ROYAL HOME CANNER burning the tents later in the season when| Cigarette rolling pleasure; why Prince Albert has 
| pF | the worms are present, Dut it would seem) trebled the number of pipe smokers in six years! 














that many people do not fight this insect 
CAM YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. and it has increased in some sections of the 


iNT tera cannes ae Meese Me cong | country, and it has done and is doing serious Test out P. A. to the last ditch! Puff your way 
es N ts ite ; e ee < 
lines of the wild cherry, therefore you ae| into that enticing flavor, fragrance and long-burning 


FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS fo + the wild ob ee 

=> No preservatives used. Usetin | f0lage of the wild cherry, therelore you are 
lass, Easy to te, | advised to destroy trees of wild cherry on p 
bat a Wot ou =f Eola your place. as asians, ais be des coolness. Your confidence will never be abused. 
Al lief) ters forCansan s. troy y poisonous sprays upon the or- ‘ocess that— i 
& % today for New Catalog. : chard trees. If everybody would give them The patented pr fixes t and cuts out bite 
dee ROYAL HOME CANNER CQ, | some attention they would not be so pesti- and parch! 
DEP'T 170, Albion, Ill. | ferous as they are at the present time. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we gather the 


RHODES DOUBLE OUT_~, , Cuts, from ns. during the winter, then burn them. 
a 


PRUNING SHEAR AGE roth sides of ‘ew escape our attention they are found 
, It EZZS = Prete later when they begin to build their tents. 
Cy a— * bark. . We have no trouble in destroying this insect 
yp »  oresetharges | | im the manner indicated.—Chas. A. Green. 
P g 
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God never gave a man a thing to do con- * E 
al da cerning which it were irreverent to ponder | the national joy smoke 


£28. Division Ave, how the Son of God would have done it.— 
George MacDonald. 


90,000 —_1— will set free any pipe-shy tongue! It will give any man all 

















Mr. C. A. Green:—I want to say a : : +s : 
nah ued tae vom-aieh-mea aber: at the pipe happiness and makin’s happiness he ever yearned for! 


ted 
for 10c.| the twelve rs that I take, I like ‘ a 
ut byours the best of all. Ihave takenita| Prince Albert has won its Way on merit; won-over men of 


ood many years and you seem like an —_ jt’ iversal in i ularity : 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE oid friend. I like your ‘Walks and all tastes it's sO unive: ; in its pop ty; so good, so 
Awecimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free |) Talks with Readers.” Long may you| kindly, so satisfying. Jt will win you quick asa flash! 
ress sent us by a t subscriber. live to continue the good work. With : 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. ; 
Cire best wishes of the year, I am, yours " 
lation Dept. Rochester. N-Y-1/ truly, Ira P. Watson, N. Y. | R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


gree .Also Grapes, Small Fruits, ete, 
tm uine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed 
og free, LE onia, N. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


Although v—is—a~ very simple 
matter, to both understand and do, yet 
there are many who think it is very diffi- 
cult and will not attempt to do it. There 
is scarcely a farm of any size where fruit 
trees are growing that does not need 
something done in the way of grafting 
almost every year. There are varieties 
growing that bear poor fruit or such as 
might well be changed for something of 
a different season. By grafting the un- 
desirable trees they may be made to 
bear within two or three years such fruit 
as is of the highest quality or otherwise 
suitable to the wants of the owner of the 
trees. 


There are many ways to graft and for 
different sized trees and those of different 
species; what would be suitable for one 
might not be for another. For small 
stocks, such as are used in nursery propa- 

tion, the splice method in some of its 
orms is best, but for topgrafting trees of 
ordinary size, such as are of bearing age 
the cleft or split graft and the bark graft 
are best. 


Grafting Tools 

For cutting the larger branches ready 
for grafting a saw is needed and the best 
kind is one of the pruning saws that has 
a very narrow blade and is set in a frame 
like a butcher’s saw. I often use a small 
butcher’s saw, with a blade about 1 inch 
wide and 18 inches long, changed with a 
set and file to cut wood instead of bone. 
A grafting knife made from a piece of good 
steel or a flat file should be provided. 
The blade should be about 3% inches 
long,.34 inch wide and \ inch thick on the 


Figure 2 





back. The edge should be sharp and the 
point made square and drawn to an ed, 
or long sloping wedge. The metal should 
extend the full thickness, 4% inch, through 
the handle, which may be made by rivetin 
@ piece of split bu spoke or any har 
wood onto the metal to form the handle. 
A little club about ten inches long, with a 
hole bored through the handle end and a 
string run through it to serve to hang it on 
the wrist or a little branch when not in use, 
will serve as a mallet for splitting the stocks. 
A very sharp knife is essential for trimming 
the scions. A lump of tallow should be 
provided for greasing the hands to prevent 
the wax from sticking to them when usi 
it. A shallow basket is needed to put all 
the tools and scions in while grafting. 


Grafting Wax 

In doing grafting of any kind above 
ground wax or waxed cloth, or both, are 
essential. There are several ways to make 
grafting wax, and its consistency should 
vary somewhat, according to the weather 
during the time it is used. For ordinary 
use a good wax is made by melting together 
4 pounds of rosin, 2 pounds of beeswax and 
1 pound of tallow. Another formula 
is, 5 pounds of rosin, I pound of beeswax 
and 1 pound of tallow. A cheaper and very 
good re | ~ oon from 6 pounds of 

rosin, ar 
i poun ) B e and 1 pound of 
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tallow or a pint of linseed oil. It may be 
necesssary to vary these proportions slightly 
to suit the temperatures, but I prefer to 
have the wax a little hard and soften it in 
warm water, or over a pot of coals, because 
it sticks better in the summer than if 
very soft. 

Waxed cloth is made by making rolls of 
any thin, and Lge eos old, tender cot- 
ton goods and dipping them into the 
melted wax until they are perfectly sat- 
urated; when they should be taken out, 
unrolled while hot and cooled by hanging 
on a me as a line, or on bushes. The 
wax should be poured into a tub of water 
and when cool enough to handle, worked 
into balls the size of an orange and wrapped 
in thick, greased paper. It is then ready 
for use at any time. 


Selecting Grafting Wood 


The proper time to cut scions is before 
there has been any severe freezing, for the 
wood is often injured by extreme cold 
weather and its vitality so lowered that it 
will not grow well when used for grafting. 
The sooner after the leaves fall the safer 
will it be from any damage. The scions 
should be packed in boxes with damp 
moss, sawdust or leaf mold, and carefully 
watched to be sure that they do not get 
dry or frozen. They may » Bs be buried 
in well drained ground until ready to be 
used. However, freshly cut wood is often 
very good. 


- a 
Where and How to Cut the Trees 
One vital point in grafting should be 
well in mind before a single cut is made, 
and that is, that the grafts should be set 
in the parts of the trees where they will 
grow most vigorously. If the tree is very 
small cut off the entire stem and set the 
scion where it will form the new top. 
If the tree is well grown and has a nor- 
mal top strike for the most vital parts; 
graft the leading branches and replace 
them with the new variety as soon as 
ible. The grafting of subordinate 
ranches should be last, always, and never 
first. Many grafters make the mistake of 
not ting the leaders at the start. The 
less important branches may be grafted a 
year or more later, and this is often neces- 
sary in grafting over large trees. 
Make the cuts within six inches of their 
junction with the main stem or a larger 
ranch. Never cut long stubs. A branch 
2 inches in diameter is large enough. 
Never cut off those that are 3 or more 
inches through. The wound is too big 
to heal over quickly. It is better to go a 
little hi and graft smaller branches. © 


—__o-——_——_ 


Maple Sugar 

From the time the earliest explorers 
discovered Indians making sugar from the 
maple tree until the present day, the pro- 
duction of maple sugar has been an import- 
ant ind in the United States, is the 
interesting information contained in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 516. The industry is purely 


American, Canada being the only country g 


outside of the United States that produces 
the product. The bulletin says: 


“Maple sugar and maple syrup are con- 
sidered delicacies and are not produced 


in such es as formerly. The ag- 
gregate o roducts and the 


all pure = ¥ 
many imitations may be the same, for it is 
said that were all the maple trees cut down, 
and thus the supply of maple sap cut off, 
no drop in the quantity of syrup or sugar 
would be noted. Within the last six or 


seven years there has been a renewed shin 


merge / toward the production of a better 
grade of maple products. 
“Maple syrup or maple sugar prepared 
by the best pei . a —— 
pleasant tasting uct. mtrary char- 
acteristics are the result of uncleanly 
methods and possibly sour he in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, and were 


manufacturers to take Btw e’ care in their Peary is but a day to t 
wTe) -Y¥Y A moze .f eal plu | ie 
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methods their results would show improve- 
ments. This better grade may not appeal 
to many people who have been accustomed 
to the dark, stronger grades.” 

In relation to the present growth of the 
sugar maple the bulletin states: 

“Within its wide range the sugar maple 
appears as a predominant tree only in the 
New England States, New York, Southern 
Canada, Northern and Western Pennsylvania 
and in parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In the 
Southern Appalachians it occurs in sheltered 
bodies where climate conditions are similar 
to those of the North: In the extreme 
northern part of New York State and the 
adjacent district of Quebec the forest 
growth is often almost pure maple, and even 
considerably farther South, where beech 
and birch become associate trees, the sugar 
maple holds its own as the dominant species. 
In Northern Pennsylvania, at an altitude 
of over 1000 feet, the mixture is much the 
same as it isin New York. In Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois a similar condition is found; 
but as the hilly country disappears the 
maple retreats to the richer and damper 
soils, leaving great areas to the oaks and 
chestnuts.” 

—0—_—_—_ 


61st Annual Meeting 

(Continued from page 5) 
selection of trees that have a record of 
bearing superior fruit. He finds that there 
are certain trees in almost every orchard 
which produce more or better specimens of 
Baldwin, Greening, Spy, McIntosh or other 
variety than the majority of trees. Some- 
times this variation of productiveness may 
be accounted for by peculiarities of the 
spot in which the tree is located, or to pecu- 
liar methods of pruning of that tree, or 
for some other reason. Orchardists recog- 
nize the fact that there are different 
strains of well known varieties of apples, 
some strains producing larger fruit, others 
more fruit, and others with slightly varying 
character. By careful selection of scions 
you can improve the variety, something the 
same way as you can improve your crop 
of wheat by saving the longest heads and 
the most vigorous plants. He said that in 
California nurserymen were using bud wood 
taken only from trees that have a record 
of production of fruit in larger quantities 
and of the best type. 


English Walnuts 

The reporter found in the gathering Adel- 
bert Thomson, favorably known as_ the 
owner of one of the largest walnut groves in 
the north. He has 12 acres of English 
walnut trees in bearing. This year his 
crop amounted to 200 bushels, or above, 
averaging about 2 bushels per tree. 
These trees were planted in 1886, 50 ft. 
between each tree, which was scarcely 
enough, since the trees attain large size. 
He has loamy soil. Many visitors are sur- 
prised to learn English walnuts can be 
grown in such quantities so far north as 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Why Not Come Back and Tell the Tale 
By Robert Blair 
“Tell us, ye dead! Will none of you, in 


pity 

To those you left behind, disclose the 
secret? 

Oh, that some courteous ghost would blab 
it out! 

What.’tis you are and we must shortly 


; I’ve heard that souls departed have some- 


times 
Forewarned men of death. ’Twas kindly 


one. 
To knock and give th’ alarm. But what 


means 
This stinted charity? ”Tis but lame kind- 


ness 
That does its work by halves. Why might 
you not 
Tell us what ’tis to die? Do the strict 
laws 
Of your society forbid your speaking 
Upon a point so nice? I'll ask no more. 
Sullen, like lamps in sepulchres, your 


e 
Enlightens but yourselves. Well, ’tis no 
matter! 

A very little time will clear up all, 

And make us as learned as you are, and 
as close.” 

The answer may be: They are asleep, 
and will be until Gabriel shall appear, when 
all will arise at once. Meanwhile a million 
he dead.—C. A. G. 
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Quality of Apples 
_, Some fellow has been trying to determing 
if there is any difference in the digestibilj 
of apples and especially as to the palatabj 
ity of one variety over another. € comes 
to the conclusion that the Delicious ang 
Senator have the call in this'regard over the 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden, bo, Rome 
Beauty, Stayman Winesap, Ben Davis and 
York Imperial. When we become rea} 
civilized and the experts have solved all the 
intricate mysteries of everything grown on 
earth they may then take up a rigid study 
of the comparative qualities that may exist 
among the various brands of gumdrops and 
this is about all we can expect from them 
other than to see if their salaries are paid 
regularly. 
Note By C. A. Green 


The above clipping from Denver Field and 
Farm is interesting. Sometimes there ig a 
question whether the general public jg 
discriminating in the quality of apples, 
Having over a hundred varieties of apples 
in bearing at Green’s Fruit Farm I howe 
opportunity to know something about the 
quality of the different varieties. I have 
been ae out baskets of these apples to 
my friends for several months ote to my 
astonishment find that some of thes 
friends almost show a preference for the 
Baldwin apple over other varieties which 
I consider far superior in quality to the 
Baldwin. I have in my cellar a barrel of 
the good old-fashioned Swaar, which for 
generations has, had the reputation of being 
superior to nearly all other varieties in 
quality. I have today eaten the Swaar 
apple in comparison with Banana, which 
I consider equally as good as Swaar, equally 
tender fleshed, and yet its flavor is not 
precisely like the Swaar. When it comes to 
tender fleshed, mild acid, juicy apples, the 
Fameuse or Snow apple, whidh is the type 
of McIntosk Red and of Shiawassee Beauty 
and of Princess Louise, all of which are 
seedlings of Fameuse, holds undisputed 
sway as an apple of highest quality »] 
never fancied the Spitzenburg, which is 
a Petty but a ewe in flesh. 

onathan, Winesap, Spy, Stayman’s, W: 
ner, Gravenstein and Delicious Pasir, | 
apples of high quality. Remember that the 
Baldwin is scarcely ripe enough to be at 
its best until along in March, when its 
flesh has turned yellow and streaks and 
blushes of red appear on its surface. At 
this period the Baldwin if well grown is 
good enough eating for anyone. 





Grafts or Scions For Sale 


We offer, cut from bearing trees, grafti 
wood of apple, pear, plum, cherry, etc., 
varieties in our catalog, at 25c ve 10, $1.25 
per 100, by parcel post, postpaid by us. No 
orders accepted for less tna.in 9 of a variety. 
Two varieties may be orderea in an order 
of ten and four varieties in an order of 100. 
pay NURSERY CO., Rochester, 

. Y.—Adv. 


——_O—_——_—_ 
DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food is Not Suited 


When Nature gives her signal that some- 
thing is wrong it is apt to be with the food. 
The old Dame is always faithful and vne 
should act at once. : ‘ 

To put off the change is to risk that which 
may be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried various kinds of break- 
fast food, but they were all soft, i 
messes which gave me distressing hea 
I drank strong coffee, too, which 
appeared to benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterward. | 
. “A friend persuaded me to quit coffee 
and the starchy breakfast foods, and use 
Postum and Grape-Nuts ii . I shall 
never regret taking his advice. _ 

“The change it worked in me is wond 
ful. I now have no more of the dis 
sensations in my stomach after eating, 

I don’t have headaches. I have 
12 pounds in weight and feel better in every 


way. 

“Grape-Nuts makes a delicious 2s well 
as a nutritious dish; and I find that Postum 
agrees perfectly—never produces dyspepsia 


“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read ~ a nage od A new 
one appears from e to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of huma® 
interest. 


aches. 
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‘The Fashion Plate”’ 


YOU NEED GO NO FURTHER—you need pay 
no more—to obtain all the mechanical excellence, 
all the beauty, style, finish and luxurious riding 
qualities in a seven-passenger touring car, that 
your heart can desire. 


FOR WE MAINTAIN that, though you search 
the world over, you will find no car at any price, 
that is the superior of this new Reo Six in these 
essentials. 


MECHANICALLY IT HAS NO SUPERIOR— 
it is not possible to put better materials in a 
chassis, simply because the science of metallurgy 
knows no better. 
the best. The fame of Reo rests on that. 


IT IS NOT POSSIBLE to machine parts more 
accurately—for the Reo factories are admittedly 
the ‘“‘Models” among automobile factories and 
Reo standards are admittedly of the highest. 


AND IT ISN’T POSSIBLE to obtain an automo- 
bile, in the designing and fabrication of which 
more experience has been applied—for the Reo 
organization is the oldest in the Automobile in- 
dustry. And never since the first Reo was made 
has there been a single change in the executive 
organization of Reo. 


ALL WE’VE LEARNED, WE’VE KEPT right 
here in the Reo factories—and this latest product 
of Reo brains and experience and facilities is the 
net result. 


AS TO BEAUTY OF EXTERIOR we need only 
say that when this new Reo Six was announced 
and its graceful lines shown in the engravings it 
was instantly hailed by everyone in the trade— 
rival and friend alike—as the “Fashion Plate” 
for the coming year. 


AND IF YOU HAVE WATCHED closely the 
various new bodies that have since come out— 
some of them only too palpably redesigned to 
emulate the lines of this Reo Six—you have 
observed that it had set the style for the season. 























Reo uses and always has used © 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPA 


BUT REO BEAUTY ISN’T on the outside alone 
—it’s in the unseen places as well. In fact none 
so thoroughly appreciates Reo engineering as he 
who has studied it most intimately. 


THE SAME STURDINESS—the same wonderful 
reliability, dependability and economy of upkeep 
—that have made the four-cylinder Reo world 
famous, are in this Reo Six. 


“50 PER CENT OVER-SIZE in all vital parts,” 
that Reo factor of safety is the reason at the 
same time for Reo dependability and low main- 
tenance cost. 


EVERY PART THAT IS SUBJECTED—or may 
ever be subjected—to excessive strains is made 
fifty per cent heavier—or of better material and 
therefore fifty per cent stronger—than other 
makers consider necessary. Motor parts—as 
crank-shafts, connecting rods, bearings—trans- 
mission gears, driving shafts, axles, differentials 
—all vital parts are made to the Reo standard 
“fifty per cent over-size.” 


SEE THIS NEW REO SIX. Ride in it. Drive 
it yourself—you can if you have ever driven any 
automobile. You will say you have never tasted 
the real joys of motoring before. 


JUST A WORD ABOUT DELIVERIES. Those 


who know are unanimous in stating that there. 


will be a tremendous shortage of automobiles the 
next few months. Can’t be otherwise. Shortage 
of all kinds of materials and of tools to manu- 
facture them—demand greater than ever before. 
Those who order early will get Reos—those who 
delay cannot hope to. 


SO WE SUGGEST that you decide this matter at 
once and order your Reo immediately. Then 
you'll be one of “‘the lucky ones.” 


TODAY won’t be a minute too soon. 





LANSING, 
MICHIGAN 











For the Man Who 
Knows Cars 


Wheel Base-—126 inches. 

Front Springs—Semic-elliptic. 

Rear Springs—Cantilever. 

Front Axle—I-beam. 

Rear Axle—Full floating. Timken 
roller bearings throughout. 

Tires—34"x414%". Non-skids on rear. 
Demountable rims. 


Motor—Vertical, six-cylinder, cast in 
threes. Valves protected. 
Cylinder Dimensions—3 ¥" x 5%" 
Horsepower—45. 
Lubricati A ic force feed. 
Carburetor—Automatic-heated. 
Ignition—Generator and magneto. 
Starter—Electric (Remy). 
Transmission — Selective swinging 


Single rod, center control. 

Clutch—Miultiple dry disc. 

Brakes—Two on each rear wheel. 

Steering — Gear and sector. 18” 
steering wheel. 

at ‘allie eae drive, center con- 








Spark and throttle on steering wheel. 
Foot accelerator. 
Fenders—Drawn sheet steel. 
Aluminum bound, linoleum covered 
running boards. 
Gasoline capacity—18 gallons. Gas- 
oline tank in rear. 


ce t + 


Gasoline gauge beside filler 





supply. 


Body — Seven-passenger “Sheer- line’”’ 
touring. 

Genuine hand-buffed bright enamel 
finish leather upholstering. 

Deep cushions and backs. Divided 
front seats. 

Finish—Body, Golden Olive. Run- 
ning gear ck. Equipment nickel 
trimmed. 

Thief-proof— 


Locking device. This 
enables the driver to lock simul- 
taneously the starting device, the 
transmission and the floor boards. 
Starting device is made inoperative, 
at the same time that the transmis- 
sion gears are locked in neutral posi- 
tion. It would take a volume to 
describe it—but you will see and 
appreciate it at a glance. 
ag nel gh a electric lighted 
throughout; improved 5-bow, one 
man, mohair top, with full side cur- 
tains; mohair slip cover; clear-vision , 
rain-vision, ventilating windshield : 
8 ometer; electric horn; extra 
rim with improved tire brackets; 
power tire pump; jack; complete tool 
and tire outfit; foot rest. 


ah f. o. b. factory, Lansing, 
Michigan, 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


/ Feeding Fruit Trees on 
Sandy Soil / 


By HENRY F. THURSTON, Illinois 


One of the most inspiring illustrations 
of the wisdom of high fertilizing I have 
seen came to my attention at Gibson, 
Michigan. Here I found James Boyce, the 
owner of 200 acres of sandy land, on which 
he has already made a remarkable success, 
although he has been in possession only 
four years, says The Fruit Grower. The 
secret of his success lies largely in the pre- 
paration he had for the management of 
this kind of land—a land that is naturally 
deficient in plant food and which must have 
money put into it before it can be taken out. 

His main task was to build up the Jand, 
and at the same time, make a living from 
it. As fruit trees were on the place when 
bought, his first object was to make them 
“—e — crops of good size. 

I found him standing amid a group of 
Baldwin apple trees, each weighted down 
with fruit. Beside him was a plum tree of 
the Americana group so packed with fruit 
that some of its limbs hung down like 
straight lines, the plums being of unusual 
size for Americanas. Mr. Boyce estimated 


ers | that the Baldwins will yield 25 to 40 bush- 


els per tree. There are 40 acres in his bear- 
ing orchard, and he has 40 acres more of 


“ Bue: | young apple trees, in which 5,000 of the 


these Baldwin trees are loaded, but they 
have been loaded each year for the four 
years I have had them.” 

I expressed my surprise, as many apple 
orchards bear good crops every alternate 
year. Sometimes this applies to whole 
orchards and sometimes to individual trees; 
but here was a man getting a full crop of 
apples from the same trees every year. 

“The matter of alternate bearing of 
apple trees,” said Mr. Boyce, “‘is simply a 
matter of the poy of plant food, and I 
believe I have fully proven this by the 
fact that I have had full crops on my trees 
for the past four years. 

“Out West, where the apple lands sell at 
high figures, no one expects to get a crop 
every other year, butevery year. That is be- 
cause the soil in those particular locations is 
filled with plant food to such an extent that 
each year the trees can get all the food they 
want. In this locality the plant food does 
not become available fast enough to give a 
crop each year. So, when a tree is bearing 
a large crop one year it is not developing 
fruit buds for the next crop; for all its 
strength is going to develop the crop for 
the current season. 

“The buds for the fruit are developed a 











3 Garden Tools in i] ini 
the BARKER waster. teers 


The only garden tool that successfully, in 
eration, Aills weeds, and forms 2 complete 
mulch to hold moisture. “Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.”” A boy with a Barker beats 
ten men witiPhoes. Has shovels for 
mat. deeper cultivation Self a4. 
Ga\ adjusting. Costs little, 

Write for ill; ted 


&. Co, 








Barker Mf, 
Box 113 David City, Nebr, 








SCHMIDT & ROTLEY. Box 


® SURE TO BLOOM 
va Ropeses 


724 Springfield, 0. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


BY THE 1,000 OR 106,000 


None better; true to name. Prize seed corn, aspar- 
agus root, in large or small quantities; my fruit and 
poultry catalog sent free with just the information 
you want; 35 years’ experience; write to-day. 


JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Maryland 


The White Basket 


That secures highest prices 

for your fruit. Write for 

1916 catalogue showing our 

g complete line and secure 

your baskets and crates at 
WINTER DISCOUNTS 

o Be Bertin 1 Fruit Box Co, 
eights, O. 


year ahead, and, during each wing 
season the trees should have enough plant 
food available to not only dovdlens that 
crop, but to also make big healthy fruit 
buds for the following year. 

“Most fruit-growers in this part of the 
country do not feed their orchard land any- 
thing. So, in a big fruit year the trees go 

(Continued on Page 13) 


| trees are Duchess. 


Annual Bearing 
“T’m trying to ago on Duchess and 
other summer apples,” he stated. “But, 
in addition, I have a lot of Baldwins, Kings 
and Winter Bananas. These are mature 
and have been bearing for years and are 
producing immense crdps. As you see, 


25 cts., together with new ree 

ANNUAL SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free * 
new free. Weare the lanrest crow —i- world of Giad 
olus, Cannas, Dahlias. Lilies, 


._JOHN LEWIS "CHILDS, lee, Floral Park, N. Y. 








The“Berlin Quart"| 








SS Including a genuine plant of the wonderful 
new silver pink climber, Dr. Y Van Fleet. 
The other five are: 





Ball of Seow, DE 
hite; Yellow Cochet, light lemon; 
os ; Beau Carmine, ric! 








Strawberry Plants 


that will produce a crop in June. 





Sal weer : * , 4% 4g 
ee eo? end SEED CATALOGUE tells What to 


The & Collections, 30 fine Plants in all, for only $1.00 
charges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

bbl tr. Catalogue FREE TO ALL, Write fora copy to-day. 
COMPANY, Bozg3. bio 


plant, How to plant, How to destroy 
every bug and insect, free. 


P.J. JERSEY, West Park, 0. 


G Glorious ROSES 


AILED POSTPAI 

ATLL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Hardy, Everblooming, Guaranteed TruetoName C 
WERISSA—Delicate pink, deep center. HADLEY— 
BRIMISH QUEEN—Splendid pure 














Pi il gal Ha aap 
2-year size postpaid for 
DAHLIAS 


SURE BLOOMING 
PERLE de 0°R—Best white 
black crimson 





























DAHLIA SEE SEED 
$50? Setde-costch fr 


mss. soe M. GOooD 
Dahlie Specialist 
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GIGANTIC TOMATO 


EEDS FRE 
ae ry the king of all A 
ast productive, fruitoften 
- reigning 2 to tos Ibs., each, and 100 to 
150 tbe. ve been grown on one plant, 
Handsome red color, very smooth, few 
seeds, solid all through, ripens early. 
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A few plants will produce more Toma- 
4toes than a family can use. 
aT Offer at 
We want every per. cap 
h seeds Fence, Sel 
manufactur 
UP-TO-DATE M 











improve yo 
crops and if you will do a little t0 get 
more money from the om. 


An Elm That Made the Farm Famous 


Between the city of Rochester, N. Y., farmers, fruit growers, villagers and dwel- A 
and Lake Ontario is a beautiful elm tree. lers of cities the real value of shade trees. new Bect, a new Cabbage, an Improved | 
This tree isso remarkable in shapeand size, There are many things in this world which} §3rret8 ‘Corn, of Celery, Sp ree eet 
automobilists and tourists trave: that way are not appreciated. Let us consider for 
in order to see the»beautiful creation of a moment what the world would be without 
nature. This elm tree, which might have trees. It would not be inhabitable. With- 
been purchased at the nursery for 50 out the trees the earth would be a desert. 
cents, made the farm on which it stands Then think of the practical uses of timber 
famous. in the constriction of dwellings and for 


other purposes. How could we get along 

The city y of Rochester has issued a book- without the wood, the lumber; that comes 

adage f bom cer cared ons oa ox chor from thetrees. He who plantsa tree erects 
page o et is a 

graph of the elm tree above referred to a@monument that will live long after he has 


to that bourne from which no 
The object of this booklet. is to Dial 








INGEE ROSES 


are always eos on their own roots, 65 years’ ex- 
faction and safe arrival ps sme 

Guide to Rose Culture.” De- 

soribes over 1000 ies of roses and other flowers 

and how to grow then. It’s free. md today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., BOX 352 , WEST GROVE, PA. 





3,000,000 Strawberry Plants 


Perdue’s best quality plants give fergie a 


est pri write today and save m 
pa me Catalog tres CS. PERDI _ bf rr 











traveler returns. 














Buin of eres wire, many gal- 
vanized. Will ny 


Our Republic Roy 


is a model for strenath, d 
0 end oi a0 | pri coalioghio ovat: 
es ghance ot breakage. Galvanized or 

















Double Galvanized. 
j Beatle Galvanised. Gateg an Sten Dot 
Address Dept. 29 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. - * Cleveland, O. 








Forty-one inches 
high at 20c per foot 
—posts, line rail- 
ing, ane, Sven! ato 
wire we oad ake fence 
filler included. ick- 
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IN F FARM F' FENCES 


feamende and = 4 Seonedibeds 
oe een sell direct to 
Every Mason Fence is 
Guaranteed —60-Day, Test 
Must prove it best or your money 
Rod MM back. No-dealer or jobber can begin 

to pads as much as we can, Write today for our big new 





























and lawn fences and gates. Prices, 





Free, It's full of fence ecg meee ee nhgphe aang 
ay 


est factory 
jason Fence Co., Box93 _, Leesburg, O. 





‘i en 


Chea as Wood We manufacture 
Fence, Mi direct, shipping to users only a€é 
Manufacturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO, — 95910thSt, Terre Haute, Ind, 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


into winter with undeveloped fruit buds, 
and it takes all of the next summer to grow 
the buds for the third year’s crop. 

“This condition is unn , as I have 
demonstrated. Here is a little Duchess tree 
that has given me annually ten bushels of 
apples, simply because I have fed it all the 
food it could use.” 


Yield of Apples per Acre 

It is evident that annual bearing is a 
matter of the utmost importance, for it 
largely takes the uncértainty out of apple 
growing. A wide realization of this prin- 
ciple will make the apple lands of the 
Middle West as valuable. 

I asked Mr. Boyce what he considered a 
fair yield of apples per acre, under his 
fertilizing methods. 

“The size of the tree must control the 
yield of each tree,” he replied, “and these 
Baldwins are bearing more apples than they 
should produce. When I go through an 
orchard and find one tree with fifteen 
bushels of applés on it and none on the next 
I know it is a case of alternate bearing or 
worse. I would rather see seven bushels on 
each of the trees. That would mean to 
me a better system of apple growing. I 
think, in a big growing orchard, a man 
should be satisfied to have his trees each 
produce six bushels of apples. If one is to 
grow a big tree like the Baldwin he should 
not have more than thirty or forty trees 

r acre, and of course to get desired yields, 

e must let each tree produce a good many 
bushels. I think an acre of land in apples 
should produce annually from 300 to 400 
bushels. 

“T am working on a new plan—that of 
standardizing my apple trees, making each 
one produce six bushels of apples a year 
and no more; but making them produce 
that amount every year. I can then con- 
trol all conditions better. 


Feeding Versus Thinning 

Asked if he did not thin his apples, he 
replied: “I have thinned in the past and 
have sometimes doubled the size of the 
fruit by doing so, but I am now trying 
another plan, and do not know whether it 
will work or not. I am trying to pack 
enough plant food into the ground here so 
that each apple will reach full size by fall. 
‘You see the apples of these trees are ex- 
ceedingly numerous and of many sizes; 
now the question is can I so feed these trees 
as to accomplish the end desired?” 

—0-—_——_—_ 
Two Valuable Books 

I find upon my desk a book of 474 pages 
by Prof. L. H. Bailey, a new edition revised 
by Arthur W. Gilbert, Ph. D., entitled 
“Plant Breeding.” Considerable space is 
occupied in discussing the subject of ir- 
dividual differences, measurement of varia- 
tion, mutation, hybridization, heredity, 
how domestic varieties originated, how to 


‘|eross plants, the forward movement in 


plant breeding, forming altogether a valua- 
ble treatise which should be in every rural- 
ist’s library. I also find a book, “Principles 
of Fruit Growing,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
twentieth edition completely revised. This 
book is devoted to almost every subject 
that can be made of interest to fruit growers 
and is well illustrated, as is the preceding 
book mentioned. 

The price of the first book is $2.00 net; 
the price of the second book is $1.75 net. 
Either book will be furnished promptly 
upon receipt of price by Green’s Fruit 
Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y 

—_—_—_—$—e—— 

Dogs Friends of Man, World Over 

Fisher Ames, not the revolutionary hero, 
but one of his descendants, once remarked 
to me that a dog is a better friend than a 
human: being. “For,” said he, “the dog 
will lie at your feet, —_ at any moment 
to respond to your m while a human 
being will go off in a huff if you do not 
respond to his mood.” 

The Esquimaux have put Ames’ remark 
into a proverb based on a long experience in 
the arctic wilds. They say that “a man’s 
best friend is his dog, even better than his 
wife.” Men seem to be the same in all 
climates and we have the authority of the 
Spanish for saying that dogs are the same 
ales for their proverb-makers have ¢on- 
cluded that “dogs have teeth in all 
countries.” 


—_———__0--_-- 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Have been 
taking the ‘‘Fruit Grower’’ for many 
years, and prize it very highly, in fact 
consider it the best authority mJ “7 
and gardening, that I ever read.—E 





Hilton, Pa. 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. 

They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountain; and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 

Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 


in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 


entire Bell Telephone System, which 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Amencans, and its 
like is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our en pulation 
may be promptly shed united 
action in any national movement, 


whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


‘AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





sua GRAPE-VINES 


Also Small Fruits, Trees, 
ee age cheap. 2 sample vines pa Pest Oe be Dooce 
tive catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box}D Fredonia, 








SPECIMEN COPY FREE] 


A specimen copy of Seer Sete teers alleles 
a 


Circulation Dept. ochester, N. Y. | 
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> The garden tools for big results 
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to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, 
chard, and Beet Riding-Cultivators. 


anu 


as well as in larger acreage. 
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Cultivator, Plow 
hi 


or. shallow. 


They are > 88 time, lightening labor, and om better my for- 
over two million farmers, and gardeners. 
Fully guaranteed. ‘ 72-page Catalog, free! 

Describes over 70 tools including 12 entirely new ones, and ol vements CO 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, and Corn, Potato, Or- 
Write for it today 


SL Allen &Co Box1107G Philadelphia 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
tor and Plow pays for itself in a single season in the ihe family 
Sows all 
hills), plows, opens furrows and covers 
vates easily and thoroughly all through the season. 
No. 11 Planet Jr Combined Double and Single 
and Rake. Straddles crops till 20 ey 
igh, then works between. The plows open furrows 4 
and coverthem. The cultivator teeth work 
The hoes are wonderful weed- // 


Planet Jr tools last * Lb 


AD 


‘garden 
garden seeds Gn 4 ri ~ or 
them, hoes and culti- hey 


Wheel-Hoe, 


deep 


killers, The rakes do fine cultivation and 
therup trash. Unbreakablesteelframe. / 
trong high steel wheels and specially // 


TN hardened steels—new th is Z 

year. The greatest 

2 hand- , 
vating t 

in the "S, 
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NOW SAVE $52 


This is your opportunity to gain complete 
motor satisfaction on every trip—freedom from all 


those road troubles—without great expense. 


No need now for jiggling or shaking. Your Ford will 
ride like a canoe on a quiet lake when you equip it with 


AITCHANDEE 


Shock Absorbers 


New price $10.00. Formerly $15.00. This reduction is made 
because of enlarged volume. Yet the quality remains the same. 
There are numerous improvements in our new model. Over 
50,000 farmers have put Aitchandee Shock Abscrbers on their 
Fords—which proves how well men like our invention. 
Aitchandee is the original shock absorber using the cantilever 
principle which gives the long-sought-for, different tension on 
the downward and upward thrusts. 


JOY FOR FORD OWNERS 


Aitchandee Shock Absorbers are easily attached. Then begins 
complete satisfaction. Our cantilever principle removes those side 
slaps and thrusts when steering over rough roads or at high speed. 


“For the life of your car” is our guar- 
antee. Ask your dealer today. Or sent 
(i ‘| 


direct on receipt of price on a money- 
y- 
AS 


back basis. 
Aitchandee Shock Absorbers are the 
a 


cheapest good shock absorbers you can 
buy. Don’t wait any longer. \ 
The H. & D. Company, Inc. 

97 Marion Street, Goodland, Indiana 


COMFORT FOR $ 
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Set of Four 





Green’s Fruit Grower 
Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


Our Profitable Apple Orchard 

Our orchard experience has been en- 
couraging. The first year I came to this 
farm, which was about forty years ago, I 
planted an apple orchard, mostly of Bald- 
win. This orchard began to bear fruit as 
early as we could expect. It had the pecu- 
liarity of bearing fruit in years of compara- 
tive scarcity, therefore it was ever profitable. 

The tree thrived, thus at the end of 
thirty years we thought it best to cut out 
every other row, thinking that we would 
get better fruit and more of it by giving the 
trees plenty of sunshine, and plenty of 
space on which their feeding roots might 
roam for nourishment. The trees were 
planted two rods apart each way. It is a 
question whether it was necessary to remove 
every other row, and yet I do not favor 
crowding fruit trees. 

Last year, 1915, was favorable for the 
development of. apples owing to frequent 
showers, thus the fruit was larger and better 
than ordinary. 

In this small orchard were 99 Baldwin 
trees, 15 of which did not produce fruit, 
and some of the trees produced fruit only 
in part. The yield was 436 barrels of first 
class apples, which at $3.00 per barrel, 
which was the lowest price we received, 
amounted to $1,308. We sold the culls 
for $85, and the second class apples to the 
dryhouse for $250. We have on hand yet 
50 barrels, making a total of $1,793 re- 
ceived in one year from the apples grown 
on 84 trees. This gave for each tree a 
yield in cash of considerably over $20 per 
tree. 

Here are figures that are absolutely 
reliable, being those of Mr. E. H. Burson, 
our worthy superintendent. But this was 
an exceptional year and an exceptional 
crop. We would not intimate that an or- 
chard could be relied upon to bring in 
such revenue as this every year. If it would 
bring in half as much as this every other 
year, the average apple grower should feel 
warranted in planting an apple orchard 
upon his farm. But the strong point te be 
made is that if an apple orchard does not 
produce a crop of fruit, as sometimes it 
will not, there is no great expense attached 
to the care of the orchard for that year, 
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For Your Garden 


50——Giant Flowering Gladiolus——5SO 


Gladiolus require but little care, succeeding in ordinary garden 
in early summer and keep 
at it until 


They start blooming 


frost. 


A Bunch of Gladiolus Blossoms 


id to your door. Orders in the order they are 
order early. . 


your 








: . . 
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_ These glad- 
iolus can in no 
way be com- 
ared with the 
inds seen in 
the ordinary 
flower garden. They 
have long graceful 
spikes, 18 to 20 
flowers on a spike, 
single blossoms 
measuring 4 to 6 
inches across. 


This collection 
consists of fivelarge 
bulbs, one each of 
pink, yellow, red, 
white, and blue, 
and in addition, 45 
bulblets, (small 
bulbs). This collec- 
tion of small bulbs 
contains almost 
every color 
shade, and some 

rare varieties. The 
five large bulbs will all bloom this season. All of the small bulbs will bloom next year. 


How to Get Them. 


Send us a dollar bill with your name and address, and we will 
enter or extend your subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for 


three years and will send free the 50 Giant Flowering Gladiolus as described above, all 
will be filled strictly recei 


‘Rochester, N. Y. 


ae: 


therefore the loss is not serious. 

This year our foreman gave these apple 
trees more thorough spraying than or- 
dinary, which he thinks was one reason for 
RY | the crop being so uniformly good, there 

4| being but a small ——— of culls or 
. 2)| second class apples. This orchard is located 
r }/on less than five acres of ground. 
6)/One of our office clerks, tells us of 
(3; | an orchard in western New York, known to 
BX} him, from which $9,100 worth of apples 
was sold from 40 acres the past season, 1915. 
}| Ican never ~~ the large apple orchard 

planted by W. B. Hibbard near Green’s 
Fruit Farm. Mr. Hibbard was a nursery- 
%|man. He planted from 20 te 30 acres of 
\/apple trees which bore several modest 
crops before he died. After his death the 
.A|farm was sold at about the usual price 

S| paid for farm land, without much if any 
Be) | consideration of the fact that this large young 

\| apple orchard was a valuable asset. Now 
{| notice the result. The first year that the 
¢/new owner occupied this farm the large 
orchard produced apples enough to pay 
for the entire farm. ere are other simi 
incidents of farms with large orchards sellin; 
¢)| 10 or 20 years ago without much rega 
) | being paid to the size of the —_ orchard. 
Bex} | but now there%has been an awakening, and 

}/instead of the apple orchard being con- 

sidered simply to be valued as ordinary 
{| farm land, it is valued at $500 per acre at 
the lowest. In some parts of the west 
apple orchards have been valued at $2,500 
\| per acre, but this is altogether too high a 
¢) | price. 
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Farms Higher After the War 
4! A friend noted for his wise sayings tells 
4/me that American farms will increase in 
rice at the close of the present war in 
37| Europe. While it is never safe to rely en- 
f4|tirely upon prophetic utterances even of 
¥| wise men, it is well to bear in mind the 
opinion not only of my friend, but also of 
¢) | others, that after the war is over multitudes 
4|of men, women and children will leave 
A) | En nd, France, Germany and Russia 
and come to this country where their 
opportunities will be greater. It is pre- 
IN) | dicted that American farms will be divided 
{7 | into smaller parcels so as to meet the needs 
C4! of these incoming laborers, every one of 
whom will add to the wealth of America. 
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Success with the Home Fruit Gavdep 
Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I am sending ap 
t 


apple to you. Will you kindly tell me what | 


v*We have lived at this 

e have li at this place two seaso 
The first year we had no apples, the tie 
were so diseased in every way we Scarcely 
thought we could save them. But by per. 
sistent pruning, scraping, and sprayj 


they are coming out nicely, and the second _ 


season we an abundance of fruit, QOyr 
Wolf River and Northern Spies, many of 
them, weighed a pound apiece. We Picked 
fifteen bushels of Yellow arent from 
two medium sized trees. The first ones we 
sold for $1.60 Bl bushel, none less than 
$1.00. In the fall we received 75¢ and $1,099 
for our — when others were gett 
only 50c. But the trees had been fas | 
a times. We — one fall i 
apple, spicy, juicy and crisp, that | 
like the winter one I am sending you = 
we neglected to find out what it "was, 
Perhaps a can suggest. Flesh is white, 
Our Corsican strawberries, planted in 
the Spring of 1914, bore berries last year 
measuring 5 inches and more in circum. 
ference. A great many people saw them 
and said they were the largest strawberries 
they ever saw. And the beauty of it was, 
there were no small berries. Dertien five 
inches in circumference were common, 
some were larger.—Frank Allbritain, Ohio, 


—-0-—_—. 


What to Plant for Ornament 
Tam a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Couldn’t you give an article on what to 
plant on a lot with new buildings? I have 
a nice porch, What would be fine in the 
way of climbing roses and other nice climb- 
ing plants? Give names, also what varieties 
of roses will be bloomers and hardy 
for the yard, and some to train on a line 
fence. A nice article with names and 
directions, of plants would suit me fine and 

no doubt others.—Fred Murphy, Ohio, 





_ Reply:—While there is a choice in select- 
ing vines, plants and trees for ornamen’ 
bear in mind the fact that all vines, 
shrubs and all trees mentioned in catalog 
pages are desirable and attractive. Some 
are more vigorous than others and some 
require more attention than others. It is 
not necessary that you should have a list 
of 20 climbing vines, 20 ornamental shrubs, 
or 20 ornamental trees in order to make a 
proper selection. In fact the nursery 
catalog which attempts to recommend and 
name long lists of ornamentals or long lists 
of fruit, plants, vines and trees encumbers 
the mind of the purchaser and makes it 
difficult for him to select. Therefore the 
wise nurseryman recommends a few of the 
shrubs or trees that have proved more 
satisfactory and that do not require nursing 
in order to secceed. 

In ornamental trees I recommend for a 
rapid grower Carolina poplar, and for general 
planting mountain ash, double flowering 
thorn, catalpa, Russian mulberry, American 
elm, sugar maple, golden willow. 

For evergreens plant arbor vitae, Norway 
— blue spruce. For hedging plant 

alifornia privet, live forever rose and the 
evergreens mentioned above. For ora 
mental shrubs plant spiraea Van Houttel, 
deutzia- crenata rosea, mock orange, snow- 
ball, lilacs, my hydrangea, paeonies, 

rennial phlox, althea, smoke tree, golden 

ll, yucca, dwarf and standard barberry, 
weigela, golden glow. 

In roses the strong growers and free 
bloomers are crimson rambler, General 
Jacqueminot, yellow rambler, white ramb- 
ler, moss roses, Snow Queen, Coquette, 
Madam Plantier, Paul Neyron, crimson 
baby rambler and the yellow rose, Soliel 
d’Or, live forever and Magna Charta. 

For climbing vines plant clematis pant 
culata, which is most easily grown a0 
resembles a bank of snow with its myriads 
of blossoms, also Henryi and Jackman 
clematis, Hall’s Japan honeysuckle, am 
opsis Veitchii, Chinese blue wistaria, 
white wistaria. 

—————0——__—- 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: I 
tell you how much I enjoy your 
monthly issue. I put it along 
the Christian Herald. Its moral 
and precepts cannot fail to give all 
readers. : o ones of their 
li . I have enjoyed reco: 
the it Grower.—F. H. Trask, 
rose, Mass. 
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Orchard Fertilization 


Where cover crops have been grown 
in the orchard and this is always advisable, 
it is necessary to plow them down as early 
in the spring as the condition of the ground 
will permit. ‘Such crops as rye, especially 
make a heavy top growth and if permitted 
to grow too long in the spring will make 
a rank growth which is not only difficult 
to turn down but which will make the soil 
too open and oftentimes too acid. It is 
advisable to turn down the cover crop as 
early as permissible in order that the soil 
may be kept in a good condition and so 
that it may decay and set loose the plant 
foods, especially nitrogen, which the tree 
needs for its early spring growth, says 
Indiana Farmer. 

Fertilization should also be given atten- 
tion at this time of the year. This is one 
of the most commonly neglected phases of 
orchard management and many orchardists 
who otherwise care for their trees do not 
give the proper attention to fertilization. 
An application of a mixture of 100 pounds 
Chili nitrate, 150 pounds of dried blood, 
200 pounds of steamed bone meal and 50 
to 100 pounds of muriate of potash has been 
recommended for use in old orchards 
which have become run down but the potash 
will be rather hard to obtain this year. As 
the trees become more vigorous the amount 
of nitrate used may be cut down and in 
some cases where green manuring crops are 
used, dispensed altogether. This should be 
applied in the apple orchard just as the 
petals are falling, and to peaches just as the 
terminal buds are forming. 

No definite rules can be laid down for 
the fertilization of all orchards but in all 
cases care chould be exercised that com- 
mercial fertilizers are not used to the ex- 
clusion of other forms of plant food carriers. 





If this is done the soil is apt to become sour 
and to be in a poor condition generally. 


Apples and peaches, and in fact all of 
the tree fruits, are coming to be quite a 
source of revenue and it is not in the large 
plantings alone that this is true. The home 
orchard is perhaps the source of the greatest 
revenue of any class of plantings in the 
state and the farmer who has four or five 
acres of fruit can well afford to spend a 
few dollars in its renovation and main- 
tenance. Small plantings of this sort will 
bring in good revenues when properly cared 
for as regards pruning, spraying, and fertili- 
zation but without such care no orchard 
whether of a few acres or a commercial 
proposition, can give good returns. 

’ a i RAR 
Helpful Automobile Hints 

A very small percentage of drivers 
change the tires around at frequent in- 
tervals. It is a well known fact that con- 
siderably greater mileage is obtained from 
the tires when this is done. The driving 
wheels:are harder on tires, and these tires 
should not be allowed to wear too much. 
If changed to the front before too much 
wear takes place they will serve a long 
period on the front wheels. 





A small quantity of glycerine applied to 
the wind shield with a piece of cone waste 
will help to keep the glass clean when 
driving in the rain. The water will not 
stick to the so readily, and a clearer 
vision will obtained. If too much 
glycerine is used the effect will be worse. 





One part which requires lubrication, but 
Which is oftentimes neglected, is the in- 
terior of the flexible Derengvar drive 
shaft, to which part an elusive squeak can 
be traced. The best lubricant for the shaft 
8 a light grade of grease or non-fluid oil. 





When purchasing electric light bulbs one 
should note with care the type of lamp 
needful. If the voltage system is high, the 
ordinary six-volt bulb will not prove serv- 
leeable. It will burn out very quickly. 
Lamps should be obtained of sufficiently 

voltage to eliminate this possibility. 
i) 


It is well to check up the alignment of 
e front wheels occasionally. Sliding the 
ls against the curb is a frequent..oc- 
he It does not require a heavy blow 
bend one of the steering arms slightly. 
af en this is done the wheels become out 
line, and as a result the front tires will 
r unnecessary additional wear, due 
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The A ter- Cost 


HEN you buy an auto- 
bile, you expect to use it not 
only this year and next year, 
but for four or five, or six 
years, or even longer. So, while the 
first cost is always important, it is not 
nearly as important as the after-cost. 


You want a car that can be operated 
economically. You want a car that will 
give you the greatest mileage per 
gallon of gasoline and oil. You want a 
car that is properly balanced and light 
in weight so that you will get high tire 
mileage. 


This question of operating expense is 
one that some people overlook but it is 
the operating expense that makes a car 
either a good investment, a health and 
pleasure giving investment—or a bur- 
densome annoyance and financial drag. 


The World’s Motor Non-Stop Mile- 
age Record, established last January by 
a Maxwell stock touring car, offers 
some interesting facts. Not claims or. 
beliefs or opinions, but facts—facts 
that are supported and vouched for by 
The American Automobile Association, 
the supreme court of the automobile 
industry. 


In the first place, the record breaking 
Maxwell car ran over town and country 
roads for 44 consecutive days and 
nights, averaging more than 500 miles 
per day. During this time—1,056 
hours—the engine never stopped and 


the car stopped only long enough to 
take on gasoline, oil, water and a fresh 
driver. The ability of any car to run 
22,000 miles in 44 days without stop- 
ping the engine is conclusive proof of its 
genuine merit and quality throughout. 


But this is not all. Not only did the 
Maxwell prove its sturdiness, its won- 
derful endurance powers, but it estab- 
lished an average gasoline consumption 
of nearly 22 miles to the gallon. This 
is truly remarkable in view of the fact 
that this was primarily a Motor Non- 
Stop Endurance test and that no effort 
could be made to save fuel at the risk 
of stopping the engine. 


In addition, the champion Maxwell 
stock car used only one gallon of oil to 
every 400 miles of its journey, and it 
went the whole distance of 22,000 miles 
on two and one-half sets of tires. We 
have never heard of anything that 
could compare, in the smallest degree, 
with these figures, the accuracy of 
which is officially and indisputably 
established. 


Every Maxwell touring car turned 
out of our big Detroit factories is an 
exact duplicate of this car. The price 
of $655.00 is made possible by intensive 
manufacturing methods and the great 
number of cars we build during the 
year. If value, service and economy 
are of any importance to you, do not 
fail to inspect and test the Maxwell 
before making your selection. 








Brief Specifications—Four cylinder motor; cone clutch; unit transmission 3 (speeds) bolted 
to engine, 34 floating rear axle; left-side steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 
30x3}4" tires; weight 1,960 pounds. Equipment—Electric starter; Electric headlights (with 
dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; one-man mohair top with envelope 
and quick-adjustable storm curtains; clear vision, double-ventilating windshield; speedo- 
meter; spare tire carrier; demountable rims; pump, jack, wrenches and tools. Service—16 
complete service stations, 54 district branches, over 2,500 dealers and agents—so arranged 
and organized that service can be secured anywhere within 12 hours. Prices—2-Passen- 
ger Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger Touring Car, $655, F.O.B. Detroit. Threeother body styles. 
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California. 


real farmers. 
wanted to be “ shown.” 
It was not a land-selling trip — it was solely for investigation. 
We were guests of the local communities. 
autos and guides who showed us the agricultural activities in their 
neighborhoods. 
The party was impressed with the cheap hauling and easy getting 
about on smooth roads. 
The climate delighted them. The cozy homes appealed to them. 
‘They were convinced of the pleasure of living in California. 
They saw thrifty poultry and dairy 
farms. They saw cattle ranches. They saw farms devoted to grain 
and hay. And they saw diversified farming with its sure returns 
paying still better under California conditions. 
The reasonable land yalues, based on earning capacity, convinced 
all that California land is a good investment and a dividend-earner. 
Many in these two parties expressed a desire to live in California. 
Some are now arranging for farms and homes there. All said they 
would like to visit California again and again. 


They saw fruit orchards. 


taken on this trip is now ready for free distribution. 
includes many views of just what you have wanted to see. These Eastern farmers 
are proving for themselvés the truth of what they, and you, have read about 





Two trainloads of Eastern farmers saw California under my per- 
sonal escort last Fall. 
Showing them the country by auto, covering more than 600 miles, 
‘was something never tried before. 
Both of the Santa Fe Farmers’ Special parties were made up of 


A Book of Pictures 


You can prolong your active business life at least fifteen years in 
California. It is a country where you can farm twelve months in the year. 
You need not spend a large share of your earnings just to keep warm. 


Write me to-day. Let me help you plan your trip. Reduced fares next spring and 
summer will give you a chance to see the San Diego Exposition and agricultural sec- 
tions of California at small cost. Winter tourist fares now in effect. Ask all the 
questions you want, and say: ‘“‘ Send Farmers’ Special Book.” 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
2277 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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They were conservative, calculating people who 


They provided the 


Let me send you a copy. It 
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More Potato Profits 


Se a ee ence nectar 
growing potatoes. he right ones. Wemakecomple' es of pi 

, Cultivating, spraying, ridging and dig, tools, all of 
person Ty “80 years of fi and farm experiance back of them. 
to tell you 


‘80 years of facto 
about all ¢ 


j 
potato machines but have room here for one only. 


onl . Isn't it better 
Potato Planters Poplant Piet & make: over’. faa of ground count and none 



































of the rest of the work 
with or wi' 


Saves one or two 


are in 


ig Co., Box 165 - 





Sree Cre penachines are Siding and Walking 
ithout fertilizer di 5 er es are ing i 
Cultivators, Four and Siz Row Sprayers (also one with low nozzles to reach underside 
of leaves), Potato Diggers, Weeders and Ridgers. 
Ask your dealer to show them but write us for separate book 
for each line. Sent Free to all who state in which th 

i How many acres are you going to plant 
Grenloch, N. J. 


ieman Manufacturin 
We also make Garden Tools for practical farmers and Sprayers of every kind. 
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Eclipse Spray Pumps 


In use in more successful orchards than all other makes. Used by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Find out what Eclipse offers in 
more profits for orchards, vineyards or potato fields. Address 


Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co., Box 13, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Send for Free Catalogue 


We Have a Story for You 


e to the Men Who Know 


There is a great difference in spray pumps and 
spraying apparatus. One kind is made by practical 
orchardists and has been improved through over 20 years of orchard 
success. Write a letter or postcard to Morrill & Morley Mfg. Co. Findout about 














Good DrainagP is Necessary 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD, Il. 

Thorough and proper drainage of any soil 
is necessary to put it in good producing 
order, be it for fruits, vegetables or any- 
thing else that may be grown upon it. I do 
not mean deeskataly tiling or other ditching 
methods but drainage by proper cultiva- 
tion, or in the case of clay subsoils or other 
hard pans, then tiling. 

Fruit plant roots will not thrive in a com- 
pacted or wet soil. It is true that moisture 
is quite essential but an overdose is in- 
jurious. It is well for us to remember that 
plant roots breathe and absorb. In com- 
pact or wet soils where a sufficient circula- 
tion of air is impossible, they cannot do 
these things. They breathe oxygen, and 
they absorb the elements which are neces- 
sary for plant growth. In a soil which is 
wet or compacted they can neither breathe 
or absorb, because the oxygen is not there 
and the necessary plant-growth elements 
are locked up in the soil, consequently 
the plant in such soil soon dies. 

By proper drainage two objects can be 
obtained: First, the riddance of surplus 
water, and second, the supplying of oxygen 
to the soil through air circulation and the 
unlocking of other elements in the compacted 
earth, thus allowing the plant roots free 
access to both. 

When drainage is spoken of it can be 
applied to any soil. Even sandy lands are 
benefited for fruits by drainage. Wet 
soils, compact soils, and even sandy soils, 
are deficient in stores of nitrogen, which is 
so essential to the proper growth of plants. 
hn condition can be remedied by proper 
tiling. 

Surface ditches may afford temporary 
drainage but this has its objection, as an 
orchard thus drained will be difficult to get 
over when spraying, harvesting the fruit, 
or doing other things in the orchard with 
teams and machinery. Tiling is far better 
in these respects, besides being much more 
thorough, especially if the tiles are laid well. 

Sometimes a thorough, deep breaking-up 
of the soil, with plenty of coarse mulch 
turned under, will afford temporary relief 
as a drain, especially in a stiff clay soil. 
In a short time, however, the soil will 
again become compacted, when it will 
require a similar operation or tiling. In 
the long run, the latter pays best. 

A loamy soil which is naturally rich in 
plant food will require but little under- 
draining but it should be deeply stirred and 
thoroughly broken up before fruit plants 
are placed therein. Clay soil is more 
difficult to put in good condition and often 
requires manuring and commercial fertil- 
izers which should be applied before plowing, 
that they may become thoroughly mixed 
with the soil when the land is being pre- 
pared for planting. Green manuring is 
also good. A loamy soil with a deep subsoil 
pnderlying it will probably yield the best 
results, especially if it be well prepared 
by thorough culture before planting. 

Timber land with proper exposure and 
drainage is preferable for orchards. Such 
land contains naturally all the elements of 
plant food necessary to insure a good and 
sufficient growth of wood and fruit. Fruit 
grown on such land that is naturally adapted 
to horticulture will rank first in size, qual- 
ity, quantity and appearance. 

—_———_0-——"""" 
Importance of Organic Matter in Soils 

The following item on soil: fertility is 
taken from the annual report of the Bureau 
of Soils: 

Organic matter is essential to make a 
soil of what would otherwise be pulverized 
and more or less hydrolyzed rock, and 
while there are some soils — of grow- 
ing crops that contain sm uantities of 
organic matter, on the whole the quantity 
of this material in average soils is consider- 
able. The average organic content of soils 
amounts to approximately 50 tons per acre, 
and yet the nature of this material has been 
but little understood. It has been believed 
for many years that it consisted chiefly of 
some such body as humic acid, differing 
perhaps in different soils, but having the 
same general properties. One prominent 
service which these investigations have 
rendered agriculture has been to show the 
nonexistence of humic acid and its hypothe- 
tical relatives. 

_—— 


The fertilizer requirement of vegetables 
is higher than that of any other farm sep: 
For intensive work it may pay to apply 
fertilizer to the value of $75 to $150 per acre. 
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, SAVE THE TREES 

G2. Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 

Rigs etc., by spraying your trees with 

CAUSTIC "7 

GOOD'S2==FISH OIL 

, SOAP NOS 

¥ Sure death to tree pests. Contains 

nothing injurious to trees—fertilizesthe 

‘ soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 

of Agriculture. 

FREE—Our valuable book on Tree and Plant Diseases. 


JAMES GOOD, Origin iginal Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 
Small Fruit Plants 


4 Guaranteed in every way. Prices rea- t 
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sonable. Fine, large, healthy plants. Guar- 
anteed to be true to name and to reach you in 
good growing condition. If you want to get 
our bargains write at once for catalog. 


,Keith Bros. Nursery 


Box Sawyer, Mich. 


Garden Outfit Complete For 25c 


and a little favor 

Sent Post Paid 

PARCEL POST. 

Drill- Cultivator, 
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ica. Do not 
what we can do for you. WRI 


TO US. 
EAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. B-49 CHICAGO 


WANTED—HONEST, ENERGETIC MEN in 

every ovate to sell our big line of goods direct to 

farmers. EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. We 

fully instruct you. Farmers, laborers, mechanics, or 

any men willing to work can make 

$1000 to $3000 A YEAR 

handling our big sellers. Exclusive territory given. 

We furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to 

carry the g . Be your own boss in a pleasant, 

er and profitable business. Write at once 

or particulars, giving age and occupation. 

_ THE DUOFORM COMPANY, Dept. 15 
North Java, N. Y. f 











Don’t run risks when you can buy st 
ers’ prices, direct from America’s largest 
nurserymen,. 62 years’ reliability and experi- 
ence. Thousandsof hardy, healt 7. spoolimene 
of choice Fruit and Ornamental Over 
1200 a greenhouses. Safe arrival 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Photo-Catalog FREE! 
192 pages—America’s Nursery Authority. Tells 
about proper selection, planting and care. 
Saves you money—makes you money. Write 
at once for Seed, Rose, Plant, Shrab and Tree 
Catalog No. 2. Fully illustrated. It’s FREE. 
_ Address Today—Dept.312 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. |ji} 


High Class Hunting 
and 
K& Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, 
wolf, cat, rabbit, and fox- 
hounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, swine, young stock spec 
ialty. Ten cents for handsome catalogue of ail 
breeds. Price-lists of poultry and pigeons. 


‘SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
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Green’s Frui 


On the Trail of the Muskrat! 





By CHAS. A. GREEN 


As a boy on the homestead farm I was 


continuously on the trail of this interesting 


uatic animal. Our farm was skirted on 
the south by the Honeoye creek, two miles 
south of the village of East Rush, and this 
peautiful stream was the favored haunt of 
the muskrat, sometimes known as the 
musquash. The first money I can remem- 
ber having earned was secured from the 
gale of muskrat skins captured from the 
Honeoye creek and sold to the fur dealers 
of Rochester, N. Y. Though I caught 
many of these interesting creatures in 
traps, I was never so successful with traps 
as with my little 32 caliber rifle, with which 
I became so expert I could easily clip off 
the head of a squirrel without marring 
other portions of its body. 

Though the muskrat is of nocturnal 
habits, feeding and traveling mostly by 
night, I have captured it at all hours of the 
day, but more frequently about sundown, 
when the shadows were falling and the 
birds were getting ready for an evening 
nap. I found this game in the morning 
feeding in the ditches of the lowland an 
at all hours during floods in the creek. 
The muskrat’s burrow begins below the 
water line and extends up into the bank. 
This accounts for the diving of the muskrat 
when the hunter approaches, and the dis- 
appearance of the game, which is able to 
continue its journey under the water to the 
entrance below the water line of its burrow. 

It is evident that the muskrat has a rare 
instinct of direction and location, and that 
he can see when in the water as well as 
when on the land. I cannot say definitely 
how far he can swim under the water in 
search of the entrance to his burrow, but 
my opinion after long observation is that 
this animated submarine can proceed under 
water in the direction of his home for a 
distance of ten rods. While skating upon 
the neighboring brooks when a school boy, 
I found the ice so transparent I could see 
the muskrat gliding beneath the ice across 
stretches of ponds where he did not appear 
at all disconcerted. 

The fact that I secured most of this 
aa floods is easily accounted for. 

e rising waters of the creek fill the burrow, 
completely covering the banks and forcing 
the muskrat out of his lair, for he is not 
amphibious. Thus during the freshets of 
oe I would tramp up and down the 

ore of the creek for miles, watching piles 
of driftwood or groups of willows, upon 
which there was likely to be perched a fine 
fat muskrat, waiting for the flood to de- 
cline so that it might safely return to its 
subterannean retreat where it was safe 
from all harm. A shot from my rifle 
would end the career of the little animal. 
In many instances I could not reach his 
body until the flood had subsided. 

The muskrat in swimming, and he is a 
fast swimmer, leaves a wide trail of ripples 
which announce his presence to the hunter, 
but in most instances he is found to be on 
the opposite side of the stream. I remember 
on one occasion while hunting, coming 
back upon a little bay, or what in Dakota 
would be called a coolie. When the shadows 
of night had fallen and I could no longer 
see to shoot, I found the place alive with 
muskrats and counted a dozen playing 
about in the water at one time. When 
caught in a trap the muskrat often gnaws 
off his foot and escapes. If this does not 
occur, he is most often found dead, having 
drowned himself, the trap being set close 
to the water’s edge. The muskrat is a 
Voracious eater and in consequence is 
usually fat. The water lily is a favorite 
food, as are nearly all vegetables and fruits. 
Sometimes he makes inroads upon the apple 
orchard. In winter he forages beneath the 
ice, carrying his food in his mouth to his 
burrow or to his camp made of flags, which 
Mise above the ice like small haycocks, 
which have no entrance above the water 
line, but which he enters from beneath 
and where he spends much of his time dur- 
ing winter. % 

The ability with which the muskrat and 
other wild animals find their food or know 
of its whereabouts is something beyond 
~ comprehension of man, as is indicated 

y the muskrats coming from the creek in 
midwinter when the snow was two feet 
deep, climbing the hill, and entering “my 
ather’s cellar through a hole which they 
f dug in the earth beneath the snow, and 
eeding there upon carrots and apples for 
weeks before discovered. 





Of late years the muskrat has been prized 
as food, but sometimes it is slightly tinted 
with the odor of musk, which is unpalata- 
ble. The muskrat is exceedingly prolific, 
producing three to nine young at a birth, 
and often breeding two or three times a 
year. It does some injury to mill ponds and 
dikes by its burrows, which open the way for 
the escape of the imprisoned waters. 5,- 
500,000 pelts of the muskrat have been 
sold in one year. Men and women wear the 
fur of muskrat under various names. It is 
a durable fur and when clipped and dyed 
can with difficulty be distinguished from 
the seal and other valuable furs. Of late 
years muskrat farms have been established, 
covering many hundred acres, wherein 
the muskrat is protected and encouraged 
to multiply until the proper season arrives 
for gathering the harvest of hides and offer- 
ing it in the market. In size the muskrat 
is about two-thirds that of the woodchuck. 


——_0-—-—-—-—-——_ 

Walnut Crop and Statistics as Pub- 
lished in the Annual Review 
Number California Fruit News 
December, 1914 

The walnut is the principal commercial 
nut produced in California, although 
several other varieties are produced in 
small quantity and will doubtless in the 
future me material factors. As a final 
outcome, the estimates made at this time 
by the Association is 8,500 tons of walnuts 
for Southern California. There is rather a 
material production of walnuts in some | 
sections in Northern California now and | 
Santa Clara county, Contra Costa county 
and some of the Sierra foothill sections 
in the lower end of the San Joaquin Valley 
are growing walnuts in commercial quanti- 
ties. 
Importations of walnuts into the United 
States are very material and always exceed 
the total crop in California so that there is 
always room for expansion in this industry 
in this country. The 1913 tonnage as we 
now make it after a final figuring was 11,350 
tons of walnuts produced in California, 
which shows the 1914 crop to have been a 
small one. 1914 turned out less walnuts 
than we have had in any year since in 1907, 
unless the estimate should need to be raised 
a little in which case 1914 may rank equal 
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on the FARM 


Before you begin the improvements, during the 
progress of the work and after the improvements 
have been completed—Keep a Kodak record. 

In every phase of farm work and farm life there 
are pictures that are interesting and valuable. 





And 


Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Kodak on the Farm.”’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
472 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















to the 1908, 1909 and 1910 seasons, which 
were all between 9,000 and 10,000 tons. | 


Hand & Power 


MAYES sprayers 


The more thorough the spraying opera- 
tion the greater is the or" A 
crop. ‘ower 
50 STYLES Sprayers are guar- 
Hand or Power anteed to maintain 300 
Ibs. pressure. 300 Ibs. 
completely atomizes 
the solution into a pen- 
etrating, fog-like mist that seeks out and ad- 
heres to every particle of foliage. Saves time 
and solution, and gives a better quality and larger 
quantity of salable fruit. 
Spraying We make spravers for orchards, field crops, shade 
— hops, poultry, painung, disinfecting, home and 
garden use. 


Write! 












Sprayers for 
Small or Large 
Orchards 
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Hand Sprayer 









Send postal for FREE Book37 on High- 
Pressure Spraying and 64page Catalog. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Galva, lll. 
































It Will Heal and Cure 


Hoofs, Corns, Scratches, Grease 


I ask now is that you fill out and 
mail me the coupon. 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. 





and by spring it was grown d 





FRED STOUT Monroe, N. J. 


Hard and Contracted Feet, Split and Cure before you pay me one penny. 


Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, Cc o 

Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Teats of 

Cows, Ulcers, Old Sore, etc. All orona Wool at 
The Wonderful Healing Compound 


. is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or oint- 
a Gontlomen— 1 used Corona Wool Fat on! ments which contain grease and blister compounds, It is the only remedy that 
and by spring it was grown down ond clone will penetrate the hoof of a horse, which is 60% to 70% water. Itis nota 
I think it 1s the best preparation 1 ever| Tease, but the fatty secretions extracted from the skin and wool of the sheep, 
used for all kinds of sores.” It is readily absorbed, penetrates to the inflamed inner tissues, heals and 
cures. Does not burn or blister, leaves no 












Heals Barb Wire Wounds 
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net, write and tell me 
ailment you intend to use it on. 
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If you own one or more horses and cows, 
|= mail me the coupon below, or even a post 
eeq card, and I will send you this big can of 
4 Corona Wool Fat on 20 Days’ Free 
‘za Trial, with full directions how to use it. 
al want to show you what_a wonderful 
EL healing preparation Corona Wool Fat is. 
—— I want to prove to b genich a your horses 
and cows—how quickly an 








surely it will Heal 
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res. | F scars, Causes no 
pain, will never get rancid or decompose. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon Bary 


Hyou have never sent for a trial can of Corona Wool Fat, 
le e 7 by return mail, postpaid, 
on 20 days’ free trial. Use it according to directions 
and if it does what I claim, send me only 50c. If it does 
and it wont cost you a cent, i 


Sy Soo, 
CHS So iu 


SIT 


Cc. G. PHILLIPS, Manager 


THE CORONA MFG. CO. xinton; cio. 
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LETTUCE, - all the year. PUMPKIN, Best for pies. 
tdteconant SAseae™ i Peenneate Sami Ola here 
a mera! favorite. P . 
the best varieties Po- Beet, - “Olds” best early. SPINACH, - - Olds’ Long Season) 

ONION, - - Wethersfield. TURNIP, - Favorite table varietyé 

PARSNIP, Smoothest and best. COSMOS, Olds’ largest flowering. 

WATERMELON, Leading melon. DIANTHUS, - Best double pinkse 

LED PARSLEY, - Fine for seasoning. TTE, - Finest strain. 
g MUSKMELON, - - Rocky Ford, POPPY, - Splendid double mix 

CUCUMBER, Olds’ White Spine. ZINNIAS, - Olds’ Superb Mixed, 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY, 9 Olrs Bide., Madison, Wise 
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ON THE GROUND WITH A 


STAN Jaro SPRAY PUMP 


O ladder or scaffold needed to spray the tallest tree in your orchard in half’ 

N the time required by others. Used with either bucket or barrel. ( 
The knapsack attachment (supplied at slight additional cost) 

makes possible the rapid spraying of potatoes and low growing crops. 

Whitewash your barns and poultry houses with the Standard. 


' It pays for itself many times ina single season. Simple in con- “jaéw 
struction. Made of brass with nothing to break or wearout Seo 
Guaran 5 years. Lasts a lifetime. ee 
Most hardware and seed dealers carry the Standard in stock. Ask fora 43 
demonstration. If your dealer does not handle the STANDAD do not ac- 
cept a substitute but write direct tous and we will supply you. [4 
$4 Prepaid. ($5 west of Denver.) Money back if not fs 
Satisfied. Write for special offer and Catalog D. § 
THE STANDARD STAMPING CO. 


351 Main Street 
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You Can’t Fool Farmers 
on the Quality of anything produced by the soil. That’s 
why farmers are among the biggest consumers of 


‘“‘PIPER.”’ They recognize the supreme quality of leaf 
in this highest type of chewing tobacco in the world. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO (fitvor ) 


Only the cream leaves of the finest, ripest, white Burley 
tobacco are used in ‘“‘PIPER.”’ And their rich, juicy mellow- 
ness is blended with a wonderful, wine-like flavor that affords 
wholesome, healthful enjoyment and lasting satisfaction not 
obtainable in any other tobacco. 


——BuyPIPER” by the Box and 
you’ll always have a supply 
handy. For your convenience 
we pack “‘PIPER’’ in 2-lb. 
boxes of 36 separate foil- 
wrapped 5c cuts; alsoin ¥ 
2-lb. boxes of 18 ten- 
cent cuts. 













Sold by dealers everywh ld 
Sea Sic wate ees Bo con odode 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 










Plan for an Asparagus |Bed 

A garden is not complete without an 
asparagus bed. 
vegetables, coming in the spring at a time 
when the garden has little to offer for the 
table, says Farmer’s Review. 

It is easy to grow asparagus. Any kind 
of soil will do, provided it is rich enough. 
The soil can hardly be made too rich, for 
it ls a gourmand among plants. When once 
established, asparagus will keep on pro- 
ducing shoots for years, even though neg- 
lected, as may be seen in old gardens. 
Seedlings that come up in fence corners or 
uncultivated fields will hold their own against 
grass and weeds, thus proving how hardy 
the plant really is. 

But while asparagus will grow when 
neglected, it is under cultivation that the 
shoots are succulent and desirable. Such 
stalks, sometimes more than an inch in 
diameter are the product of roots well fed 
and cared for. They offer quite a contrast 
to the tough, spindling sprouts of a neg- 
lected bed. 

In the small garden the plants are set 
quite close, even 12x15 inches, but when 


It is one of the early ¢ 3 
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“Your health is worth more than 
it can possibly cost you.’’ 


— Samuel Johnson, 











Pneumonia 

Pneumonia is especially prevalent at this 
season of the year. Damp, cold weather 
lowers the vitality, and exposure in a weak. 
ened condition is often followed by fatal 
results. The congestion from a chill rapidly 
develops into inflammation, and if speedy 
remedial attention is not given death may 
follow. 

Chills, colds, catarrh, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia and many other affections of the 
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grown like this the ground should be kept 
well fertilized; otherwise the stalks will 
deteriorate from starvation. It can be 
grown like this, however, when space is 
limited, though such close planting is not 
to be recommended. 

Commercial growers give asparagus much 
more space. The rows are made four, even 
five feet apart. This leaves room for culti- 
vating with a horse. The plants are sect 
two or three feet apart in the row. There 
is then room for large, strong hills and the 
labor of cultivation is reduced to a mini- 
mum. If any one doubts that the plants 
can utilize so much ground, let him dig 
up a hill from a row of four or five years’ 
standing and note what a root system it 
has. There is no great amount of room to 
spare. Then take up a plant from a closely 
set bed and see now the roots are interlaced 
in their struggle for existence. 

Keep the plants growing. Cultivation 
should be continued through the summer. 
It is then that the roots are laying up a 
store of food to be used next spring. Next 
sgason’s crop depends upon what is done 
‘uring the summer. 

Besides a heavy coat of well-rotted man- 
ure in the fall or early spring, that from the 
horse stable being best, there are commercial 
fertilizers which are useful. Wood ashes 
or potash in some other form are good, so 
are the nitrates. This last applies especially 
to nitrate of soda, in which the plant takes 
unusual delight. A small quantity is suf- 
ficient, but it makes a surprising increase 
in the yield of good stalks. 

here are not many insect enemies of 
asparagus, but one of these causes great 
damage at times. The asparagus beetle 
lays its eggs on the stalks and both itself 
and its young feed upon them. After the 
cutting season is over the insects can be 
killed by spraying with an arsenate. 

There are low garden crops from which 
more satisfaction is obtained for the ground 
occupied than is yeilded by a bed of as- 
paragus. It is so easily grown that there 
should be no excuse for not having a gen- 
erous supply of it. 


—-_—_———-0-"-— 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am a sub- 
scriber to the Fruit Grower, in my 
judgment the best paper of its kind 





that is published.—J. P. Holladay, Wyo. 


lungs, throat and breathing passages belon 
to the sa:me family of disease. In onal 
the same causes are responsible for them all. ' 
The conditions which give one man a nasal 
cold start the seeds of consumption in 
another or develop quick pneumonia in a 
third. 

Popular ignorance of the meaning of 
the term “injurious exposure”’ is responsible 
for much sickness. Initially the fault is 
due to the lowering of resisting power of the 
body, because the same exposure which ma 
invigorate one man may kill another. 
walk in the open air even in a rain or snow- 
storm is not exposure in anything like the 
injurious sense of a slight draught in a 
heated room, damp clothing or improper 
diet or excessive stimulants. 

It is not exposure to fresh air, to sunshine, 
cold or rain that is injurious, but exposure to 
bad hygienic conditions. Pneumonia has 
been frequently said to be the disease of the 
robust and strong. This is because weaker 
individuals would become ill long before 
the breaking-down point which pneumonia 
signifies. Pneumonia is rather a culmina- 
tion of nature’s punishments for violation 
of the laws of health than a chance happen- 
ing resulting from one misdeed. 


—————-0—-—-— 


Cause of Colds 

The invariable cause of colds comes from 
within, not without. No one takes co 
when in a vigorous state of health, with 
pure blood coursing through the body, and 
there is no good reason why anyone i 
ordinary health should have a cold. It 
may come from insufficient exercise, breath- 
ing of foul air, want of wholesome food, | 
of bathing, etc., but always from some viola 
tion of the plain laws of health. 


————_0—-——_—_ 


Cure for Neuralgia 
A simple method of curing facial neural 
giais: If the neuralgia is in the right side of 
the face the left hand should be pe in& 
basin of water as hot as can be borne. OF 
if neuralgia is in the left side of the face then 
the right hand should be placed in the hi 
water. It is asserted that in this way 
may be obtained in less than five minutes. 
The explanation is that the two nerves 
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which have the greatest number of tactile 
perve endings are the fifth and the median 
nerve. As the fibres of these two nerves 
cross any impulse will affect the right side 
of the face, or if applied to the right hand 
will affect the left side of the face. This 
js on account of the crossing of the cords. 


-_ HOC 


How to Walk. Doctors are advising all 
their patients who lead sedentary lives to 
go in for walking. You must walk if you 
would maintain your health and’ prolong 
your life. 

To get the most from walking, you should 
Jearn to walk erectly. Be sure to hold your 
chest and head high. Keep your arms to 
your side or let them swing modestly. 

You should have an energized carriage, 
and the right way to get it is to get your 
movement from the hips. Walk with your 
legs, not by a swing or swaying of the 
whole body. 


_—_—_—_—-0O—--"— 
What We Owe the Birds 


Why should birds fear a human being? 
asks the Milwaukee “Journal.”’ They have 
no fear of the horse or cow. There are birds 
that even light on the back of a cow and 
devour the flies that are troublesome. If 
mankind were kind and thoughtful of the 
rights of birds, what a pleasure it might be. 


Every small boy and girl should be taught || 


to love all birds and never to disturb or 
frighten them. ‘Their companionship and 
their songs more than repay the little fruit 
or grain that they eat. And we cannot for- 
get that but for the aid of the birds we 
could not have fruit or grain. “The hop 
aphis,” the “North American” tells us 
“developing thirteen generations in a year, 
at the end of the twelfth generation would 
have multiplied to the inconceivable number 
of ten sextillions of individuals.” Forbush 
says: “If this brood were marshalled in a 
line ten to the inch, it would extend to a point 
so sunk in profundity of space that light 
from the head of the procession, traveling 
at the rate of 184,000 miles per second, 
would require 2,500 years to reach the 
earth.” Think once what would be our 
condition if the birds should fail to destroy 
thisone kind of insect. And other kinds are 
innumerable. What love and protection and 
care we owe these birds! 


————o—" 


Three Good Apples 

I do not believe that Stayman Winesap 
will prove to be a profitable apple with you. 
The Stayman is an apple for the Middle 
South States, such as Maryland, Delaware, 
West Virginia, Southern New Jersey, 
Southern Pennsylvania and westward along 
the same latitude. It also succeeds well in 
some portions of the Pacific Northwest, 
says Practical Farmer. Beach, in the 
“Apples of New York,” says: “As tested 
at this station (Geneva) the tree is modera- 
tely vigorous, comes into bearing young, 
and is a reliable annual cropper, alternating 
heavy with light crops; but the fruit does 
not develop properly here in size and color. 
It is evidently not well suited for regions 
as far north as this.” The Stayman, to 
develop proper size to fruit, requires a long 
growing season, and in regions of short 
growing seasons it fails to develop a proper 
color. It requires ideal conditions to get 
Stayman well colored. The quality of this 
variety, however, is very high. 

Stark is a long lived tree. I have seen 
beautiful Starks grown as far north as 
central Maine. It is of fine quality and a 
good keeper. I have never noticed any bad 
dropping in this variety. It will probably 
succeed where Baldwins will. However, in 
some localities it fails to color. It ought to 
make a good apple for your purpose. 

: Rome is a@ good grower and an apple of 
ar quality. It is also well known upon the 
market. You are about the northern limit 
of its range, and you may have some diffi- 
culty in obtaining size. The Rome, under 
Proper culture, ought to be a long lived tree. 


——_0-——_ 


Another three years have about 
f ed and we are looking each month 
pod THE FRUIT GROWER—the best 
an Journal published, always read 

th pleasure and profit by ev 
Member of the family. The tone and 
aatiment of the Journal seems to aim 
pe! only for more and better Fruit, but 
ws the improvement of the homes and 

Troundings. Long may it prosper!— 





- Sanderson, Ohio. 
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Sowing Rye for Cover Crop 


Sowing rye in the early fall for a manure 
crop is a practice that is worthy of trial by 
every corn belt farmer. Experiments con- 
ducted in different sections of the country 
have proven that green rye is equal, ton 
for ton, to stable manure with one small ex- 
ception, says 20th Century Farmer. Man- 
ure has half a pound of phosphoric acid per 
ton more than rye. This, at present com- 
mercial prices, would amount to about 3 
cents, 

In a ton of green rye there are eleven 
pounds of nitrogen, four and one-half 
pounds of phosphoric acid and twelve and 
one-half pounds of potash. A ton of green 
clover contains only twelve pounds of 
nitrogen. : 

In order to get the best results from rye 
sown on stubble land it is necessary to plow 
the ground as early as possible after the 
crop is harvested. The best results are ob- 
tained where the binder is followed by the 
disc. The land should be plowed about the 
middle of August, followed immediately by 
a harrow and surface packer. 


The rye should be sown early in Septem- 
ber in order that the crop may have the 
® 








opportunity of covering the ground well 
before winter. This heavy crop of rye will 
answer two purposes; first, it covers the 
ground and keeps the wind from blowing 
the soil; secondly, it aids in keeping the soil 
covered with snow during the winter and 
thus prevents the disastrous leaching that 
occurs. 





Mae Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7.45. Ctgs.reeach, 15 
ws Acres Government Auction Bargains illustrated 
and described in 420 large page who! and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 cent 
30 cente West of the Mississippi River. 
Broad: ¥ 




















Mulches and pulverizes, with greatest ease in handling and working. The 


“Acme” Foot Lift Weeder 


destroys all weeds, cutting deep as desired, and tills 
knife ne eet to the ground, ata ——. e, make draft 


ectly. Its 


easy. Foot Lift Lever clears off the weeds and lifts the knives for 
transportation. 5 sizes—cutting 5 ft. to 12 ft.wide. Write for free 
book, now. Get every weed, quicker and cheaper, with the“‘ : 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 37£imSt, Millington, N:-~ 
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Easy Starting; No Cranking; Fuel Saving. 


. WHEN you can buy a 20 H-P. automobile for $400.00, 
' ' ora 40 H-P. car for $885.00—nationally advertised 
prices for cars of known high quality, why should you 





Let me send you 





F. O. B. Factory 
Stationary Engines. 
2 H-P., ° s 
3 HP., e 52.45 
4H-P., ° 69.75 
6 H-P., e 97.75 
8 H-P., . 65 
12 HP., in 
HP., ° 279.70 
H-P., ° 
Portable Engines. 
2 #H-P., ° $39.95 
3 H-P., e 60. 
4H-P., » 82.75 
6 H-P., és 127.75 
8 H-P., ° 174.65 
12 H-P., . 237.00 
16 H-P., . 329.70 
22 H-P., ns 412.30 














Gasoline 

Kerosene 
Distillate 
and Gas. 


Sent Direct From My Factory & 
to User-——5-Year Guarantee 


Large quantity manufacturing makes the lower automobile prices. 
139. My large quantity manufacturing makes my low prices—that and my 
197.00 | small cost of selling—direct-from-factory-to-user. 


Easy Terms Lower 


My easy-payment plan of selling, 
makes it easy for you to own a WITTE 
engine on terms under which the engine 
can earn its own cost while you pay for 
it. Write me your address, and tell me 
the kind of work you have to do, and I 
will send you my most liberal offer. 


Write For My Book. 


high-quality engines, and how I can sell them for low 
prices, Learn why I use semi-steel castings, with engine bed separa- 
ble from cylinder; vertical valves; four-ring pistons; automobile 
ignition; safety spark-shift for easy and safe starting; and 30 other 
features, without which no engine is now of the highest quality. 
Write me today at my nearest office. 


Ed.H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 


2379 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2379 Empire Building, 










2 Book Free 


To J, 
ENGINES 


pay $25 to $40 per horse-power, for any single-cylinder B 
i pee og nrg gasoline engine. Besides the engine, — Spence an,re You 
cost, while you has its transmission, body, radiator, lights, springs, wheels, axles, any .™ore pay 
her $2. tires and many other parts not required in the gasoline engine. or easy Wine, Or 
pay Everybody agrees that present auto prices, $20 to $25 per horse- 22d mat TMs, spot 
ED. H. WITTE. power, buy good high-grade cars. It is just as easy to see that less Pon beilg the cone 
Hi M than $17.50 per horse-power is enough to pay for high-quality, sta- mve You I — 
ere Are y tionary gasoline engines, pan You Mone,” 
Latest Prices: nae 


Prices 


I will undertake to ‘ory that my 
engines, at less than $17.50 per horse- 
power, are worth most to have for any farm or 
shop work. More money for any engine, willnot 
do the work for less cost, and thatis, really, the 
deciding test. Let me send you my evidence to 
show that a WITTE engine will do your work in 
the highest-quality kind of way, and ata big save 
in cost for you. 








My a book a ae 
explains m study of my 
P y book will make you 
competent to judge 
any engine correct- 
ty, and enable you 
to select your en- 
gine safely, on your 
own judgment, 
whether you ever 
buy from me or 
not. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 
2379 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2379 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your newest and finest engine book, ‘““How 
to Judge Engines,” and tell me, without any obligation on m 
part, how easily I can get a WITTE engine, if I should wish 
one, at your new low prices. 
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| mao SPRAYERS 





HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
OF 29 YEARS 
That Proves the Quality 


GOOD sprayer is a profit-making investment, and if it’s a Hurst you know the quality is 
the very best. Used by the United States Government, State Experiment Stations and 
thousands of the most progressive and successful growers. 

You can make big money out of your orchard and field crops if you spray thoroughly. Pretect 
your trees and crops from scale, blight, scab, rot and insects ofall kinds, and double yeur profits. 
Our BIG FREE BOOK described below containe valuable information that every grower should 
have. It also shows eur complete line of 32 different styles of sprayers. 


8 BF an 





















Quality Sprayers for every purpose. Man Powerand Horse Power for field and orchard. Barrel and Power Sprayers all give high pressure and produce vapor 
spray that kills scale, prevents blight and scab, and rids your erops of all fungus and insect pests. Hurst Sprayers have brass ball valves and all the working parts 7 
come in contact with the solution are made of brass, Cyclone agitation insures an even distribution of the spraying materials and best results. These sprayers are 
made by practical men who know the needs of the fruit grower and farmer and know what & sprayer should do. Our 29 years’ experiencein the manufacture of 
sprayers, together with the capacity of our large factory, enable us to build the very best sprayers at the very lowest prices. Get our big FREE BOOK—‘‘Why, How 
and ming a Spray”—Contains 74 illustrations of insect and fungus pests and gives remedy for each. Also shows 32 different styles of quality sprayers for every 
purpose. te at Once. 





Send me your Catalog, Spraying Guide and information 








aon oO UR BIG FREE BOOK on the sprayer marked with an X below. 
**Why, How and When to Spray”’ “eer Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
’ eoccceseee+-HoOrse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 


. shows 74 illustrations of insect and fungus pests and gives 
2 remedy for each. It points the way to bigger, better 
MSY) Crops and increased profit. Send coupon today for this 
: i | valuable book and name of nearest dealer. 


The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co., 224 North St., Canten, Ohio 


esccccceees-Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer 
eves cocccces Power Orchard Sprayer. 




















™ iw 1916 Buggy Book 


Just mail me coupon below with 
your name and address and I'll 
send you my new 1916 Buggy Book-=- 
the greatest vehicle catalog ever 
printed. Shows 150 stunning new 
styles and explains my special 
price-splitting, money-saving 


offer to 1916 Buggy 

Buyers. Send the . 

coupon today. a 4S : 
President 


ANVATETEINEYr7p7 


oo" “<2 
ww: A Wonderful “jz 
é 2, 
¢ ee 
ne : we Book for Buggy Buyers *“% 
{ & 
& oe" My new Catalog offers you the greatest assortment 's¥ 
: ,” of hich grade buggies ever put out by any factory. It is a big * 
C2 * - ® 
‘book (742x124 inches) handsomely printed on fine paper, profusely illustrated and % 
vd richly colored. Tells how well every part of my famous SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES are “4 
,™made—shows more styles and bigger bargains than you will find in 20stores. Apenny postal % 
@ brings this wonderful display right to yourown door. No matter when you expect to buy, send * 
‘y _ for my book now; I want you to have a copy of this big book right away. It will make you abetter ‘4 
¢ .judge of buggies and buggy values. It will convince you that Phelps will not only sell you a better ' % 
@ buggy—a genuine Split Hickory—but that I can and will save you $20 to $40 by my direct from factory, * 


“4 special price-splitting offers for 1916. Write for this big, free book today. 
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@@H8 Vehicles are famous the world over for beauty of style, excellence of workmanship, light running, easy riding 
_— ; and long service. Nearly a quarter of a million of them are now rolling over the roads. Everybody knows that 
—t the name “SPLIT HICKORY” on a buggy is a mark of the highest quality. For 16 years 
oa! I have been putting into these vehicles the finest materials and the most expert 
a workmanship I could find. I have made “Split Hickory” a name which my 
a customers are proud to show. My new 1916 selling plan cuts prices more than 
we ever. Gives unequaled bargains in 150 new styles. Saves you $20 to $40 on 
%- your newrig. My free catalog tells how it is possible to sell you a genuine Split 
% Hickory this year as low as $39.25. And remember that on every Split Hickory I give 
t 
30 Days Free Road Test and 2-year Guarantee 





You take no chances. I Jet you pitk out the rig you want and drive a 
it 30 days over your own roads—under your own conditions—before 
you decide, I prove the quality. I prove the value. You test the 
rig for comfort, light running, style and workmanship from gig 
top to tires at myrisk. Be sure to write for my big free /, 

16 Buggy Book before you buy. ill bring 
it free, postpaid. Send today. See for yourself the f 































Ns a money you can save, 
nt RS lo H. C. PHELPS, President 
> Seti THE CHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
* ‘ Qn e Station 40 , Columbus, O. 
Ox % Ifyou are interested in a new Farm Wag- VJ 
S eZ %, & Un OF a new set of Harness, be sure to : 
%.\ “EG ¢ aod Harness Catalogs 
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Migrating Birds 

The wintering places of many of the 
migrants has been determined, as have their 
routes of flight. Some kinds of birds are 
content with their trip to Mexico or northern 
South America, but continue their flights 
beyond the equator to the pampas of 
Argentina. Some of the best known birds 
that nest in North America make these long 
winter aig s. The scarlet tanager mj. 
er rom Canada to Peru. The New 

npend bobolinks winter in Brazil, and 

th them go such common birds as cliff ‘ 




















swallows, nighthawks and some t Greer 
Black-poll warblers that nest in Ae a start 
migrate 5,000 miles to the southern coast which a 
of the Caribbean Sea. The record migration Louisiat 
for land birds is probably held by the night- Do y 
hawk, whose northernmost representatives nuts, sh 
frequent Alaska during the nesting season would 
and fly at the approach of winter as far it is pre 
south as Patagonia, more than 8,000 miles the elev 
away. would b 
The longest known migrations are ¢ ern Ariz 
of the Arctic terns bent the two 4 What 
regions, but what the track of their flight ig to get a 
and by what stages it is made is still one of pay to F 
the mysteries of migration, for no observer planted 
has ever reported seeing their flights, frozen? 
Another water bird, the golden plover graft th 
makes the longest known single flight of any native W 
bird, winging its way from Nova Scotia over Jam t 
the Atlantic directly to the coast of South —— 
America. In fair weather the birds fly past and putt 
Bermuda on their 2,400, mile course without to get st 
stopping. Almost as remarkable a flight is would be 
that of the golden plover of the western be about 
coast. kept dor 
és We . 
° reen’s 
Crop Yields zona. 
The crops grown by boys in agricultural 
clubs are a to be grown just about Reply: 
right and so the yields of winners in various at least c 
contests will probably be near the limit for graft it iz 
the various crops. In the report from the Feenne 
University of California on boys’ clubs, the oil do w 
following are some of the results given: a small vy 
Potatoes, 19714 bushels on one-third of be tried it 
an acre. I have 
Pigs, two made a gain of 328 pounds in be success 
100 days. ing the se 
Potatoes, 166 2-3 bushels on a half acre. large nor 





Pop corn, 1,035 pounds on a half acre. 

Potatoes, 1,520 pounds on a quarter of 
an acre. 

Pink beans, 412 pounds (dry weight) on 
a quarter of an acre. 

Pigs, 257 pounds gain in 135 days. 

Potatoes, 63 bushels on an eighth of an 
acre. 

Field corn, 50.4 bushels (shelled) on one 
acre. 





—_——_—_0 >" 


The other day a motorist came by my 
place and I heard him say: “Why would 
anybody ever fix up a place like that way 
out here in the country?’ And I fear that 
this is the view too many have of the farm 
home. The farm yard should surpass the 
town lawn in beauty and it is easy to ac 
complish it at very small expense in trees, 
flowers and vines. But too often the 
country home is neglected and unsightly, 
the grass cut and the shrubs trimmed by 
the stock. There is rivalry in stock and 
crops. Why not the same pride in attractive 
homes? We who live in the — are 
entitled to the best. The country home 
should be the most beautiful place. Its 
not so much the actual labor that stands 
in the way but rather the lazy brain that 
fails to lay out a plan for the work.—Dr. 
C. B. Hewitt. 


_—O--— 


WINTER 
The big white flakes sift through the air, 
Earth is wrapped in a mantlen, 
And all around no green is seen evergreen. 
Save that of the charmingfair |. 
The murmuring brooklet now is stil, 
No cattle grazing o’er the hill 
And now the winter sport awaits, 
We see the children with the skates. 
‘Tis cold but girls and boys don’t care 
And sleds are seen most everywhere. 
Fair 
Nature now 
Doth sweetly rest 
Beneath the snow and icy crest, 
Soon 
To awake 
For spring will come 
o~ then the little brook will run, 


Then will 

Banish all our gloom 

For flowers sweet, will be in bloom. 
—Albert E. Vassét 
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\ Ghe People 


“Prudent questioning is the 
half of knowledge.’’—Praverb 





need not be frozen. 
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me land that has never been broken. 





Growing Nuts in Arizona 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—How can I get 
a start of the improved variety of pecans 
which are grown by Samuel H. James of 
Louisiana? 

Do you think that pecans, English wal- 
nuts, shell bark hickory nuts and almonds 
would be a success here in Arizona, where 
it is pretty dry, but a good loam land, and 


blanket of leaf mold on the surface. 


this climate 


from some well known variety. The nuts 


I never heard of nut trees being grown 
1 from cuttings. I have known English wal- 

nuts to be grafted onto butternut trees, 
4 but all grafting of nut trees is most difficult. 


English Walnuts on Timber Land 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a piece of 
it has 
always been*in timber. We are now cutting 
our fire wood and I propose to cut it clean 
off and plant a few English walnuts right 
among the stumps, then kill down the 
stumps and let them rot out. We are now 
cutting the third crop of timber from this 
land and the stumps are not large. 
consider the ground very rich as there = : 
could make this pay and the trees_will stand 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


tree among the stum or in any but 
good cultivated soil.” 4 
———————-0---— 
Advising What to Plant 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
bought a place of 74 acres with buildings 
for a permanent home. It is situated in 
Washington county, N. Y., northeast of 
Albany. I trust to your good judgment and 
experience in making a proper selection for 
this particular locality. I wish to set in 
April or May about the following number: 
24 apple trees, 12 pears, 6 plums, 12 grape 
vines, 3 peach trees, 24 black caps, 24 red 
raspberries, 6 gooseberries, 3 cherries, 6 
currants, 2 English walnuts. This is 


I simply to make a beginning and then in- 


crease from year to year. If you will answer 
in the Fruit Grower it may be a help to 
others as well as myself. I raised fruit and 

berries for 





the elevation 3700 ft.? Do you think nuts 
would be a commercial success here in east- 
ern Arizona? 

What way do you think would be the best 
to get a start of English walnuts? Would it 
pay to plant the nuts in a row to be trans- 
planted afterwards, and should the nuts be 
frozen? They say it isa good plan here to 
graft the English walnuts to the Arizona 
native walnuts. 

I am thinking of getting about a thousand 
cuttings from the Arizona native walnuts 
and putting them in the ground next spring 


I would plant 
a large grove 
of them. I 
own 9 or 10 
acres of such 
land. Please 
give me your 
Opinion of 
this plan. Do 
you think the 
trees will 
stand the cli- 
mate and be 

















market for 
years before 
entering the 
ministry and 
have set and 
grafted many 
trees. It is 
pure joy with 
out alloy to 
work among 
fruit trees, 
vines and 
flowers. If 





to get stock to graft to. Do you think this 9 
would be a good vom Should the cuttings = = : “ ‘ 4 a noe to 
be about 10 in. long, and should they be yould havea ‘sone. teem 
kept dormant in moist sand during winter? 2, mulch ro te Wil- 
We think there is no paper equal to every cintier  <hag 1 ew 
Green’s Fruit Grower.—Roy A Reed, Ari- for years.— Mass, 

en V. W. Tul- 
lock, Il. Reply:—I 
Reply:—I see no other way than to get appreciate 
at least one tree of Mr. James’ variety and Reply:—I your enthu- 
graft it into other trees. woul not siaam for 
I cannot say whether the nuts you mention recommend fruitgrowing. 
will do well in Arizona. I should try it in plantingnuts Ihave myself 
a small way first. All experiments should as you sug- during a long 
be tried in a small way. gest, neither lifetime been 
I have known English walnut groves to would Ifavor enthusiastic 
be successful without grafting, simply plant- planting any on this sub- 
ing the seedlings, but the nuts will not be so kind of nut Good Trees are Profitable Poor Trees are Not. ject, and be- 











large nor so thin shelled as though grafted tree or fruit 








ing so have 
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enthused others. I know of nothing in a 
business way so attractive as the grow- 
ing of the various fruits. When I visit 
Green’s Fruit Farm in the fall and see the 
<—— trees, the grape vines, the h and 
plum trees weighed down with burden 
of beautifully colored fruits, I feel that I am 
in the Garden of Eden. 

Assuming that you have in mind in 
planting a fruit garden, having in your 
sear agi a supply of fruits for your own 
amily, and in addition to this hoping to be 
able to sell your surplus, which might be 
called a combination of home su ply and 
commercial fruit growing, I will advise that 
you plant 5 Baldwin, 5 Spy, 5 R. I. Green- 
ing, 5 McIntosh, and divide the other five 
among the early varieties such as Fanny, 
Blenheim, Duchess, Yellow Transparent, 
Red Astrachan. 


For 12 pear trees I recommend 6 standard, 
including 2 Bartletts, one each of Wilder, 
Clapp’s, Anjou, Duchess; and 5 dwarf pear 
trees, including 2 Bartletts, one each of 
Duchess, Anjou, Clapp’s and Wilder. 

For the 6 plum trees I recommend Bur- 
bank, Shropshire Damson, Bradshaw, York 
State and Lombard. For 12 grape vines 
plant Delaware, Concord, Niagara, Moore’s 
Early, Brighton and Worden, two of each 
variety. far as flavor or quality goes, 
Brighton is my favorite grape. Worden 
comes pretty close to being my second choice. 
These are two great grapes. For the 3 
peach trees plant Van man’s Early, 
Crosby, Niagara. For 24 black cap rasp- 
berry bushes plant Kansas and Scarfi’s 
Mammoth. For 24 red raspberries plant 
Syracuse and Herbert. For 6 gooseberries 
plant all Downing. For 3 cherry trees 
plant Montmorency, Early Richmond and 
Black Tartarian. For 6 currants plant 
Red Cross and Diploma. 

Plant the hardy strain of English walnuts, 
which are succeeding so well in this vicinity. 
Small walnut trees are more likely to live 
than large ones. All nut growing trees are 
more difficult to transplant than fruit trees. 

_—_——— 0" 

Look well to your outbuildings, for a 
hammer in time often saves nine kegs 
nails. 
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Makes you forget the first cost 


It sticks around for first, second, third and fourth application, 
year after year and it don’t stiffen and crack until you’ ve forgotten 


what you paid for it. 


LONG LIVED THAT'S IT 





You believe and so do we that the average 
hose sold for spraying is too short lived. 


Well, Goodrich Spray Hose is just what the 


name indicates—a hose built for spraying’ and 
the long life you get out of it gives you a 


low cost average that makes it 
are your working pressures ? 





Goodrich 
Company, 
AKRON, OHIO 


My working 
pressure 


pay. 


Clip the coupon and get your sample. 


Mail it today. 


Send a sample of 

Spray Hose that will 

give me long life and 
an average low cost, 














Ce ont ur 
ey back. Only 3 

ond Pos’ ‘ts. Ts aleot the best dormant 

4 spra’ or larvae, eggs 0 insects and fungi. 
Easily prepared, easily used. No burnin -_ E 

cloguing. but does do the work. 1 

mixed] to 15 will spray as many trees ey 

they drip as3 bbls. — sulphur 1 to10. 








































The day of daa lime is here. No need to use burnt lime 
that burns up the humus in your soil. If you have lime rock 
on your farm you can grind it for about 50c per ton with the 
LIMEPULVER, No hauliag—no freizht to pay. 
IMEPULVER. 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPU 


Saves $1.50 to $2.50 per ton on Lime 

Pulverize from 10 to 70 tons a day with the LIMEPULVER 
—make from $20 to $100 a day grinding 

for neighbors. Crush rock for road and 
concrete work. Portable, Sold 
ona guarantee. Built to 
last a lifetime. Sizes 
tosuit engines from 
from 8 to 30 
horsepower. 





. 

Free Trial! 
Learn about our offer that enables 
you to try the LIMEPULVER right 
on your farm using your own power and 
Tock. Write today for offer, catalog and 
ials from bundreds of farmers. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
273-First AVENUE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











JAPAN DREAM 
Youngest Bearing Peach 
on Recor 


Bears younger, yields more fruit 
than any peach ever discovered. 
Fruit a beautiful red, fine flavor, 


delightful aroma, freestone. The 
housewife’s favorite for canning. 
Ripens in July when good peaches 
are scarce. Brings top prices. Pays 
quicker profits than any other peach. 

You can count on a crop 15 months 
after planting. Bears loaded every 
favorable year. Has no equal among 
early peaches. The wonder of all who 
grow it. Read what these planters 
say. 


Here’s the Proof 


“Peck of peaches second year.”’—J. M. 
Bolton, Indiana. 

“Two bushels per tree third year.”’— 
Sam Goddard, Oklahoma. 

“160 peaches from one tree second 
year.”’—J. R. Smith, Missouri. 

“Bore first year, perfectly hardy here.”” 
—Frank Quinn, Iowa. 

“Over two bushels per tree, third year.” 
—A. M. Willys, Massachusetts. 

ee inch tree full of blossoms,’’ 

. Knight, ‘kansas. 


Send for Free Orchard Book 


Tells all about these amazing quick 
paying peaches, and many other new and 
better paying strains of fruit. Explainsa 
wonderful, yet simple and effective meth- 
od that will help you grow more and bet- 
ter fruit of all kinds. Illustrates and de- 
scribes best varieties fruits, berries, etc. 
Lowest prices direct to planter. Send a 
postal today fo our e@ copy. 


WINFIELD NURSERIES os 


501 MAPLE ST. WINFIELD, KANSAS 
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streams, and fences, in neglected orchards, 
and elsewhere. 


given in a 


ruit Grower 


Several methods of check- 
ing the depredations of this caterpillar are 


. pr 
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The Tent Caterpillar} 


Sn meee 
Arsenicals Most Effective Remedy Against this Pest — Other 
Methods of Control 


The use of a torch to burn out the nests 
will often be found convenient, especially 
when these occur in the higher parts of 
trees. An asbestos torch will be satisfactory, 
or one may 





lars feed up- 
on the foliage 
of the trees, 
stripping the 
leaves from 
the limbs ad- 
jacent to the 
nest, and if 
there be sev- 
eral colonies 
in a tree, the 
foliage may 











new publica- be made sim- 
tion of the ply by tying 
J. S. Agri- rags to the 
cultural de- end of a pole. 
pee pee The asbestos 
armers’ or rags are 
Bulletin No. saturated 
662. with kero- 
_The cater- sene and 
pillars con- lighted and 
struct the the caterpil- 
tents for lars as far as 
their protec- ossible 
tion, at first urned 
small, then Some cater- 
gradually en- pillars, how- 
larged often ever, are 
oo —pi he likely to es- 
“ cape, falling 
height and from the nest 
diameter, the upon the ap- 
size varying plication of 
with the thetorch. In 
number _ of using the 
individualsin torch great 
the colony. care is nec- 
The caterpil- essary that 


no important 
injury be 
donethe tree; 
it should not 
be used in 
burning out 
nests except 
in the smaller 
branches and 
twigs, the 
killing of 
which would 
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mid-summer, or earlier in the South. By 
fall the larvae is practically full grown, 
within the eggs where it remains until the 
following spring. With the coming of a 
warm spell the larvae escapes by wing 
through ¢ their egg-shells, often before there 
is foliage out for food, and under these 
circumstances they may feed upon the 
glutinous covering of the egg mass. 


Methods of Control 


The tent caterpillar feeds prin —— on 
wild cherry and apple trees, but attack 
many other plants, and where such trees 
can be removed without disadvantage this 
should be done, thus lessening its food sup- 
ply. 

During the dormant period of trees, when 
the leaves are off, the egg masses are fairly 
conspicuous, and with a little practice may 
be readily found; it is than that they should 
be cut off and burned. Trees infested with 
larvae during the early part of the year, or 
those in the immediate vicinity, are per- 
haps more likely to be chosen by the parent 
moth for the deposition of her eggs, and 








such trees at least should be searched if it is 
not practicable to extend the work to the 
orchard as a whole. This work may be 
combined with pruning to good advantage, 
and a lookout should be kept not only for 
the eggs of this insect, but for the eggs and 
cocoons of other injurious species which 
pass the winter on the trees. 


When two egg masses are deposited close 
together, the resulting caterpillars may form 
a common nest. These nests are gradually 
enlarged and soon furnish ample protection. 
If the caterpillars are destroyed as soon as 
the small nests are detected, this will pre- 
vent further defoliation of the trees, and the 
rule should be adopted to destroy them 
promptly as soon as discovered. In this 
work either of two practices may be adopted, 
namely, destruction by hand or with a torch. 

When in convenient reach, the nests ma “4 
be torn out with a brush, with gloved han 
or otherwise, and the larvae crushed on the 
ground, care being taken to destroy any 


“ a4 de- be of no spe- 
stroye - a 
y ns This is an interesting photograph of the tent caterpillar and cial import 
in g € its tent on the branch of an apple tree. This insect can be de- ance. Nests 
branches as stroyed by gathering its eggs in the winter which are found of a in the larger 
bare as in whitish color encircling small branches. Where the eggs are limbs should 
id-winte not found we search for the tents of the caterpillar as soon as 
mid-winter. our trees leave out. Having found the tent we burn it by a be destroyed 
The moths torch at the end of a pole. by hand, as 
deposit their the use of the 
eggs by early torch may 


kill the bark, resulting in permanent injury. 


Spraying with Arsenicals 


Tent caterpillars are readily destroyed by 
arsenicals sprayed on the foliage of trees 
infested by them. Any of the arsenical 
insecticides may be used, as Paris green, 
arsenate of lead, etc. The first is used at 
the rate of one-half pound to 50 gallons of 
water. Milk of lime from 2 to 3 pounds of 
stone lime should be added to neutralize 
any caustic effect of the arsenical on the 
foliage. Arsenate of lead is used at the 
rate of 2 pounds to each 50 gallons of water. 


Even in the small home orchard of a 
dozen or more trees it will be found highly 
profitable to adopt a system of spraying 
which will control not only tent cater- 
pillars but such serious pests as the codling 
moth, cankerworms, various bud and leaf 
feeding insects, and which will greatly 
reduce injury from the curculio. 


On stone fruits, such as cherry, peach, 
and plum, arsenicals are likely to cause 
injury to foliage and must be used with 
caution if at all. On such trees the arsenate 
of lead is preferable, as it is less injurious 
to foliage, and ‘on all trees sticks much 
better. In spraying for the tent caterpillar 
only, applications should be made while 
the caterpillars are yet small, as these 
succumb more quickly to poisons than 
those more nearly full grown, and prompt 
treatment stops further defoliation of the 
trees.—Agri. Dept. Wash., D. C. 


—_——_?0-_" 


Coal. “Who are the men who dig your 
excavations and subways in the big cities? 
Italians, mostly. The Irish used to be 
willing to do it, but they nolongerare. In 
the coal mines it is the Slavs that are 
doing the bulk of the work. Roughly 
pay we have in coal mines, besides 

50,000 ‘Americans,’ about 76,000 Slavs, 
12 000 Italians, 11,500 Irish, 10, 000 Austro- 
Hungarians, 6,500 Welsh, 6,000 Germans, 
6,000 English’ and 2,000 jmen of other 
nationalities.” —“Coal ‘Age.” 
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The conspicuous, unsightly nests or tents caterpillars which may have remained on \ 
of the apple-tree tent caterpillar are familiar the tree. 
objects in the spring in trees along roadways, 
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Electric Whee! Co., 24€im St., Quincy, in, 


SKUNKS eis. 


wanted, Highest cash _ prices 
paid as soon as goods arrive 
Twenty years in business 
Best 4 pees, Write for 
price list an ppin 
and keep posted on the 
market. 
CHARLES A. KAUNE 
294 BridgeSt., Montgomery,N.Y, 


Beacon FREE 











Burner 


Vf YOUR OLD LAMP. 
we oe Candie Power Incandescent 
pure white light from Cerearens coal 
oil. on oy we ce or electricity, 
COSTS 0 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
= We want = = in each locality to 
Sj whom we can refer new custom 






HOME SUPPLY CO., 14 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and as durable as oil 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or pant 
spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 12 North &t. 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information showing 
ae se you can save a good many dollars. Write 


CIDER Making 


Will Pay Some Man in Your Section 
this man be you? Why not? 
tore ee fa 
Mount Gilead 
= Hydraulic 
We can show you how $1200a year 
tan be yy in the cider business. 
400 barrels daily. 















rators, apple-butter cookers, 

vinegar generators, filters, etc. Fully 

guaran Write to-day for catalog. 7 

wa oy yy MFG. 00. 104 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, 
or Room 119 M Cortlandt Street, New York, New York 










The Engine for all Small Farm Jobs 
The Junior has the same superior quality as 
the larger, higher-priced Domestic Engines. 
Orchardists and farmers find it most economi- 
cal and labor-saving. Runs pump, cream 


separator, grindstone, corn-sheller and all ma- 
chines requiring light power. We also make 
Pump and Power Spraying Machinery, Send 


for Bulletin 131 and tell us your 
engine wants. 
Domestic Engine and Pump Co. 

Box 500, Shippensburg, 


Weight | 
375 lbs. 
Ready to 
run when 


Teceived. (ea- 



















DON’T CUT OUT 


A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 





DE MARK REG.U.S PA 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 

Stops lameness or tly. Does not 

ter or remove the ef and horse can be 

worked. $2abottle delivered. Book 6M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, the 


antiseptic 
liniment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Swellings, Varicose Veins 
Allays Pain and Inflammation. Price $1 and $2 a bottle # 


druggists or delivered. Will tell you more if you 





W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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This AdVen 
is all about 


omport 


in Suspenders 


Three million wise men have found 
a suspender which is comfortable— 
which leaves their shoulders free for 
work or rest or play yet helpsclothes 
fit and gives long, honest service. 


You know the name: 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 59 


For eighteen years nation- 

wide advertising has chal- 

lenged you to join the army of men 
who know what comfort means. Join 

it now—you risk nothing, for every 

pairis guaranteed to give satistac- 

tion or your money back—and 

you're the judge. 

Remember: ShirleyPresident means 
Suspender Comfort—Guaranteed. 


President Suspender Co. 
Shirley, Mass. 













When It’s Nitrate 
Time for Apples 


Use 200 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda 
broadcast per acre 
in late February 
or early March, 
or use at Blossom 
Time, 
Send Post Card Today for 
Fruit Books — Free 








“THE TIE THAT BINDS” 


The best loved farm 


family paper always 
sold only on approval 


; Nearly a million steadfast 
rends, who could get their 
Money back any time, but prefer 
: keep on getting the Farm 
ournal, prove that it is indeed “unlike 
any other aper.” You’re missing the 
a farm family paper if you’re not one 
f Our Folks, $1 for 5 years. If you’re 
&nxious to be happier, send today for 
© sample of Farm Journal and free, 
“py of Poor Richard Almanac for 1916. 


The Farm Journal 


118 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Green's Fruit |Grower 


Orchard Fertilizers | W224 


23 





Now that the war tas tied up potash, 
the question of how to supply it now con- 
fronts the fruit grower in the United States, 
says Professor T. H. McHatton, in Southern 
Ruralist. Potash is one of our most necessary 
constituents in orchard fertilization. It is 
true that in some sections of the country 
there are those who contend that fruit trees 
do not need fertilizers, but those holding 
such opinions are not familiar with Southern 
conditions. The orchards of the South 
certainly need fertilizers, and the question 
before the growers now is how to furnish 
the same at the smallest cost. 

We can not get potash salts from Germany 

except at an almost prohibitive price, and 
the orchard needs this element probably 
more than any other. Especially is this 
true of the bearing orchard. The only home 
product we can use is wood ashes. These, 
with cotton seed meal and ground bone, can 
be made into a good fertilizer for our needs 
and almost all the necessary potash supplied 
to the orchard at very little more cost than 
under ordinary conditions. 
Unleached wood ashes have approxi- 
mately the following analysis: Lime, 30 
per cent; potash, 8.72 per cent, and phos- 
phoric acid, 32 per cent. 

_Leached wood ashes analyze as follows: 

Lime, 50 per cent; potash, 1.92 per cent, and 
phosphoric acid, 1.79 per cent. 
Cotton seed meal has an analysis as 
follows: Nitrogen, 7 per cent; potash, 
1 per cent, and phosphoric acid, 2.8 per 
cent. 

Ground bone analysis is as follows: 
Nitrogen, 4 per cent, and phosphoric acid, 
22 per cent. 

A fertilizer made up of cotton seed meal, 
300 pounds; ground bone, 500 pounds, and 
unleached ashes, 1,200 pounds, would ana- 
lyze: Nitrogen, 2.1 per cent; phosphoric 
acid, 6.61 per cent, and potash 5.23 per cent. 
This material should be worth from $17.00 
to $18.00 per ton, and to supply the potash 
removed by a bearing orchard it would take 
from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of the mixture. 
If wood ashes can be purchased in the 
neighborhood they should certainly be used. 
The ashes from hard woods are better than 
others. The above analyses show what 
effect rain has on ashes, and, as the potash 
is the element we are after, the purchase 
of the ashes should be made upon the basis 
of the amount of potash contained in them. 
Ashes analyzing as much as 8.72 to 9 per 
cent, with the lime they carry and the 
phosphorus, are worth from $8.00 to $10.00 
per ton on the farm—that is, delivered. 
The fertilizer should be applied to the 
orchard just after the plowing in the spring 
and worked into the ground by the subse- 
quent cultivations. The fertilizers recom- 
mended above do not supply sufficient 
nitrogen, consequently the grower must 
produce a leguminous cover crop during 
the winter and early spring to turn under. 


———————-0--— 


Keeping Apples 

Chas. A. Green:—I was much interested 
in an article, “How to Keep Apples.” 
Wishing to pa up about 10 bushels for 
my own use, I was puzzled to know just the 
best way. We have a good concrete cellar 
that is cool. I concluded to put the apples 
in boxes, wrapping each apple in newspaper, 
but I found it quite tedious to cut the 
newspapers into proper size and soon 
ran out of newspapers, but hit upon a 
happy thought. I had several old catalogues 
from catalogue houses. You don’t know 
how handy they were. They proved to be 
just the right size one way and it was easy 
to cut off the end the other way. All my 
apples are keeping splendidly. Only occasion- 
ally do I find one that is bad, probably de- 
fective when it was put in. The apples put 
up were Black Ben Davis, Delicious, Black 
Twig, Senator and some others. 

We had the biggest crop of apples here 
ever known. is was true of other crops 
also. Wolf River apples measured as high 
as 16 inches around. The Banana were not 
much behind. But the orchards of this 
county are doomed unless an effort is made 
to fight the scale, as it is everywhere. 
Green’s Fruit Grower is an inspiration to 
us 9 morally and physically.—J. A. 


TOULDS SPRAYER@ 


HAND AND POWER. iy 


Vs “Sprayed 16,000Trees—No repairs,” —so saysone of our thousands Q 
Yd of satisfied customers, Mr. J. A. Bingaman, Pillow, Pa. He did he 
ty the work with a Goulds “Pomona” Sprayer, shown below. \ 
i This two hose, four nozzle sprayer can’t be beaten for use in 4 
he small orchards, and where labor is cheap is used in large ; 
Ti orchards—several machines taking the place of a large Cex Rr 
i power outfit. We offer it as absolutely the best barrel : Sia g ts 
sprayer on the market—one that will give reliable ser- a 
vice, year afteryear. Theplunger, plunger connection, 
iiX}i gland, valve, valve seats and strainer are all of solid 
bronze. The working parts are simple and easily 
removed for cleaning. Large steel air-chamber 
maintains the pressure and gives smooth opera- 
i tion. The lever is adjustable and operates a 

4 dy simple but effectiveagitator. Thebarrelplate is ad- 

; justable so that the pump can beused in barrels of 

any depth. This is onlyone of 50styles and sizes 

of hand, barreland powersprayers, madeatthe 
largest pump works in the country. All 
| GouldsSprayersare guaranteed; backed by 65 
Vink eee, < years’ pump-making experience. You need 
PRG 












our new 44 page book, “How to Spray.” 
y It illustrates and describes the different 
models, Gives many helpful hints on 
spraying and a complete spraying 
calendar. It’s free. Send for your 
copy today to Dept. G. 


aut aia 100 pat 
ome Af wats A i saa 
sal — The Goulds Mig. Co. ia {ete 
«i wi Main Office and Works pot § ie ! em Ss 
Seneca Fails, N. Y. (rede al ee = 
7 Branches: 
Chicago Houston 


Boston Philadelphia 
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Goulds Fig. 1100 “Pomona” Barrel Sprayer 














SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 
Circulation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 




















When you write advertisers Please mention Green's Fruit Grower 
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Engines used in spraying are 
Probably given the hardest of all 
farm work. 
They are worked and hauled 
Over “bumpy” ground. 
—handled by inexperienced 
ands. 

~subject to abuse, neglect and 
weather conditions. 

To meet these severe require- 
ments “Ideal” Power was offered 
and so far has been adopted by 
Over 7000 sprayers. 

= fitted for heavy work. 

producers of constant service. 

requires no skilled operator. 
always ready for instant use. 

We have more to tell you about 
the work that “Ideal’’ engines will 
do. . 

Can we not send you our special 
booklet S-100 on Constant Service. 


DEAL ENGINE CO 
R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
formerly 
THE ORIGINAL GAS ENGINE CO. 
Lansing, Mich, 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


“O Li 
with the “Ospraymo” Line 
. automatic and down to the moment. Poweris ample. They throw a fine 
=“ spray, under high pressure, which reaches every part of leaf or tree. You 
are not troubled with nozzles choking, the most annoying thing in spray- 
ing. Ask any user. You go right along without delays---when the job is 


ing. 
done, it’sdone right. Automatic Brushes with Mechanical Agitators are furnished with Empire King Barrel 
Pump and Watson-Osp Potato Sprayers, also with all LEADER Gasoline Engine Machines. 


We Make Sprayers for Every Need— 


from Bucket and Knapsack Sprayers to the large Power Orchard Rigs. Sold by 
leading dealers. Ask for Field’s ‘‘Qspraymo.’’ Write for catalog, formula and 
spraying directions. 








FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. B. Elmira, N.Y. 














The Modern Farmer 


uses Sherwin-Williams Dry-Powdered Insecticides and Fungicides 
because he finds them the best and cheapest form for all 
kinds of spraying. Easy to handle. Can’t freeze or dry out. 
Sure death to pests without injury to foliage. 
Arsenate of Lead | All in 
Fungi-Bordo + Dry Powdered 
Tuber-Tonic } Form 
Lime Sulfur Solution 


Send for our Spraying Literature 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 
675 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 











Send For Your 


aad Copy Today 


T shows the most complete line of small fruit plants to be 
secured anywhere—tells you how to plant and grow them success- 
fully — Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Grape Plants. 

All guaranteed—all true wees Nea 9 from ore amy se, 
grown on our new ground, which produces strong, healthy, large, 
heavily rooted plants. 110 acres of strawberry plants. 4 ; 


Baldwin Berry Plants 


produced by Baldwin, himself. They are sure growers. The kind that 
produce profits—big profits—quickly. Though grown by the millions, 
they have the same care, the same attention, the same cultivation 
that you would give a choice little garden patch of but a few plants, 
Read Our Guarantee 4! plants guaranteed to be 
ES FREE BERR Os first-class and true-to-name, 
packed to reach you in good growing condition, and to please 
you, or you get your money back. That’s a liberal, fair and 
honest guarantee. YOu take nochances whatever. Send for 
the book today. Get our prices. Then rush in your order ta 


O.A.D.BALDWIN, R.R.12, Bridgman, Michigan 


Pennsylvania Orchards Grow Prize- 
Winning Apples 

Following the exhibition of choice apples 
at the second annual apple week at the 
Peoples National Bank, which created 
much interest and enthusiasm among land- 
owners and fruit growers in this section of 
the Cumberland Valley, Hon. H. J. Brinker- 
hoff, owner of a large orchard near Leesburg, 
sent samples of the fruit of his orchard to 
Chas. A. Green, of Rochester, N. Y., Editor 


of Green’s Fruit Grower, one of the leading | ° 


magazines of fruit growing in the United 

States and considered an authority on fruit 

—s subjects, says Shippensburg, Pa., 
hronicle. 

Land owners and fruit growers of the 
valley will be much interested in Mr. 
Green’s reply in reference to the samples 
sent by Mr. Brinkerhoff which carries with 
it much encouragement for local fruit 
growers. 

A copy of the letter follows; 
Dear Mr. Brinkerhoff: a 

I thank you for the magnificent apples 
which are the finest collection I have ever 
received in this office. I have never seen 
finer specimens on exhibition in any part 
of this country. The York Imperial, the 
Baldwin and the Banana are of marvelous 
size, and all about of equal size, and they 
are most beautifully colored. if you can 
grow such — as these in your locality 
you are greatly favored. No finer -apples 
than these could have been exhibited to 
take the prize at the recent Panama Exp- 
osition. These apples indicate that your 
soil and climate are particularly adapted to 
the apple. 

I am not surprised that you sold your 
Baldwins as you say at $3.75 per barrel 
f.o. b. I advise you to plant the McIntosh 
Red, Banana and Delicious which give great 
promise as valuable varieties for market 
or home use.—Chas. A. Green. 
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Land Fertility. If there is just so 
much available fertility in an acre of soil 
and you use part of it in making a corn 
crop, part in an oat crop, part in wheat and 
another part -in grass and then begin the 
rotation over again and keep selling off 
the larger part of it all the time, you are 
like a housewife who has a bucket of sugar 
and dips out one day with a teacup to make 
a cake; another time fills the sugar bowl and 
maybe another time dips out with a spoon 
to sweeten lemonade or make _ cookies, 
without the bucket being refilled. Some 
day our good woman will scrape the bottom 
and I believe the same thing will happen 
to our land if we do not replace as much 
fertility as we remove. I also believe the 
more clover we use to stimulate the land 
if we sell off the resulting bigger yields 
of grain the faster we are exhausting our 











Use 
an extension head 
disk harrow and 
liven up every tree. 


Orchard tillage pays as big as field tillage—es- 
pecially where it is carried close. Note the illustra- 
tions below—see how the cultivation extends beyond 
the team and under the low limbs. Here you have 
the orchard tool of unsurpassed efficiency — the 


ZA Ce Extension Head 
Cu. a8. Orchard Harrows 
Also in Double, Both Single’ and Double Action 


They have Cvraway(Ciark) cutlery 
steel disks forged sharp. Close up 
into a regularharrow for field work. MG 
Light in draft. The single action 1 
is reversible. If your dealer has 
not the genuine Curaway 
write tous direct. Be sure 
to write for our new free 
book, ““The Soil and Its 
“Tillage.” Get your 
y Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLA RK disk harrows and plows 
ce in, 6510 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 














The orchard and berry patch illustrated above 
seem like simple questions to some people, butin 
fact they are momentous. A rural home without 
at least a small orchard and a small berry patch 
has lost one of its attractive features. B the or- 
chard I mean not only the apple, but the pear, 
cherry, plum, peach and the quince, though most 
of the trees should be apple trees. When we 
speak of the berry patch we refer to the various 
small fruits. Youshould devote one row across 
your garden to the strawberry, one row to the 
red raspberry and black raspberry, one row to 
the blackberry, currant and gooseberry, one row 
to grape vines. Such a home producing fruit 
factory as this will do much for the health and 
happiness of yourself; your wife and children. 











Maule’s Commercial 

Yellow Globe Onion 
Has yielded 600 bushels and more an 
acre; its size gives it great market valu 
its yield makes it profitable. See full 
description and prices on page 69 of 


For 1916 (228,72 
egetable arm an 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 

The best catalogue we have ever issued; we 

want every planter to have a copy. A postal 

card is as good as a letter—write F 

for it today. We send this catalogue ree 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2122 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











Guaranteed 
offer you Our B: 
table and Flower 2 CO! i 
age each of Giant Asters, Cosmos, 
Dianthus Pinks, California 
ixtra farly Onion 





Fee Sig ole Garden a 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
eh, 


rent ae ss 





All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro 
tect buildings, 4 Fan 
Hill’s Evergreen Book, illust 
ted in colors, Free. Write today. 
O. wilt Cs, - Bex 23/73 


ACENTS $40 A WEEK 
> R.M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 
—_— x 


ywhers, farmers, 
Not sold in stores. No competition. 8: 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. W: 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 3170 East St., Dayton, Ohio 





This is a grand offer, made to introduce out 
i seeds, Buy from headquarters 


and. save eg profits. a anil 
For only 10 cents you will receive 
veget; 4 such as NEW STONE SOMATO, 
A ONION, MAY KING LETTUCE, 
EARLY BIRD RADISH, etc., etc. We haven't the 
space to name all the varieties here, but you will get 
the above four named sorts and 30 other varieties— 


1 and reliable sorts, fresh yrs true, 
uaranteed Y — pet 
We are also big uae flower and are 


willing to pay you for the names of le who like 
flowers. When sending your order for the vegetable 
seeds, send us the names and addresses of 5 persons 
who grow flowers and we will send you, for your 
trouble, our big collection of 6Q varieties of choice 


34, 


n addition to all the above we will also send you 
a FREE copy of our book, which tells all about.mak- 
ing big money growing the D. i, the 
“‘wonder plant.’* * 
. Bend today. -This offer may not appear agai", 
It is the biggest bargain ever offered. receipt of 
your order we will immediately send you everything 
mentioned in this advertisement—the of 


2 weep care Ta 
Despaidl 
URGESS SEED @ PLANT CO. ~ of 


&4 uarters Seeds, 
pry Bar “ty 2 Guaranteed Seed 
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Orchard Insurance Against 
Frost Injury , 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by EARLE WILLIAM GAGE, N. Y. 


le toward protection of the 
ade acchard. agains frost loss have not 
een as ifest in some regions of the 
portion of the United States as 
been the case in fruit growing regions 
of the West and Northwest, yet the loss at 
times has been sufficient to cause fruit 
to give due re to prtper 
means of insuring against oss in case the 
gason should turn, or that the orchard 
should be situated in regions where frosts 
ail at certain seasons of the year. 

Every fruit-grower carries a certain 
“frost risk,” which is a fixed charge a- 

inst the crop. The question then would 
ie, “Is the risk carried greater or lesser 
than would be the total cost for frost 
prevention in form of orchard heaters 
and help to manage same?” While the 
fmit grower may not be able to settle the 

Jem for his satisfaction to-day, he will, 
nevertheless, be obliged to settle it within 
a comparative few years. The frost risk 
in the most favo’ regions of the fruit 
belts is even greater than the risk of loss 
by fire, yet few farmers fail to insure against 
fre loss. Frost protection must be regarded 
4s an insurance against loss by frost, and 
the gost of this kind of insurance is the cost 
of heating the orchard during severe seasons 
leven be they short in period-length. 
it is possible to determine the annual frost 
tsk and the average cost of heating per 
sason, it will be possible to determine 
whether or not orchard heating will prove 
profitable as an investment. 

The most practical and economical 
method yet devised for protection of large 
sreages is the direct addition of heat by 
means of numerous small fires pore 
distributed over the area to be protected. 

For the grower who desires to protect 
the farm orchard, this method is offered as 
wither difficult nor expensive. The N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture has carried on 
lumerous experiments, and have given 
this one much credit. But the method will 
nquire foresight and common sense, with 
due thought as to preparation. The fuel 
to be fod must be on the ground and ready 
tt instant use. Moreover, it must be dry, 
that fires may be started instantly when 
the temperature approaches the point of 
danger. A small investment in an alarm 
thermometer will obviate the inconvenience 
{remaining up all night to watch for the 
time when the must be started. These 
istruments are constructed to ring an 
dlarm bell when the temperature approaches 
the danger point. The alarm thermometer 
should be located in the coldest portion of 
the orchard and set to ring the bell when the 
temperature is yet a few degrees above the 
pont of danger, which will allow full time 
Nwhich to start the fires. 

burning of various kinds of fuel in 
an orchard for the purpose of raising the 
‘mperature has been employed at various 
times. The success attending this work 
lud varied under different conditions and 
arcumstances. When the drop in tem- 
Petature is accompanied by a heavy wind- 
‘orm and rain or sleet, it will be almost 
impossible to accomplish anything in the 
way of orchard heating. Fortunately, 

g weather is usually accompanied by 
arather still atmosphere and freedom from 
tain or snow. 


Fuel Employed 
A great many kinds of fuel have been 
ved for orchard heating. Wood was 
bly the first, and it is still employed 
some extent. Coal, coke, and fuel oil 
fave all been used to a greater or less ex- 
“at, Each of these fuels may possess 
advantages over the others, which 
vil be governed according to location and 
tions. Western orchardists and citrus 
Mowers attest to the real value of fuel-oils 
aad state that these have given more gene 
Stisfaction than have all others combined. 
For the general farmer of the East who 
to protect merely the farm orchard, 
en wood fires have been found most 
oy ane are far more ae porare 
Prunings rom the ordinary orchard gene 
Ware not sufficient, yet they should ‘be 
ed and kept dry for use in starting 


We fires without delay. Old rails or cord- 


yd will made good fuel, and when oe 
y tail fashion, with a little dry kindling 
the bottom, are readily lighted. J. G 


Gore, one of the successful fruit growers of 
the famed 4 River Valley, near Med- 
ford, Oregon, saved his crop, which he 
sold for $1,000 per acre, four consecutive 
years by the use of old rails for fuel. 

A little dash of kerosene or crude oil and 
the application of the torch is all that is 
n . An iron rod three to four feet 
long, wound at one end with cotton waste 
or rags and saturated with oil, makes a 
most servicable torch for this purpose. 


The number of fires necessary in using 
wood to protect an orchard of large trees 
ranges from 25 to 50 per acre, depending on 
the degree of frost and the strength of the 
wind. The fires should not be large, since 
—_ fires will tend to set up currents that 

draw in the cold air outside and thus 
may defeat the general purpose in view. 
In general practice it will be best to prepare 
the maximum number, but to light only 
every other one at first, holding the others 
in reserve in case the fall of temperature 
is not checked, or to use on some followi 
occasion. Usually it will be possible to hol 
the temperature in an orchard in this man- 
ner 6 to 10 ance above the temperature 
outside the orchard. It sometimes happens 
that even this is not sufficient and that 
some of the blossoms will be frosted, par- 
ticularly in the colder parts of the orchard. 
When this occurs it is a good practice to 
use the fires to create a dense smudge about 
sunrise, with a view of retarding the pro- 
cess of thawing. For this purpose, coarse 
manure, sawdust, wet straw, and the like 
will be used with success. 

For eommercial orchardists, oil has been 
found most economical as a fuel, not be- 
cause it is more efficient than wood or coal, 
but because it is more readily handled on 
a large scale than these fuel-foods. Crude 
oil and distillate are used chiefly for this 
= Crude is cheaper, but less satis- 
actory because it contains a certain per- 
centage of water, which tends to extinguish 
the flame and will cause the pots to boil 
over. Also, it is difficult to handle in cold 
weather and in a gives off large 
quantities of soot. Distillate is a by-product 
of crude oil remaining after the kerosene 
and gasoline have been extracted, and is 
therefore free from water, and will ignite 
readily, burn freely, and leave little residue. 

People: ask, ‘‘Will it pay to‘install such 
a system in my orchard?” To those of the 
so-called frostless fruit belts of the North 
and Northeast, allow me to point out the 
instance of an orchard located at Appleton, 
Niagara County, New York, where the 
risk from frost is smaller, perhaps, than in 
most fruit growing regions. An examination 
of the temperature at this point for the 
month of May in the past score of years 
shows that temperatures occurred possibly 
in three, and certainly in two years, that 
resulted in total loss of the fruit growth. 
Assuming that the annual value of the 
crop would be $125 per acre, and that there 
is a total loss of Slee ge meio 
loss of one-half of the crop in four other 
years, the total loss in the 20 years would 
amount to $500 per acre, which is an annual 
loss of $25 per acre, ae the annual 
frost risk carried by fruit grower. 

Accepting one practical man’s experience 
that the cost of heating one acre of orchard 
is $3 per night, the total cost for the 20 
years, heating 34 times, would amount to 
$102, or an annual cost of $5.10 per acre. 
This with the cost of the plant, $19.20 (60 
heaters at 32c each), would make a total 
outlay the first season of $24.30. Thus, the 
risk-for a single year, $25, would more than 
pay for the cost of the plant plus the cost 
of heating in the first season. 

Orchard insurance by protection of the 
trees and fruit from frost has been severely 
tested in all parts of the United States, and 
has brought forth the universal opinion 
that it is most profitable in the end. 
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‘How old are you, Methuselah?” 

969 years.” 

“Do you attribute your health and vigor 
to abstinence from strong drink or to golf 
AOE RRR 

My longevity may be attributed neither 


to temperance nor to golf, but to the exercise 
Rogen, gg being the collector of doubtful 


. debts.” 
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| 65 FOR A 50-EGG 
BARGAINS $ ~~ INCUBATOR 


Write for our free catalogue of hundreds of bargains in poul- 
try supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Coops, Hoppers, Fountains, Trap 
Nests, Leg Bands, Caponizing Sets, Remedies, Books, Parcel-post 
Boxes, Egg Trays for local trade, etc., etc. 

D1 cFOR REGULAR “** OUNLEAN® fr WiLL Save YOU MONEY. NS 
25c¢ POULTRY 


REMEDIES. OTHER “Everything for Poultrymen” 
50c REMEDIES e 


PosT-PAIDFOR39C E.R. PHILO CO., Elmira, N.Y. 

















Berry Money 


is sure money. Whether you be a farmer, orchardist or mare 
ket gardener, or have only a small garden, it will pay you to 
grow Allen’s Berries. Onecustomer made $200 from one-fifth 
acre of strawberries in spare time. You can do the same, 

be sure your plants are de; le. 


Buy Allen’s True-to-Name Plants 
We have 300 acres devoted exclusively to small fruit plants. 





Our prices are low, our stock is guarentee’ and we pack fresh 
for shipment. Our free 1916 Book of Berries tells how toselect, 


plant, etc. 48 pages, 12 color plates. Send for your copy today. 


The W. F. Allen Co. 
Salisbury, Md. } 


55 Market Street 

















You Men Who Have Pipes 


Discarded and forgotten pipes— inactive, retired, 
“out-of-commission” pipes — pipes you’ve éried to 
smoke and couldn’t smoke—you men try Tuxedo. 

You can smoke a pipe—every man can— but you 
can’t smoke any kind of Tobacco without making your 
tongue rebel and your throat getangry. Put the blame 
where it belongs—the pipe was innocent—the tobacco 
was the guilty party. 

Give your pipe another chance — fill it with fresh 
Tuxedo, packed firmly but not hard; smoke slowly; 

- and you'll go into permanent partnership with Tuxedo. 
One week’s trial and you'll know why so many men 
have forsaken all smokes except Tuxedo. 














The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo is a good hearted, gentle, quiet, soft-voiced 
tobacco— it’s as genial as a sunny day and as com- 
forting as a raise in salary—no “fighting spirit” in it 
anywhere to muss up your tongue—or fuss up your 
throat —as “‘bite-less” as a baby. 

That’s because the rich, allow leaf is first aged in 
and then it’s treated by the 
famous original ‘Tuxedo 
Process” —that takes every 
particle of hite and irrita- 
tion out of tobacco. 

Tuxedo has plenty of 
imitators—but there can’t 
be another tobacco like 
Tuxedo, becatise no other 
can be made by the secret 
“Tuxedo Process.” 

Try Tuxedo this week. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO 
EVERY WHERE 
Convenient, glassine-wrapped 
MR. A. M. ROSE moisture-proof pouch . . . 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Illinois 


o Famous green tin with gold 
Tuxedo tobacco is pleasantly mild, yet has > 
g Pisses that is most a enjoy _ lettering, curved tofit pocket 1 
than ever 


ae ee 7 In Tin Humidors, 40 and 80¢ 


AMipfree. In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90e 
‘ a 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


wood from 3 to 5 years 
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50 cents per year, 3 years for $1.00 


Rates for advertising space given on application. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS:—If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertise- 
ment appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower, he will do us and the public at large a service by at 
once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 


particulars, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a sa 
adjustment. 








Subscribers who change their residence will please notify thig 
office, giving old and new addresses. 
Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
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in little barrels or casks holding one bushel 
for which he received three dollars or just 
as much as he received for a big bars of 
not quite so choice fruit. But his brand 
sold it at the higher price. The small barrel 
was attractive and it was just about as 
much as the consumer had_immediate use 
for. In other words it took his eye and he 
bought it. J. W. Darrow. 


» 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
The Oldest Fruit Journal in America 
4 You can do it for approximately one-half cent a lineal foot. 
ur small ditcher is practical for fruitmen because it is small 
P GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers 
s C. A. GREEN, Pres. and Treas. R. E. BURLEIGH, Vice-Pres, and Mgr. M. H. GREEN, Sec’y, 
trees or their branches. 
It’s light in weight, easily handled, low priced. It digs ditches cheaper than can Office, Rochester, N. Y. 
for small and medium sized farms. The Our Corps of Special Writers: 
“APerfectTrench stOne Cutt Earle W. Gage, (N. Y. W. J. Green, (Ohio 
R John Edwin Taylor, (Me.) Frank I. Hanson, (Mass.) 
; val M. Robert Conover, (N. J. . 
Traction Ditcher ~ - Ropers Ronawer (N. J.) Job a Maloolm, (N J.) 
makes a perfect trench at one cut. You can lay tile immediately and this means 
ditch daily. It digs at an average cost of 8c per rod. 
Dimensions 20’ 6’ long; 5’ 6’’ high; 5’ 11” wide. 
to 40 inches. You get double value from this machine because when you are not 
digging ditches the Buckeye Jr. engine can be used for general power work. 
Tells why tile drainage will pay 
on your farm. We'll send it free 
Buckeye Ditcher. Write us today. 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
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enough to go between rows and under trees, without injuring the 
Charles A. Green, Editor 
be done by hand and can easily be operated by one man. It’s the ideal machine 
Geo. T. Powell, (N. Y.) F. H. Sweet, (Va.) 
) U CKEYE J. 8. Underwood, (IIl.) Myron T. Bly, (N. Y.) 
a big saving in time. This machine will dig from 40 to 60 rods of completed 
It digs trenches 10” wide, accommodating 6” tile or smaller, and digs any depth 
Special Bulletin FREE Sess 
and quote the price on this small 
3013 Crystal Ave. Findlay, O. 
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Where the Road Leads 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
FRANK MONROE BEVERLY, Va. 
The road that leads away from home 
Will thread the country o’er; 

From Boston town the stretch will reach 
Columbia’s ‘western shore. 








SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FR GROWER Co. 


Circulation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


Nice Strawberry Plants 


at reasonable prices. Tried and true varieties. Des- 


criptive circular free. 
E. R. LONGENECKER, Ridgely, Md. 
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tom, making it im 
circumstances. 


screw. 


Price as illustrated, included mechanical 
agitator, 15 ft. hose and nozzle, ready for use 


The Handy Portable Sprayer 


~) yunte Soe grnenal use ~ a canty 
ou about the garden, 
stable and pee at om clase 

Tank made af heavy galvanized iron reinforced at top and bot- 
tom by steel bands, capacity 1244 gallons. Wheels and handles 
are made of wrot steel and brace 

_. is practical] 
is at ed to tank 


Service Dept. 


Green’s Cog Gear Barrel Spray Pump No. 18 
) For small orchards.—The Best pump on earth for the price. 


It hag bronze ball valves and brass seats; the plunger is ~ 
brass fitted with hemp packing. Will handle hot, cold or 
any caustic mixture. The cylinder and discharge pipe are 
all brass. The air chamber is 32 inches in length, enabling 
the pump to throw a uniform, constant and elastic spray. 
It has good leverage, is very powerful and easily operated. 
The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solution from the bot- 
ssible for this pump to clog under any 

pump can be used on any barrel. 


$8.80 


PAT J whats OR 


wheel 16 inches in diameter. 
the same as No. 18, described above, and 


Price complete including mechanical 


agitator, 15 ft. hose $ 
and nozzle, 2-4 ft. 4. 


extension pipes.... 

We can furnish above outfit with 
pew wheels in place of one at same 
price. 


Send at once for circular describing all kinds of 


sprayers. Do not delay. 


Address GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


y a clamp and held in place by a thumb 
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PROMOTE GOOD HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


They Succeed Where Others Fail - 


JOY—The best and 


biggest Blackberry. 
» JUMBO and BRILLIANT—Best Raspberries. 
EVER YBOD Y’S CURRANT—Best for everybody. 
MY CATALOG No. 1, an illustrated book of 64 pages, tells all about them and describes 
with prices all “the good old varieties” of Small Fruits as well. It gives instructions for plant- 
ing and culture and tells about the beautiful new Rose I am giving away. 
describes the best Hardy Roses, Hardy Perennials, Shrubs, and Vines, Evergreen Trees, Shade 


and Nut Trees, Hedge Plants and Garden Roots. 


J.T. LOVETT, Box 134, Little Silver, N. J. 


legge ait ems 
ialfeature. 200 acres; 38th year. 


VAN FLEET HYBRIDS~The best Strawberries, 


CACO and IDEAL—The best Grapes. : 
CARRIE and OREGON—The best Gooseberries. 


The Catalo 


It is free. 


also 


a 


The road that leads away from home 
Our wandering steps to guide, 
Will take us to the noisy town, 
Or quiet countryside. 


The road that leads away from home, 
With intricacy winds 

Until it passes every house 
And every village finds. 


The road that leads our feet astray, 


That causes us to roam, 


Whene’er we turn us face about 


Will kindly lead us home. 
—_CO 

Increase the Demand for Apples—How? 

It is probably unnecessary to argue the 
question that the apple is the best all 
around and all the year ’round fruit that is 
grown, says Pennsylvania Farmer. Within 
that fact as a basis, how shall the demand for 
= be increased, in the cities particu- 
larly, and how shall the demand be supplied 
direct from the grower with an honest 
article honestly packed? This is no new 
question and its.solution has been attempted 
in many ways but with little real success. I 
am not now discussing the shipment of apples 
to commission merchants to be sold by 
them to the jobber and by the jobber to 
the retailer and by the retailer to the con- 
sumer. Nor am I talking about the newer 
method of selling by auction. But how 
shall the small grower with 100, 200 or 300 
barrels dispose of the choicest of the fruit 
direct to the consumer so that he (the 
consumer) may get a first class article at 
the lowest possible price or a much lower 
price than 42 would have to pay for fruit 
coming thru the old-time channels, while 
the grower shall realize more for his apples 
than he could have obtained thru the com- 
mission man? 

Several schemes of advertising apples in 


cities have been worked with more or less . 


success. The growers of the far west have 
learned some things about this advertising 
business that eastern growers have yet to 
learn. The National Apple show held at 
Spokane, Wash., is one of the finest methods 
of making known the real beauties of the 
epee and many of its uses and creating in 
the observer a desire for some of this grand 
fruit, that can be cited. 

In this matter of working up a private 
trade it should be remembered that the 
patronage of people who not only will ex- 
pect your best product but its being put 
up in attractive style, is the patronage you 
are seeking. They will be willing to pay 
more than the market price for the best 
fruit if it is neatly and honestly packed. 
I am inclined to the opinion that parcel 
post packages that carry a half bushel or 
any other quantity that would go by parcel 

st, are a good investment for the grower. 

know of a grower who shipped his choicest 





fruit to a commission house, by freight, 


a 


Pudding Head Philosopher 

There are too many lodges. What’s the 
matter with home? 

The successful man is a good loser as 
well as a glad winner. 

When things go wrong many times the 
only comfort—and a poor one—is that they 
might be worse. 

When Good Times comes around, don’t 
make a fool of yourself by calling him some 
other name. 

Football will have to hustle if it makes 
a bigger killing record this year than avia- 
tion has made. 

It takes a philosopher to be contented 
with a catch of bullheads when he has 
been baiting all day for channel cat. 

Some folks spend half their time keeping 
up with the procession while the other 
half lags behind with their debts. 

Little Moseses are found on the door 
step nowdays, bullrushes being scarce, 
are packed off to foundling hospitals. 

If it is true that all men are born 
and equal, how is it that the world seems 
to owe some of them a living and others & 
swift kick? 

It is not so much the love of money, 
but the inordinate desire of its possessor 
to spend it, that is at the root of many latte 
day evils. ; 

e way to keep young is to rata 
tendency we all have to form habits. In 
other words to fight against the disposition 
to get into a rut. 

A would be dry farmer wants to know 
what causes the wrinkles on the cows 
horns.’ They are probably caused by the 
worry and troubles sheis having over 
neglect of her owner to build a silo. 


_——_—_-—-—-"— 


Apple Grafted to Maple 
Green's Fruit Grower: Wal you 
answer through your paper lf apple e 
to maple trees will successfully grow fruit. 
—Mary Lenners, Conn. 


Reply:—I have never heard of an apple 
scion being successfully grafted on a 
tree. I have grafted a pear scion on a 
apple tree that grew for a year or two 
then perished. It is scarcely worth 
attempting to graft one kind of fruit 
the tree of another kind of fruit. We 
should graft the apple upon the 
ag upon the pear, cherry upon the cherty, 
ut in more nearly allied fruits, such 98 
black walnut pe the English walnut, & 
the hickory and the walnut, or the pecat 
and the hickory, I am told that grafting # 
sometimes successful, but 4 e 
is that grafting nuts is a difficult proces 
and that it is more difficult when tbe 
grafting is done upon other than the same 
species as the scion. 


‘ 
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Direct to 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


To Get Genuine: 
Stark Tree Quality. 
At New Low Prices 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


We are making this sensational offer to make our 100th 
Year the most memorable in nursery history—and 
to add tens of thousands of new customers and friends to 
the hundreds of thousands who know by experience that 
“Stark Trees Bear Fruit.’’ 

It is your chance to secure picked lots of these famous 


Stark Bro’s 


‘‘The Name Behind the Fame of Stark Trees’’ 


This remarkable $5.00 collection of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Berry Bushes 
and Rose Bushes gives every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower an unprece- 
dented opportunity to prove for himself, by his own tests, that genuzne Stark 
Trees are best. It is a collection of picked trees—selected from our most 
popular, fastest selling varieties—extra large trees being included It will be 
shipped to you in our famous ‘‘Around the World Pack’’—with the roots pro- 


sure-growth, always ‘‘true-to-name’”’ trees at prices even 
lower than those asked for trees of indifferent, unknown 
quality. It is your opportunity to own an orchard of the 
trees that have for a century been recognized as the 
Standard of the Fruit World—the famous trees grown by 
‘*The Founders of America’s Money-Making Orchards’ — 


Nurseries at 


LOUISIANA, MO. 


Since 1816 


tected by moist moss, all wrapped in air-tight paper lining to hold moisture 
—and then the bundle enveloped in heavy burlap. 

The planting season is at hand. You should get your trees immediately. Send in your order 
today. Our century old and world-wide reputation is your guarantee that your order will 
receive promptest and most careful attention. If, however, none of these collections just 
fits your needs, send immediately for our Big 1916 Centennial Fruit Book (1 foot high, 9inches 
wide) and make your own selections therefrom. 


Think what a splendid orchard they would make for you. Then appreciate this unusual opportunity. On account of low price— 
order them now—direct from this ad. this $5 collection will be sold ONLY ONE to Each Customer. 
o Aopee sreee Extra Large XXX, Concord. 2% Robinson 


1 ka, hardiest h. 1 Elberta, 1 Blackberry Bushes 
Pureke ies Belle, oc size, high quality.) = Conover’s 


yellow. 1 Elberta Cling, big, yellow cling. 
fine flavor. 1 Krummel October, best, very late. an Asparagus Reots—(tender, early, 
Fruit Trees, Extra Large XXX, 5 to arge. 
% . 1 Mammoth Gold Plum, sensational, Bn ee ee Se... (ever- 
new, earliest. 1 Montmorency Sta: Cherry. oe '” Gonkee co Cocaine ovarabees.> 
leader, carly 1 Apricot, very delicious. 1 Kieffer bop ry le 
ear, heavy r 


All of them true to Stark Tree Quality—all guaranteed to bear ‘This is the first time in nursery history you ever had a chance 

true-to-name fruit. A succession of all kinds from earliest to latest. like this. Maybe it’s the last time. Take advantage of it. Order 

The very pick of our nurseries. Just see what you get for $5.00! today. Show this offer to your neighbors and friends. They will 
° Delicious, incomparable flavor, winter. 

1 Liveland, earliest, red. 1 Weal Yarns 


5 t! 
Grimes Gokien, best yellow, winter. 
rich red, winter, 1 York, popular cooker. 1 
red, late k r. 1 Stayman, large, fine flavor. 1 Black 
Ben, best er, winter. 1 Champion, long keeper, red. 


10 Peach Trees, Extra Large XXX,5 to 7 Ft.Size. 
selereinged Paste ary metas: Scr bf ete set 
4 - 2 i. Vv ° ° . , sweet. n . r 
1 Jume Elberta, very early, yellow. 1 Alton, best white black. 1 Niagara, best “white. 2 Worden: OD giant 
If this collection doesn't include just the kinds and quantities of trees you need—send 
for our new 1916 Centennial Fruit Book—the greatest book ever published by a 
nursery. It's FREE—send for your copy today. Send all orders to 


STARK BRO’S, **,Louisiana, Mo. 


40 Red Gross Currant Gushes — yo 


gry S 2 Rose Bushes 
~1.Baltimore Belle (climbing rose— 
white, tinted with pink) and 
- 1 Queen of Prairies (red 

climbing rose) 





ines, Size. 1 Eclipse, earliest 


Send Name and Address on the Coupon or a 
Postal for the Fruit Book of the Century—Our 


Big, New 1916 
Centennial Fruit Book 


(i ft. high, 9 in. wide—colors throughout) 
Let It Assist You in Selecting the Best Fruit Trees 
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Stark Bro’s, Box ‘1403, Louisiana, Mo. 

I enclose $. for which pleuse send me 

[_] 100 Trees, Vines and Bushes for $5 

[_] Famous ‘$67.50 Crop” Back Yard Orchard Collection for $1 


(Check €ollection or collections you order) 
Even though you do not order—send for FREE Copy of New 1916 Centennia) 
—simply sign yourname and address on the coupon or post card—we’ll 
know what you want. 





Meee 


100 Stark SH00 
Trees, etc., for 
As Shown in otograph Above . 
Famous “$67.50 Crop” Back Yard Orchard Offer 
For One Dollar ris tic. yard brought Mer Hetherlin 
$67.50 in this year’s crop! It consists of 





Name. 





Street or R.F.D. No 





1 Grimes Golden Apple Tree, XXX, 5-7 ft. 

1 Stark King David Apple Tree, XXX, 5-7 ft. 

1 Elberta Peach Tree, XXX, 5-7 ft. 1 Montmorency Stark Cherry Tree, X,3-4 ft. 
J Gold (trade-mark) Plum Tree, X,3-4ft. 1 Worden Grape Vine, Extra Large, 2-Year< 


| STARK BRO’S, ic; LOUISIANA, MO. 


po Pip “ "| Statk Delietous Apple Tree, XXX, '5-7 ft. 
1 Rome Beauty Apple Tree, XXX, 5-7 ft. 





Warning - We have discon- 

, tinued all Branch Nursery Post 

ffices— 0 Send ALL Mail 
Direct to LOUISIANA, Mo. 
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THE FARMER WHO LED HIS WIFE thought of the first happy days spent in 


TO HAPPINESS 


How One Man Came to Realize the 
True Meaning of Success 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
WALTER 8S. CHANSLER, Ind. 

“Don’t you want to go to church this 
morning, Myrene?” Orin Grigsby arose 
from the breakfast table and reached for 
his hat, preparatory to doing the morning 
chores. 

“T think not, Orin. I scarcely feel able 
for the trip, and besides I have so many 
chores to do this morning I just can’t get 
ready in time.” 

“T’ll do the feeding at the barns, then I'll 
go over to the back pasture and get Prince, 
and maybe by the time I get my chores 
done you'll be feeling better. I do wish 

ou could go, Myrene! The new preacher 
om promised to take dinner with us next 
Sunday, and I want you to meet him before 
he visits us. Guess I'll drive Prince today,” 
he added, as he started down the long 
gravel walk to the barns. “He’s more 
gentle than Dan, anyway.” 

On his way to the barns Orin was in deep 
thought. @ He was worried about his wife. 
As his eyes wandered aimlessly over the 
broad fields of his fertile two-hundred-acre 
farm, every part of which could be seen 
from where he then stood, his thoughts 
traveled back to the day when Myrene had 
stood by his side beneath the canopy of 
June roses in the parlor of her home. The 
delicate rose-tints of her complexion and 
the faultless rotundities of her figure had 
indelibly stamped themselves in his mem- 
ory, and now as he attempted a comparison 
the results only increased his apprehensions. 

Three years had passed since he and 
Myrene had purchased the old Miller Home- 
stead and moved into the old-fashioned 
house back of the little orchard. Success 
had favored them far beyond their wildest 
expectations. Under their skillful manage- 
ment the farm had produced bountiful 
crops, and the old neighborhood eyesore 
had become one of the finest farms in that 
part of the country. In fact, the neighbors 
were wont to point to the Grigsby farm- 
stead as a model for the neighborhood. Well 
fenced, well tended, and. equipped with 
modern implements and outbuildings, it 

inly was a 
farm worthy the 


their new home, andthe cherished plans for 
the future realization of their hopes. Then 
he called to mind the hard struggle to make 
these dreams a reality, and a shadow of sor- 
row swept over his features as he thought 
of the change that had come over his wife in 
the few brief years of that struggle. The 
rose-tints of her complexion had faded, and 
her figure no longer bore the faultless con- 
tourof youth. She no longer possessed that 
spirit of vivacity that characterized her 
girlhood days, and seldom felt like going 
to see her friends or neighbors, but spent 
most of her time doing her housework. The 
piano stood in the parlor untouched except 
when they had company. Her evenings 
were spent mostly in the kitchen, or if not 
here, in the sitting room by the big hanging 
lamp, with her sewing. Her routine of 
household duties was performed mechani- 
cally, without the slightest trace of mental 
animation. As a consequence of these per- 
verted energies, she no longer possessed the 
mental concentration necessary to success- 
fully entertain her friends, and, as a logical 
sequence, her friends now seldom invited 
her to their social gatherings. 

As these thoughts occupied the mind of 
the young farmer there came creeping into 
his conscience the conviction that he was 
largely responsible for his wife’s want of 
interest in life. He recalled, with deep 
concern, instances in which his wife had 
sauvely indicated, by well-chosen analogies, 
the pressing need for some modern con- 
venience in the home; and always there 
arose in his troubled mind the thought that 
he had been too often a discourager, dis- 
favoring any plan to lighten household 
labors that involved the expenditure of a 
few dollars. He had courted financial suc- 
cess by every means of strategy at his com- 
mand, and had won; but, like the flash of 
the meteor in the night, came the thought, 
that by these very actions he had lost what 
was more dear to him than all the material 
wealth in the world. 

Orin sat through the morning services 
like one in a dream, his thoughts centered 
about the big old-fashioned house back of 
the little orchard, where a sweet little 
woman, like the true martyr that she was, 
was sacrificing her rights and happiness to 


the honor of a dying love. With eyes that 
saw only the persecution of that love, and 
ears that heard only the Gods of -Mercy 
crying out in just retaliation, he sat, dazed 
—not by the suddenness of his convictions, 


but by the awfulness of the crime which 


these convictions established—like a strick- 
en felon awaiting punishment at the hands 
of justice. 

On his way home after church he drew 
rein at the home of Rex Preston, a farmer 
of the book-learned type, and a warm friend 
of the Grigsbys. Rex met him at the gate 
with his usual friendly greetings, and to- 
gether they took the horse to the barn. 
Here Orin was made aware of the fact that 
Rex’s book knowledge was serving him to 
good advantage, as he noted many little 
conveniences that were the direct results of 
book knowledge assiduously applied. 

At the house Orin was cordially weleomed 
into the home by Mrs. Preston. ‘Why 
didn’t Myrene come with you?” She 
questioned. ‘It seems an age since I have 
seen her. And how is her health this sum- 
mer? Mrs. Carrelton was telling Rex last 
week, over at Orville, that Myrene had not 
been well.’ Mrs. Preston and Myrene had 
been schoolmates during their girlhood 
days, and between the two there had always 
existed a deep friendship. Since Ruth had 
married, however, they had seen each other 
but little, yet the ties of friendship remained 
unimpaired. 

While he sat talking with Rex in the 
spacious sitting-room, Orin could not help 
noticing the cheerfulness of Mrs. Preston as 
she went about the kitchen, preparing the 
noonday meal. From his luxurious morris 
chair he could see, through the partially 
curtained door between the rooms, a mag- 
nificent kitchen cabinet with many con- 
venient drawers and compartments, and he 
noticed Mrs. Preston made use of these 
quite frequently in the performance of her 
duties in the kitchen. He noticed she didn’t 
have to make a trip to the well every time 
she needed water for culinary purposes, 
for there was a sink and a little pump 
conveniently close to the kitchen cabinet 
where she could, by a few strokes of the 
pump, procure sufficient water for any and 
all kitchen uses. He also saw a fireless 
cooker in one corner of the kitchen, and 
just across the room from the sink a re- 
frigerator with its doors standing ajar, 
revealing the well-filled compartments with- 
in, was prominently visible through an 
opening between the curtain and the highly 
varnished door facing. Mrs. Preston went 
about her work with a cheerfulness that 
betrayed her perfect contentment, and 
Orin, seeing this, was set to thinking. 

“T say Rex,” he exclaimed, as he waved 


MARCH 





his hand in the direction of the kitch 
“how on-earth can you afiord so 
modern conveniences? They must cost you 
@ heap of money.” 
_ Rex laughed. Knowing Orin’s Poliey 
in regard to installing modern convenien, 
in the home he was not at all taken 4) oe 
by his words. “Well yes,” he replied, 
“they do cost money, but I figure the cost 
is only commensurate with the advan 
~ by their use. That kitchen cabinet, 
or instance, I think cost us sixteen do 
but it has been a constant source of leasure. 
to my wife since the day it was placed in 
our kitchen, and I would not have it Te 
moved for three times its cost. At this 
moment I cannot recall to memory the 
exact cost of our sink, but I do know it hag 
paid for itself ten times over in the number 
of steps it has saved my wife since we in 
stalled it in our kitchen. The oil stove the 
refrigerator, and the fireless cooker, have 
all been splendid investments in content. 
ment. These labor saving devices in the 
home, we figure, give us as returns for 
the money invested as do the labor saving 
devices we employ in the fields.” 

“Perfect contentment, Orin, we figure” 
he went on, “is the greatest success to te 
attained in this world; yet the only way to 
attain this blessing is to reduce drudgery 
and make our world more livable. When 
I come in at evening after a day of hard 
work in the fields, I want to be greeted by a 
happy contented wife—a wife who feels 
able to contribute her share toward the 
mutual companionship of the home. If 
man is ever in need of a cheerful and sym- 
pathetic companion in this life, it is at the 
close of a day of hard, wearisome labor on 
the farm, when everything goes dead 
wrong and the future looms up before one 
like a wall of blackness. At such times 
the worth of a cheerful and congenial com- 
panion is inestimable. If my wife is com- 
pelled—through lack of conveniences in 
the home—to hurry about all day, carrying 
dish-water, washing dishes, * preparing 
meals, and doing her various household 
duties with no time for rest and recreation, 
she will not be capable—either mentally 
or physically—or willing, to make the eve- 
nings a pleasant time of social intercourse. 
Therefore, we have concluded that any- 
thing contributing to the reduction of house- 
hold drudgery is a necessity to be secured, 
regardless of monetary cost. Any farmer 
that fails to recognize this great truth, we 
think, is going to be a loser.” 

As Orin drove home that afternoon he 
pondered deeply the words of Rex Preston. 
He had never before viewed the subjec tfrom 
that angle. He had always regarded money 
spent for household conveniences as being 

money poorly 
spent, and _ the 





envy of the most 
fastidious farmer. 

Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, 
Orin Grigsby was 
not happy. Deep 
down in his heart 
there € lived a 
fear—a vague fear 
that his success 
was not complete. 

is conscience 
told him that his 
success must not 
be measured alone 
by material 
wealth. The hap- 
piness of another 
was entrusted to 
his care, and his 
success and hap- 
piness were only 
made possible 
through his power 
to preserve the co- 
relation of that 


church alone that 
Sunday morning, 
and his thoughts 
were of the time, 











thought that such 
investments yee 
times pays big 
dividends _ other 
ways than by 
monetary values, 
until that morn- 
ing, had never 
crossed his mind. 
From this’ point 
of view he review- 
ed the past, and, 
in the light of his 
past mistakes, 
resolved to make 
his wife’s world 
more livable. ' 
The next morn- 
‘ing after doing 
the feeding at the 
barns he returned 
to the house, and, 
securing a news 
paper, seated him- 
self where hecould 
watch his wife at 
work in the kiteh- 
en without her be- 
ing aware of his 
doing so. 
undueindifference 
towork—ata time 
when work was 4 





three years ago, , 
when he and his pressing as then 
wife had begun ~ unusual 
life together in the with a his 
big old-fashioned The above photograph shows a h row of the “Live Forever” rose along the south border of lawn. There were literally thousands of large, beauti- wife naturally was 
house which they fully double roses which showed all shades from lightest pink to deep rose. As the blossoms faded the petals were stripped into baskets, the work re- alarmed by his 
set. called home quiring but a few minutes each day, when new buds unfolded and there were more roses than before. The leaves were dried by spreading on papers in the actions She went 
y 4 attic, and from these two rose pillows, full size, were made, with the addition of a few ounces of orris powder and a little salt for sterlias ization sep een h duties 
He thought of 9 In this way our roses are made a joy throughout the year, the fragrance of the dried leaves being very similar to that of Attar of Roses, filling the house parse ai * 
warm congra wi ume. without & 
tions of hia ran Iso at each front post of the steel windmill frame we have a single specimen of this rose which this year is about ten feet tall. These two bushes, - of inquiry how- 
—? with but slight care, make a beautiful showing in June. We never give winter protection, and in the five years since planting they have never killed f only 
and the ¢ bright back.—M. and A. Folsom, Wisc. ever, an 
’ (Continued on 
Page 3 


rospect of a 
Sauer life. He 
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1615—Ladies’ Camisole in Kimono Style. Cut in 
3 sizes: Small, Medium and Large. It requires 
14 yard of 36-inch material for a Medium size. 
Price, 10 cents. 
1608—Girls’ Dress, Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. It requires 41-8 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 10- size. Price, 10 cents. 
1626—Junior’s Suit. Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 
years. Size 14 requires 4 7-8 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 10 cents. 
1627—Ladies’ Dress, with Body Lining or Yoke Por- 
tions. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,42 and 44 inches 
ust measure. It requires 6 1-2 of 44-inch 
material for the dress without . With ruf- 
es, it requires 7 7-8 yards, for a 36-inch size. e 
skirt measures about 3 2-3 yards at its lower edge. 
Price, 10 cents. 
1620—Costume for Misses and Small Women. Cut 
in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. It requires 6 yards 
of 44-inch material for a 16-year size. The skirt 
measures 3 3-4 yards at the foot, with plaits drawn 
out. Price, 10 cents. 
1619-1625—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1619 cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
_ ure. It requires 2 1-4 yards of 44-inch material, 
if made in plain outline. For pointed outline, 
2 5-8 yards will be required for a 36-inch size. 
Skirt 1625 cutin 6 sizes: 22, 24,26, 28,30 and 32 
inches waist measure. It requires 4 1-4 yards 
of 44-inch material for a medium size, and measures 
yards at the lower edge. This calls for TWO 
wine atterns, 10 cts FOR EACH pattern. 
610-1618 —Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 1610 cut in 
S sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
t will require 2 1-8 yards of 44-inch material for 
& 36-inch size. Skirt 1618 cut in 6 sizes? 22, 24, 
, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure, [t re- 
quires 4 1-4 yards of 44-inch material for a medium 
Th which measures about 3 2-3 yards at the foot. 


calls for TWO separate patterns, 10 cents 
FOR EACH pattern. mone ™ 
1621—Girls’ t in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 


o It requires 3 1-4 yards of 40-inch material 
an 8-year size. Price, 10 cents. 





TESTED RECEIPTS 
A Horse Radish Relish 
Put one cup of grated horse radish into 
@ granite pan, with one cup of beef stock. 
ow to boil ten minutes. When slightly 
cool, beat in the yolks of two eggs and boil 
long enough to slightly thicken, then add one 
tablespoon of cream. Serve this sauce with 
all kinds of beef, boiled, roasted or broiled. 


Arkansas Relish 


One tablespoon each of flour, ground 
mustard, cinnamon, ground celery see, and 
salt. Two heaping tablespoons of sugar, 
and two teaspoons of ground cloves,—pep- 
per. Stir in slowly one pint of good cidar 
vinegar and cook until it thickens. If 
mixture is too thick when cool, add more 
vinegar. Good with all kinds of meats. 


Rice Salad 


One cup of cooked rice, one cup of diced 
ts, two cups of cut celery. Season with 
one teaspoon of mustard, one teaspoon of 
sugar and a dash of cayenne pepper. Moist- 
en with equal parts of cream or vinegar,.or 
with sour cream sweetened. 


Sent in by Mrs Belle Woods. 


Molasses Pudding 

Three cups of flour, one cup of molasses, 
one cup of melted butter, one cup of hot 
water, one teaspoon of soda, a little salt. 
One cup of raisins may be added if liked. 
Steam three hours, serve with sauce of 
butter and sugar creamed together, adding 
hot water to make it the proper consis- 
tency. Flavor to taste. 


Ususual Raisin Pie 

One cup of buttermilk, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of raisins, two tablespoons of flour, 
two tablespoons of vinegar, 1 egg and salt. 
Use spice or lemon extract. If liked the 
raisins may be used whole or chopped. 
Bake with cross cover or meringue. Same 
receipt may be used for grape or other fruit 
custard pie. 

Sour Cream Pie 

Two cups of chopped apples, two cups 
of chopped raisins, one small cup of sour 
cream, one teaspoon of cinnamon, one 
teaspoon of nutmeg, one cup of sugar, 
pinch of salt. This makes filling for two 


pies. 
Oatmeal Bars 


One cup of sugar, one cup of butter or 
lard, four cups of rolled oats, four cups of 
sifted flour, four level teaspoons of baking 

wder. Rub all together thoroughly. 

oisten with a very little warm water, 
roll out in thin sheets, spread with mashed 
dates and chop nut meats, raisins, or 
reserved strawberries or any filling pre- 
erred. Fold over and cut in bars. 
in a moderate oven. 

In making Griddle cakes, add shortening 
to the batter. Tablespoon of lard to two 
or three cups of flour, and the griddle need 
not be greased. Cream may used for 
shortening if preferred. 

Add four or five slices of bacon fried 
crisp and broken into bits to your regular 
wheat or corn meal muffin receipt. This 
amount of bacon to two cups of dried 
a makes an appetizing hot breakfast 

read. 

Add a cup of canned cherries to the cookie 
dough, which will require a little more flour 
than usual. Drop by spoonfuls on a greased 
pan. They are even better for a change 
than are raisins. May be used either with 
molasses cookies or white sugar cookiés; 

Soak nuts in hot water for a few hours, 
before cracking and the kernel will come out 
in ~ gh 

sure to put the lard through a sausage 
or food chopper before rendering. The 
time of coo is shortened and more 
lard is obtained. 
Marie L. Sheldon, Mo. 
—_———_-0-——-—-_—-"—_ 


Stuffed Beefsteak 


Take a flank or round steak and pound 
well. Sprinkle with pepper and salt. 
Make a plain dressing, spread it on the 
steak, roll it up and tie closely. Put the 
steak in a frying pan with a little water 
and a lump of butter the size of an egg. 
Cover closely and let boil slowly for one 
hour. Then let it brown in the pan, hasting 
frequently. When done, dredge a little 
flour into the gravy and pour over the meat. 


——_0—_——_ 

Chief Justice Harlan died worth about 
$15,000. Charles Frohman leaves a half 
million. It pays to cater to the desire of 
the people for amusement. But who would 
not covet the fame of the great justice 
rather than silver and gold? 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Should he have Dug out his Orchard? 
A few years ago a farmer who had a 
beautiful orchard embracing ten acres just 
coming into bearing decided that it was 
more profitable to = farm crops than to 
grow apples, therefore he proposed to dig 
out his orchard and burn the trees upon the 
brush pile. His good wife earnestly 

with him not to do such a rash deed and 
finally prevailed upon the farmer far enough 
to induce him to save half the erchard. He 
destroyed every other row. 


Now for the result. The next year the 
apple trees remaining on this ten acre 
orchard produced a large crop of superior 
fruit, which selling at good prices, enabled 
the farmer to pay off in full a long standing 
mortgage on his farm. 


—_—_——0-""" 
The Fireplace of Yore 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
ORVIE ROBINETT 


It’s been many years now, Mary, since we 
sat young before 

The red and glowin’ embers of the fireplace 
of yore, 

In the old log house remember, we settled 
down to be 

Sweethearts for life, contented with a livin’ 
you and me. 

Seems in fancy I can picture the old house 
out to-day; 

The huge rough doors, the windows and the 
chimney dobbed with clay, 

The clapboard roof, the chinkin’ and the 
old time puncheon floor, 

And you and me a sittin’ by the fireplace 
of yore. 


The quaint old oaken mantel and the tran- 
quil tickin’ clock, 

The rustic wooden rockers, in them we did 
rest and rock, 

In the evenin’s after supper, of long gone 
winter days, 

While the back logs clinked and crackled 
from leapin’ ruddy blaze, 

In behind the elm fore sticks and broad 
hearth with a glow, 

And in bitter frosty weather, when winds 
swept siftin’ snow, 

And howled in the broad chimney, we sat 
warm and heard the roar, 

In solid comfort, Mary, by the fireplace of 
yore. 


We toiled there on the old place in those 
days of timberland, 

And the work was slow and awkward, as 
it was done b i , 

Such as workin’ in the clearin’, the flax or 
splittin’ rails, 

While you the yarn a spinnin’, and me 
t in’ with the fiails. 

Still we always had *# livin’, as game was 
thick those days, 

And seemed it tasted better cooked in good 
old-fashioned ways. 

But the old iron cranes and kettles o’er 
and-irons hang no more, 

Or we mould tallow candles by the fireplace 
of yore. 


But those pioneer days have vanished, and 
Time has took its toll, 

And no more will we together hand-in-hand 
gently stroll 

Down the path towards the river, as our 
years now decline, 

And your once golden tresses, Mary, are 
now as gray as mine; 

And from poverty to riches, through hard- 
ships, I can say, 

You’ve shown the charmin’ features of a 
true companion’s way. 

To have my choice of pleasure, there is 
none that I’d adore 

More than rockin’ with you, Mary, by the 





fireplace of yore. 
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rieties which have given the utmost 


Burpee’s Golden Bantam Sweet Corn, 
the earliest and best first early. 

Burpee’s Black-Red Ball Beet, remark- 
able for its regular form, deeply colored 


Burpee’s Earliest Wayahead Lettuce, the 

earliest butterhead variety. ; 
Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato, the earliest 

really first-class tomato in the family 

garden. 

Burpee-Improved Bush Lima Bean. The 

pods are truly enormous in size, borne 

abundantly and well filled with delicious 

beans. 


2 5 c buys all of the above. Five col- 


mailed to five different addresses if so 
ordered. In each collection we enclose 


“The Food Value of Fresh Vegetables.” 


we shall include with each collection s regular 10c 
packet of our Fordhook Favorite Astets, all 


The Fortieth Anniversary 

American Seed Catalog, is brighter and better than 
ever before. Itis mailed free. Write for it today 
and please 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
| naps Bales pada 









Five of the 
‘Finest Fordhook 
Vegetables 

we will 


For 25 mail one 


packet each of the follow- 
ing famous Fordhook 
Vegetables, which are un- 
equalled in their class. No 
other small collection would 
quite so complete the require- 
ments of the average garden. 
These are tested and proved va- 


x 


faction wherever used. 


and fine sweet flavor. 


lections mailed for $1.00 and 


a copy of our interesting booklet 


As a Compliment to the Ladies 
choicest double American vari: 

Burpee’s Annual for1916 
Edition Of the Leading 


mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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WANTED IDEAS Wiitteand inventions Want. : 


ed. $1,000,000i prizes offered for inventions. 


Send sketch for 


free opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent free. -We 
ist i t sell i VICTOR . 


Itheir ti 





assist to 
Patent Attys., 821 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

















GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with ag hme 
T fill. Bupasiten. eturn 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers, Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, I. 
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300,000 satisfied custom- 
ers say there are no better 
heatingstovesand ranges 
made than Kalamazoos—ye 


‘ou save §5, $10, $15 
Why not take a K 


to $40., 


alamazoo 


ontrial? Nowis the time—get 


Write 
for Whole- 
sale Prices 


on 500 beautiful styles and sizes 
of stoves and ranges—at direct- 
to-you factory prices—cash or 
easy payments—30 days’ i —~4 
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We awevreuiivewaus 
Direct to \ 
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The Thermometer in the Dairy 
A thermometer should be the constant 
companion of the dairyman. There is 
probably no other department of the farm 


in which a thermometer can be used to 
ter advantage in connection with 
hee operations. The temperatures at 


which milk, cream, and butter are kept, and 
at which the various operations of butter 
making are carried on, are very important. 

When milk is to be sold as such, it should 
be immediately cooled. The reason for 
this is to stop the increase of bacteria as 
much as possible. It has been found that 
an increase of 14° in the temperature of 
milk will increase the bacteria 600 per cent, 
and that bacteria will reproduce themselves 
every half hour if the temperatures are 


favorable. 
ted by a centrifugal 


If milk is to be se 
process, it should have a temperature of 


90° or 92°, and should be separated prefer- 
ably right after milking, and then cooled. 
If milk is to be separated by gravity 
methods, it should be cooled to 50° very 
soon after milking. 

The temperature at which cream is 
churned is another important item, and 
success depends largely on this factor; 
52° to 62° Fahrenheit is considered about 
right. And, lastly, butter should be stored 
in a cool place to insure its remaining sweet. 
—United States Year Book. 

_—_0O—_—— 


Butter fat is composed of several fats 
varying in degree of hardness and in rela- 
tive amounts. In the summer time when 
the cow has plenty of green succulent 
grass, the soft fats are present in com- 
paratively large amounts. In the winter 
time when the cow is on dry hay and grain 
feed just the reverse is true the hard fats 
are relatively high. To overcome this, 
feed the cow on corn silage or root crops to 
supply the necessary succulence in her 
feed so to keep the proper balance between 
the hard and the soft fats in her milk. 











Blast Holes 
for Trees, 
Get Sturdy 














“Trees planted in blasted holes 
developed deeper and stronger root 
in spade-dug 


€wo years 


Atlas Farm Powder 
: Origal Farm Powder 


is easy to use for digging ditches, clearing land of 
stumps and boulders, subsoiling, etc. Just runch 
a hole, load, light a fuse and the work is done. 
‘Write for our free book, “Better Farming.”’ It 
tells how to make more money by using Atlas 
-Farm Powder—the cheapest farm hand. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY {( 


OSES © NEW CASTLE 


--the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 

published. Superbly printed in natural colors. Con- 

tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 

roses and other plants. It’s the boiled down facts of 

our long experience. Tells all about our famous 
50. Bos postal will do. 

BROS. CO. Box 360, New Castle, Ind. 


95 | SENT ON TRIAL 
Ameucan CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
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ute, warm or cold. Makes thick or thin 


cream. erent from 

trates our low large capacity machines. Bowl is asanitary marvel 
bodies all our latest improvements. 

Our wonderfully low prices 
Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You {i gual on al cise end 
erous terms of trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an old sepe 
arator of any make you wish to exchange, do not fail to get oe SS —— illustrated 

an: msive 

sent free on request, is the 2. complete, py yo ints. Write 


to-day for our catalog and see what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address: 


American Separator Co., Box 1121 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








New Encyclopedia 


of Practical Horticulture 
A Scientific Work Written in Plain Language and Devoted to Practical Ends 


Combining the experience of over 200 
scientific, practical men, leaders in all 
lines of agricultural and horticultural 
endeavor, men of today with up-to-date 
methods, the highest authorities of our 
Agricultural Colleges, Government ex- 
perts and specialists. Written for the 
practical man, telling in detail what 
every grower must know to su 

Prepared by men whose life work 
has been in the business. An invalu- 
able reference for every grower, or- 
chardist, nurseryman or florist. 

Four Volumes bound in green 
buckram. 516 pages each. 2064 pages condensed information. 1,500,000 words. 
750 halftones and colored plates. Beautiful books. 


Cash price delivered . . .. . 
eee ee ae 
$1.00 down and $3 monthly 


This great storehouse of practical workable information will be laid on your table for 
only $1.00 with your order and $3 in seven monthly payments. You need this for 
yourself and your future success. Send for it today. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 
5047 Miller Bldg. North Yakima, Wash. 





Sample pages and full information on request 


Unique in that it furnishes the reader 
with complete information on 
western methods. 


$20 
$22 
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Green’s Fruit Grower %™ 


{ Earning Power of Fruit Trees J 
If one is to acquire a competency by his 
own labor, working for an employer at 
a fixed wage, he is dependent on what his 
hand or brain can do unaided. If one plants 
a tree he sets natural forces at work for 
him, and study and co-operation with them 
causes the tree to thrive and reward him for 
his effort, says W. H. Jenkins, in Rural Life. 
Let us suppose that a farmer plants 1,000 
trees. Experienced orchardists place the 
value of a yearly growth of a tree at $1, and 
at this estimate the yearly earnings on 
1,000 trees is $1,000. An orchard is proper- 
ly regarded as an investment. For planting 
1,000 trees one figures the investment in 
land, cost of the trees, preparation of the 
soil, fertilizer and planting. This is the 
initial investment and this roughly esti- 
mated is around $2,000, and as a basis to 
figure on, I will place the interest at $100 
per year. Under a right system of culture 
growing and cultivating crops in the orchard 
these crops should pay the cost of caring 
for the trees until they come into profitable 
bearing. I am sure I could let out my 
young orchard for growing corn, potatoes 
or other vegetables, and small fruits so 
that the cultivation, fertilization and prun- 
ing of the trees would cost me nothing. In 
fact I am growing strawberries in my 
young orchard almost as easily as on un- 
occupied land. This method of figuring 
indicates that the earnings of 1,000 trees 
is somewhere around $10,000 up to the full 
bearing age. It is a fact that one could 
grow an orchard successfully for ten years 
and his trees would have a commercial 
value of $10 each. This estimate of $1 per 
yee for most fruit trees is by well known 
orticulturists. No one who has a full 
grown apple tree, ten years old, would 
value it at less than $10, for it should re- 
turn this amount in one year. Let us be still 
more liberal in our estimate of the cost of 
caring for the orchard until it is ten years 
old, and allow ample amounts for hiring 
all the work done for spraying, replacing 
trees that die, pruning, cultivation, feeding, 
etc., and all this added to the interest in 
the initial investment and we still have the 
trees earning at least $500 per year. 


The foregoing deductions seem to show 
that one of the Got investments for anyone 
who has a surplus to invest and a taste for 
horticulture is to plant trees and let them 
work for him. For the farmer who owns 
suitable land for orchards and whose regular 
farm equipment can be used for orchard 
work, the financial cost of starting and 
caring for an orchard is small and will 
hardly interfere with the regular cropping 
of the farm as potatoes, corn and all culti- 
vated crops can be grown in the orchard. 
T am satisfied from my own experience that 
the dairy farmer with a herd of cows to make 
his living is in the best position to plant an 
orchard. He generally has uplands well 
adapted to trees, the team, and tools neces- 
sary for working the land, animals to profit- 
ably eat the inter-crops he should grow in 
the young orchard. The income of the 
dairy herd he can supplement with several 
hundreds of dollars as the earnings of fruit 
trees by their regular growth. A large, well 
grown orchard should add thousands of 
dollars to the selling price of the farm, or 
hundreds to its annual receipts. 


We have been considering the growth 
of trees or their sale value in the years after 
planting up to the bearing age. It may be 
well to know the earning possibilities of 
mature fruit trees, and perhaps the apple 
tree will best serve our purpose. t us 
suppose that it comes into profitable bear- 
ing at the age of ten years and continues 
until forty years old. There are thirty 
years in which the tree can work for us. 
I know that orchardists in Western New 
York get all the way from $100 to $1,600 per 
acre as the returns from bearing orchards. 


The president of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society said in answer to a 
question: “The best asset you can leave 
ro family is a Jonathan apple orchard.” 

will not take much space to figure the earn- 
ings of other fruit trees but will say that a 
cherry orchard on my homestead farm has 
returned for several years more than $5 per 
tree when fruit has been sold in a village 
market. In my state I know of a fifty acre 
cherry orchard with healthy trees thirty 
years old. These trees have been earning 
money for twenty-five years and have been 
the largest items in paying for a $20,000 
fruit farm. I am satisfied that it is one of 
the best things which one with suitable 
land can do to plant fruit trees if from the 
first they are given right culture. On this 





rests the results of the orchard proposition. 
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Planting in Cellar Soil 

A friend asks advice about planting shrubs 
around the walls of his dwelling and the 
walls of the front porch. In reply I say to 
this friend that the soil about almost 
every foundation of a house and around 
the porch is that which came from the bot- 
tom of the cellar. This soil is very poor 
contains little plant food, and is often Mand 
and uninviting. The poor character of 
this soil located close to the house is the 
reason for so many failures to make delicate 
plants thrive in that location, such as the 
clematis, etc., which are desired for climb- 
ing over the porch. I therefore recommend 
that all those who plant shrubs near the 
foundation walls of houses have a wheel 
barrow full of good rich garden soil, and in 
filling in the soil over the roots of each 
plant use nothing but this garden soil. See 
that the hole is filled entirely with garden 
soil and that the poor soil taken out of the 
hole is carted away. 


Relax 

_ Regard relaxation as an absolute neces 
sity. Study how to walk without 
weariness, to sit without restraint and to 
live without haste. A lot of cares that you 
have gripped frantically have needed no 
grip at all. Most of the ‘worries’ you have 
are creations of pure imagination. You 
have lived through a day of them and found 
them turned into jokes. Most things don’t 
matter at all. Most of your losses have 
been just inconveniences, but you have 
turned them into tragedies and lasting 
griefs by the grip you have had upon them, 

Teach yourself that life and youth are 
preserved by letting go. Let go pleasures 
as well as cares, when they become onerous, 
Cultivate serenity. Find out your limit, 
and then stop one hour short of being 
“Sust-tired.”” 


MARCH 
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Apples for Sale 


First class Baldwin apples for sale, price 
$3.50 per barrel. Green’s Nursery Co, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 
—_———_0-——- 
Selling for Most Money 

But not only must the cultural practices 
be modern but the selling methods as well. 
We have come up to the period when 
answers must be ag to the question: 
ay» ta tuit for the most mon- 
ey?” 

Fruit growers in the Northwest: are find- 
ing the answer to it in their co-operative 
organizations. Isolated fruit growers here 
in this middle western country are finding 
that more attention on their part must 
be given to the development of a market 
and then catering to that market’s desires. 
We have been too much inclined to let the 
buyer set the price on our produce. But 
as we put our business on a more solid 
business footing, we must “sell” our produce 
instead of turning it over to some one else 
for whatever he will give. 

Modern orcharding is as much a business 
as manufacturing or merchandising, and 
that being the case, business practices must 
be used.—A paper read at the December 
meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural 
Society, Kansas City, Mo. 


_——_0--—- 
“Ol’ Nutmeg’s’”’ Sayings 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
JOE CONE 


A croaker is all right in the marsh. |. 

Honesty is the best pollercy even with 
yewrself. 

Money talks an’ the world likes the. 
saound uv its voice. 

Yewr ‘sins will find yew aout; ef they 
don’t somebuddy else will. 

It’s all right tew blow yewr own hom 
pervidin’ yew kin play well. 

The road tew recovery don’t allus lead 
up tew a patunt medercine espero 

Them ez hez gits, an’ them ez hes a hull 
lots gits more. 

Haste makes waste, an’ ef yew are tew 
slow yew’ll never hev anything tew waste. 

Farmers ain’t so slow; it on’y seems 8 
becuz city folks are so fast. 

Observation does a good deal fur some 
people pervidin’ they are observed clost 
enough. 


Sometimes when yew buy somethin’ 
‘Gest ez ” it turns aout tew be better. 


Of’untimes when yew 
growin’ fat it is becuz yewr 
shrunk, 


It’s unforternit not tew be able tew take 
a good joke becuz they are so remarkerbly 
skurce. : 

Ef the sun doesn’t shine fur yew it may 


are 
clothes hev 
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“ More sold the 5 mn season than 
any other canes nual upon the 
market. 


The only garden cultivator upon 
the market, that you can set any 
Sane you wish, so that it stirs the 
soil just that depth all down the 
row. Goes between the rows or as- 
tride the row. Runs 30 per cent. 
. easier than any other cultivator. 
Write for descriptive cat- 
alog and Testimonials a 


Special price. 
e ee) SCHAIBLE MFG. CO. 
CCP VY gyria, ©. Ohio 














Vick’s ‘e" Guide 











Now Several new features. Contains _For 


Ready valuable practical information on 1916 
planting, ete Several splendid new 

varieties. For 67 years the leading authority on Vegetable, 

Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees. Send for 


your copy today. Itis free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


15 Stone Street 











STRAWBERRIES 


Don’t you want strawberries all summer? 
All it takes to know how to get them is 
to send for my big 3-color book on how 
to grow, pic’ and pack strawberries. 
A handsome free booklet sent. Write 
today to 


J. A. BAUER, Judsonia, Ark. 
Lock Box, No. 38 Dept. G. 

















There’s money in it—big money. One school girl 
made $376 cash ag 7 from her little 
en. Men make $500 canning one acre of 
omatoes. And think of the to eat all 
winter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 


e your garden patch 

y ou winter 

as we!las summer, alltold in our 

big free book, Royal Road to Independence. Send postal, 


Royal Home Canner Co.,De.17) Albion, Illinois 
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FLAT IRON scp 


‘PERFECT’ SELF HEATING IRON. 


Automatic Starting and Heating Revolutionizes 

froning. New ciple. Newkind. More sir—lesa 

SIMP. AND PRAOTI » even 

. © quick, convenient. Noiseless. Easy to 
light asa cand No pi wires or hose, No {on 
okeorsoot. Nothing to fix orbother. ALWAY 

Y. Guaranteed. Does work of many irons. 

Don’t do the work. Let the “PERFECT” do It. 


IRON ALL DAY FOR ONE CENT. 


8 cost 6 
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stores. Booklet Free. 
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Home Mfg. Co., 
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nd | else tew fit yew. 


“|and still greater strides are to be made. 


passed and we have entered the era of the 
ten-acre tract. Small orc 
rule and will be the profit makers, while 
the big orchard must content itself with 


be becuz yew insist: on keepin’ in the shade. 
Sometimes a man who’s a good jedge 
uv a hoss ain’t a good jedge uv a hoss trot. 
It’s good tew be a good feller, but a 
feller shouldn’t be tew good fur his own 
good. 
Ef you are a misfit mebbie it’s becuz yew 
wouldn’t, fit yewrself nur alloaw anybuddy 


They’s no use turnin’ over a new leaf 
ef yew’re goin’ tew keep the book closed 
all the rest uv the year. 

The straight an’ narrer path may be the 
hardest tew walk, but of’untimes it keeps 
yew frum gittin’ lost at the crossroads. 

Don’t jedge a man till yew know both 
sides uv the question. Perhaps yew'll 
want tew be his friend instid uv his enemy. 
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THE MODERN ORCHARD 


Must Produce Quality, Though Quan- 
tity be Lacking—Poor Fruit 
Means Poor Business 


By E. H. FAVOR, Missouri. 


Fruit growing, like every other branch 
of farming, has come to be a business if 
we may consider business as being simply 
doing for others that which they are unable 
to do for themselves. In any event there 
have been some tremendous advancements 
in orcharding within the past few years, 


Competition has made it necessary for 
those who grow fruit for a living to adopt 
the modern practices or chop down their 
trees. It is the man who will take advan- 
tage of the best methods that is making 
the greatest progress and making money 
from his orchard. 


Orcharding in Missouri 


The trend of modern orcharding is for 
crops of quality rather than crops of quanti- 
ty. Five barrels of apples that sells slowly 
at $1.25 a barrel returns a smaller net 
profit to the grower than does one barrel 
that sells quickly at $3.50. Markets 
throughout all the world are demanding 
fruit of quality. The better the qualit 
the better the demand, and there will 
certainly never come a time when fruit 
of superior perfection will glut the markets. 
But we are already in the midst of too much 
fruit of mediocre quality. 


Style of Buying Changes 

Fruit production bears a vi close 
relation, to all other social and business 
enterprises, and to quote a few remarks 
in a business publication, “business condi- 
tions determine the homes we live in, the 
contents of our dinner pails, the elegance 
of our clothes, our amount of dissipation and 
the extent of our general happiness after 
the books are balanced and the shutters 
put up. And social conditions are just as 
determinable of business conditions, in 
their turn. Asa man’s social life changes, 
so do his business connections. 

“When he marries, he buys in new 
markets. His money is expended in new 
ways. He cuts down his expenditure for 
cigars and drinks. He pays rent instead 
of rooming. He patronizes markets and 
grocery stores and the restaurants lose a 
atron. His wife generally acquires a 
igher standard of buying.” And here we 
have the key which opens to us an under- 
a of the change which is going on 
in our fruit markets. Consumers change 
their styles just as they do their clothes. 
It was not long ago that the cellars of city 
families were supplied with apples by the 
barrel. But modern city conditions have 
changed from cottages with commodious 
cellars to apartments with kitchenettes. 
The place for the barrel is gone and there 
remains but room for a carton. “Buy apples 
by the barrel” is all right for a slogan, but 
the city family is far more likely to buy 
them by the dime’s worth. 
Smaller quantities are now bought at a 
time, and higher quality is demanded. This 
being the case it becomes imperative that 
the producer put quality into his output 
and cut out the quantity. Quality fruit 
cannot be produced in enormous quantities, 
any more than $5,000 electric coupes can 
be turned out at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
The time for the 1,000-acre orchard has 
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Barrel Outfit 
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to Spray 


MECHANICA 
AGITATOR 
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Fig. 1518 
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regularly sprayed, produces the 

fruit that always brings the highest 

market prices. Unsprayed fruitis small 

a imeertoct and anak es it. 
e splen 

MYERS SPRAYED —This ‘is the quality 

of fruit your trees should bear. elp 

shone | gama — by protection 
Tro spra: 

SPRAY PUMP.© “ * good: MYERS 

Choose a type from our extended line 


best Neue to YERS 
SPRAY PUMPS comein all styles and 
sizes from the Smallest Bucket Pumps up 
to the medium and large capacity Barrel 
and Power Outfits for operation by hand 
or gasoline e . Late patented con- 
struction includes our Saey Oper- 
ating Cog Pumpsrequiring 33 
1-3 less labor to operate, and the 
Myers Automatic Power Equip- 
ments that Peng my the pressure au- 
somamiealiy do not require a reli 
Pg Valve. 


ages-showing complete line—Myers 


isinfecting, and giving much informa- 
Drop a postal to Dept. 8, No.15G Orange St. 
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Underneath suction— 


Grand Prize Winner 
San Francisco Exposition 











throws more liquid 


In the Bean, the suction pipe leads from the bottom of the 
tank. Pump does not have. to do the additional work of lift- 
ing the water up over the top. And since level of liquid in 
tank is higher than valves of pump, the liquid flows into the pump 
by gravity. 
These savings of power, combined with direct gear connection of 
pump, porcelain cylinders, and eccentrics instead of cranks, enable 






To empty tank simply loosen set 
screw (10A), and whole bottom 
of well (10B) comes out. Then 
raise cutoff (11) and _ strainer 
(11B) together, and tank empties 


in a few seconds. 


Any valve may be flushed by rais- 
ing valve cover and lifting cut- 
off (11) (by lever 11A). Liquid 








at the expense of 
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uantity and low prices 
-Gtialtty at Higli pines. 
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the Bean to throw more liquid. In fact the 2-cylinder 
Bean is equal to most 3-cylinder outfits, 


Es 


9° POWER 


SPRAYER 
The 10 -point sprayer 


will flush valve instantly—with- 
out stopping engine or relieving 
air pressure. 

Write for our new catalog No. 30 
today and: read about the nine 
other exclusive features of the 
Bean Power Sprayer; also our 


sprayers and accessories. 


Bean Spray Pump Co. 
Originators of the First High 
Pressure Spray Pump 
Established 1884 
£0 Hosmer St., Lansing, 
Mich. 
15 W. Julian St., San 
Jose, Cal, 
Sales Representatives 
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complete line of hand and a 
4 
PUMP Co, 
40 Hosmer St., 
nsing, Mich, 


W., Julian St, 

San Jose, California 
Gentlemen :—Please send. 

me your new complete catalog 
30, I have... ......acres of 


BEAN 
SPRAY 





in all sections of 
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United States 
* Sprayers Accessories 


I am interested in Hand Pumps Power- 
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Latest Book published ; 144 pages 210 umn 
and beautiful color plates, Tells ho 
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of grain. Eggs 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavi 
profits larger. 

s@ LATEST 
Cats all bone with adhering meat and 

ie. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
io money in advance. 

Send Today for Free Book. 

#. W. Mann Co., Gox 39, Milford, Mass, 
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Green Feed in Winter 


Green feeds for genes contain only a 
small percentage of actual food nutrients, 
but are important because of their succu- 
lence and bulk, which lighten the grain 
rations and assist in Keeping the birds in 
good condition, says U. 8. Bulletin. The 
poultryman should secure a_ sufficient 
supply of such feeds to last through the 
winter months in sections where growing 
green feeds can not be obtained. When 
chickens are fattened without the use of 
milk, green feed helps to keep them in good 
condition. 

Cabbages, mangel wurzels, clover, alfalfa, 
and sprouted oats are the green feeds com- 
monly used during the winter. Cabbages 
do not keep as well in ordinary cellars as 
mangel wurzels, so where both of these feeds 
are available the cabbagesare fed first. They 
are often suspended, while the mangel wur- 
zels are split and stuck on a nail on the wall 
of the pen. Clover and alfalfa may be fed 
as hay, cut into one-half to 1 inch lengths, or 
may be bought in the form of meal. Alfalfa 
meal has a feeding analysis equal to bran, 
but is not as digestible on account of its 
larger percentage of fiber. Clover and 
alfalfa should be cut while slightly imma- 
ture, if they are to be cured and fed to 
poultry. The leaves and chaff from such 
hay are especially adapted for poultry 
feeding. 

Sprouted oats make a very good green 
feed and are used quite extensively in this 
country. The oats can be soaked for 12 
hours in warm water and then spread out in a 
layer of from one-half to 14% inches deep 
on a floor, or in a tray or tier of flats, which 
have openings or holes or a three-sixteenths 
(3;) inch mesh wire bottom, so that the 





Poultry 





HATCHED IN AN 
OLD TRUSTY 


ELEVEN YEARS OLD 


This was for Mr.S. W. Warren of 
Tryon, Neb., and it was in an Old Trusty 
that had fallen off the porch and let lay 
around the yard and given abuse that would have 
put an ordinary incubator out of busi in no 
time. Old Trusty is built to make good, not only 

but for many years,and make 

ywhere. 





tion. 40 to 90 days’ trial. Hi. Ht JOHNSON. 
M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 


Freight 
east of 
more farther west. 


aid anywhere 
kies~a trifle 





Wins in the Two 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Contests Ever Held 


Why take chances with untried machines when 
ar, 610 we guarantee to deliver safely, wy ee os peek | 
B’ these big 


(East of Rockies) BOTH of 
chines 


contests ever held. 
Missouri Valley farmer and Nebraska 
i were e' 


make, styl~ and pri 

same machine we offer 

only 610, Mrs. 
chic! 


Balvanized Iron 
Asbestos 
» Redwood 





rize winning ma- 
full; equipped, set up ready for use?! Why not 
in succession won S the atest ihe tching 
e grea a 
In the last contest conducted be 
Farm Journal 
red, including practically every 
With 140 egg Ironciad—the 
ith Brooder, freight paid, for 
C.F. Merrick, Lockney, Texas, hatc..ed 148 
from 148 eggs in the last contest 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Money back if not satisfied, 








Freight Paid 
aaa East of Rockies gu 





Catalog 
R COMPANY. Box25 


ft TODAY or order direct from this advertisement, 
RACINE, Wis. 


Dept. 


water drains freely. They may be stirred 
daily and sprinkled, or allowed to sprout 
without stirring, until ready for feeding. 
They are usually fed when the sprouts are 
from 1 to 1}% inches long, although some 
poultrymen prefer to allow the sprouts to 
grow to 2 or 3 inches iong. Oats need 


> 


o 


a@ moist and warm atmosphere in which to . 


sprout pwr so that it is necessary to 
furnish heat or to keep them in a warm 
room during the winter, while they may be 
sprouted out of doors during the rest of the 
year. It takes from 6 to 10 days to sprout 
oats, depending on the temperature of the 
room. 


—_——_——_0----=—- 
Lime Kills Chicken Mites 

To rid henhouses of mites, after thor- 
oughly cleaning the henhouse, sprinkle 
strong air-slaked lime everywhere in it. 
I take part of a bucket of lime and a fire 
shovel, put a small quantity on the end of 
the shovel each time and throw to the 
highest points and it settles on everything. 
Be ‘careful to sprinkle the perches, perch 


MARCH 


flower garden. There is no better fertilizer 
to assist in growing fine quality flowers. 


_With eggs for hatching, endeavor to 
pick out the smooth, medium sized, well] 
shaped eggs and from hens or pullets that 
are well matured. 


The flock must have some animal food 
during the winter to take the place of 
bugs and worms picked up in the summer, 
Meat scraps of any kind are excellent, 


Clover and alfalfa leaves thrown in the 
litter will be a good food for the flock until 
they can get out on the range this spring. 


The way to “plump” a. dressed. fowl 
is to dip it for 10 seconds in water nearly 
or quite boiling hot, and then immediatel: 
in cold water. Hang in a cool place until 
the animal heat is entirely out. Plumping 
gives the fowl a much more attractive 
appearance. 


Add a tablespoonful of charcoal every 
other day to the soft food of the fowls. 
It will brighten up their combs, and tone 
up their system which otherwise might be 
in a condition for making them ready vic- 
tims of disease. 


Some folks will tell you they feed their 
hens well and get no eggs—can’t “see 
through it.” Examine the house and you 








The First Hatch 








rests and nests. I have not been bothered 
with them since using this remedy. It 
should be done every month or six weeks in 
summer. It is the easiest and best remedy 
I ever tried. No mites at all. There were 
plenty before I found out to use this rem- 
edy. I dust under the henhouse and all 
around.—Kansas City Star. 
—_————_0--—-— 
Poultry Notes 
When the chick becomes chilled it dies. 
Thousands of chicks die annually from this 
cause. 


Add a little salt to the sprouted oats 
for a change. 


Watch out for mites and lice. Nothing 
will more quickly reduce the vitality of 
your flock. 


It is the early hatched pullets that pro- 
duce eggs in the fall and early winter, 
when prices are high. 


The heavy laying breeds of chickens 
lay a white egg. The general purpose 
breeds lay brown eggs. 


Place the brooder where it will get lots 
of sun, and where the little fellows will 
have plenty of room to run about, yet be 
protected from the cold. 





Save the poultry droppings for the 


will find one of the reasons = You 
can see through that anywhere. Stop the 
cracks. 


—_——__————_—"—" 


Eggs are Half Water 

Reviewing this statement, the Saturday 
Evening Post says it should be explained 
that “protein” is the stuff that goes to make 
the muscle and blood. . Fat, of course, is 
fuel for running the body machine. us 
it will be seen that eggs, though half, or 
nearly half, water, are extremely nutritious, 
containing all the elements required for the 
building and support of the human body. 
But the old saying that an egg contains as 
much nutriment as a pound of beefsteak is 
far from correct. It would be nearer the 
fact to estimate that a pound of eggs 18 
equal to a pound of lean beefsteak in 
nourishing power. 

During the time of the year when eggs 
are selling at a low figure, many farmers 
hold back their crop in the hope that the 

rices will shortly advance. This gives & 
ot of stale eggs, which, however, the ex- 
pert candler at the commission house is able 
to detect, and the returns to the farmer are 
rendered accordingly. 
——-0 —_— 


Dust Bath for Hens : 
Laying hens. must have their morning 
dust bath if they are to lay the maximum 
number of eggs thruout the winter. It 
is a necessary luxury for them. By its 
use they are enabled to rid themselves of... 
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Big Gash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
s how 's with Belle Ci: 

poke Tir ub wen wena ber girl 
Get t ‘Ss ny man, woman, or 
can do it by following my plan and using my 


In use, 

a tory told by the 

” Tremesenchip Winners in my big free book, 
= ae facts.”” With book comes full de- 

scription of incubator and brood 

money- guaranty—low 





back 
ulars—and my $1300. 
Gold offers, Learn how I paid 
one user $156, another $50, many 
from $45 down. Write me today for 
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Better Than Chick 
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EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. Rocks. Wyandotts, Reds, Leghorns, 
Ham 19 varieties. 35 experience. Cat- 
alogue. Orpingtons, Campines, as. 13 $1, 80 $2, 
8. K. MOHR, - . 5 Coopersburg, Pa. 





GO BREEDS Free Ren tob-page 
a Ed chi 


22nd ition. Fine 


Northern 

ital. Fowls, Eggs and 

poultryfarm. Write today for Free Book. 

R. F. REUBERT CO., Box 879 Mankato, Minn. 
9 VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, F 








Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. free. Colo: Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


| —64 page Book FREE 
P A 7 E N T S Highest Referenten, 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 


POULTRY PAPER (ic. 
fodical, up-to- 
date, tells all you 
want to know about care and management of 
for pleasure or profit. 
‘OUR Months for 10 Cents 
= Poultry Advocate, Dept.121 Syracuse, N. Y. 


’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed, many in color. Perfect poultry guide-* 
all facts. Low pri stock and hatchi: 

in business. 


Incubators and 23 years 
You need this book. Send 10c for it--today. 
B. H. DER, Box 44 Rheems, Pa. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


10 Pointers about 
Incubators that 
you ought to know 


mites and to remove all scales and dirt 
from their skin. 

Lice and mites do their greatest injury 
to the fowls at night while on the roost. 
Instinctively the hens look for a place to 
dust in the morning. Do not force your 
hens to dust in the dropping or feed litter. 
During the summer they will usually find 
their own dusting place such as the road 
or in the shade of trees and shrubbery, 
but in the winter it must be provided for 
them. Nail an old grocery box in one 
corner of the house. Elevate it above the 
floor so that it will not get filled with 
straw or litter and put in six or eight 
inches of dusting material.—Better Farming. 


—o-——— 


Poultry ‘‘Secrets’’ 

a of - ent fruitful fields for ex- 
ploiters is the poultry industry, or, perha 
we had better say the send at cosanoel 
= as nea says Pennsylvania Farmer. 

‘here are more people directly and in- 
directly interested in poultry than in any 
se ard subject, and unscrupulous men take 

vantage of the over credulous and un- 
informed and reap a rich harvest thru the 
sale of “secrets,” “systems,” etc. Many 
poultry journals and pseudo farm papers 
are not above lending themselves thru their 
advertising and reading columns to foist 
these fake schemes upon the public. 
“Secrets” of breeding, feeding and housing 
are for sale—in fact every operation in the 
business of raising and managing poultry 
can be learned at once by paying some one 
a few dollars for his “secret.’”’ People have 
paid five dollars for a great feeding secret 
only to learn how to sprout oats. Tens of 
thousands of dollars have been spent to 
learn, “How to clear $9.17 per hen in the 
back yard.” The success of the advertised 
schemes proves beygnd doubt the truth of 
certain well kno yings: “There is one 
born every minute.” 

_-—_—_-0--——-— e 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have found 
several blood clots in my eggs of late. Can 
you advise me what is the cause and how to 
prevent it?—W. Ludlow, California. 





Reply :—Undoubtedly your eggs have re- 
mained for several days in one position in a 
temperature sufficiently warm to start in- 
cubation. During warm weather eggs 
should ate be kept in as cool a room as 


turned every day. ‘. 
0 ic " 10 4 
Parasites on Poultry\~ r\avd 
At least nine different ies of lice, 
several species of mites, and at least two 
species of fleas attack the hen, according 


to entomologists at the New York state 
college of agriculture at Cornell university. 
Hens, , ducks, and in fact all kinds of 
domestic fowls, are likely to be infested. 
Water-fowl are popularly supposed to be 
free from such Son though the experts 
say they are always infested. Some of 
these cause serious injury to the fowls, 
with a consequent loss of profit to their 
owners. 


The bird lice that are found on poultry 
are known as permanent parasites; that is, 
they spend their entire lives on the bodies 
of the fowls. They have biting, not suck- 
ing, mouth parts and their feet have sharp 
claws which scrape the skin of the fowls in 
the constant movements of the lice over 
the fowls’ bodies. The constant irritation 
caused by the presence of the lice, it is 
stated, eventually weakens the fowls in- 
fested and renders them susceptible to such 
diseases as gapes, cholera, roup, and others. 

Of mites there are at least eighteen species 
parasitic on poultry. Some of these are not 
permanent parasites, but attack the fowls 
only at night, hiding during the day in 
cracks about the poultry house. Some of 
the species of mites are blood-sucking; 
others cause affections of the skin. Under 
certain conditions they become exceedingly 
abundant, and great loss of the poultry 
owner results from their effect on the fowls. 


Methods of Control 

The most potent cause of the presence 
and the increase of these parasites is filth. 
This statement is not only the result of 
common observation, but of experiments in 
control measures made by the college ex- 
perts. Filth as here used includes decayin; 
and decayed eggs, and bits of decay 
matter of all kinds. The poultry house 


and the nests should be always kept clean, | 











and there should be ample provision for 
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FREE! § 


Make no mistake—get this book of Facts before 
you give up one single cent for an Incubator! 


Page 2 


You want your Incu- 
bator not only to suit 
the manufacturer’s 
ideas, but to please you. 

the guarantee on 
Page 2. the strongest 
ever written. 


Page 2 


Freight is a big item. 
See our prepai 
freight offer on May- 
nard Incubators on 
Page 2—it saves you 
money. 


Page 4 
z bpental features” 
that don’t help to hatch 
hick soon b 
more nuisance than ad- 
vantage — beware of 


toe many freak fea- 
tures. Read Page 4 


Page 7 





Facts—solid, sound facts— naked, unvarnished facts—are 
what this new book on Incubators gives you. Send no money, 
make no obligation — the book is free. 

This book tells you first just how little you can get along 
with in an Incubator in order to hatch out your eggs suc- 
cessfully; shows you in clear illustrations and complete 
specifications, Incubators that will do it, and quotes you 
prices on them lower than you ever saw such Incubators 
quoted at before. Think of this—a 


150 Egg Incubator, $5.42 


—guaranteed to do the work or you get your money back— 
strong, economical in operation. But that is not all—this 
new incubator book then goes on to show you from the 
ground up what extra points about an Incubator really add 
to its value—not ornaments or frills; 
but labor savers. First comes the Page 7 
addition of hot-water heat, saving A 

t of the work of watching your j, oe, ol 
cotter system, and saving part of 
the risk to your eggs if you ever 











wiaee y $5.42 or should let your burners run out of money back, at $4.80 
$22.007 Why Before fuel. Here again you get an. — — every detail given 
Feo eee yoPaae7 of the sensational facts in this book, complete on Page 7. 
of this book. when we tell you that it shows you Pa ge 9 
Sup ou want 
- HotWater acnetcom 





fine 


Incubator with feature any- 
one could need, Price $13. for 240 Eg really worth | 


lier size $9.40, and 
wer CB 2 ES 


at ~ + 4.95 or — ? 

on ‘ spen our 

$6.1 5 read + Ay ag — 
If youwantthe Page 12 


convenience of 
hot - water heat, 
why, there’s the 
extra price it’s 


Metal-covered, Hot- 
Water Heat, Price 
$9.40 to $13.55—if you 
want a M ered 
Incubator you want to 






for 240 Ege Capacity. ‘This book shows 
ce ene Gas study Page 12 before 
tier if you paid $100. all the improve- you buy! 


ments that can be 


<3 upon an Incubator to help incubation — every one of them — Page 17 
d quotes you 
; : nord Hot Water Heat. 
Lowest prices on every desired grade 237 Hot Water Hew. 
If you want to have all the genuine conveniences, that really or you can pay $15.00 
play a part in operating an Incubator, in this book you can see just Whatwill you actually 
such an Incubator—the Maynard Standard—and the price—is just get ateach price? Read 
$14.95 for 250 Egg Capacity, $11.25 for 150 Egg Capacity, and $8.60 Page 17 andsettle the 
for 80 Egg Capacity! Think of it! question right. 


Special 
“Egg capacity” 
can only be es- 
timated. Buy 
your incubator 
by actual size 
of egg trays in 
inches,andthen 
you know what 
you're getting. 
This book gives 
actual tray-sizes 
in inches, 


Send for this free book today 


Get these hard-fact Pointers on Incubators and reason 
the whole thing out for yourself. 
the fancy notions that others have tried to sad- 
dle onit. Then, when you've got the gist of the 
wholeIncubator proposition, in a way it was 
never put up to you before, why, if you then 
want to buy*a combination of Incubator and 
plaything, you can buy it, but you buy it know- 
ing just how much of the price is for hatching 
out the eggs and just how muchis for fol-de-rol. 
But, if you decide you want an Incubator—and 
nothing but an Incubator— you'll order a May- 
nard Incubator because you never saw or hi 
of guaranteed Incubators at the prices quoted 
in this book. Get the facts—get them now— 
simply fill out and mail this coupon, 


Ghe 






682 Stores Building, New York 


What’s the use of paying more? 


Take that question, home to your heart and ponder it! 
What’s the use of paying more? You want your chicks to 
yield you the biggest possible profit, so where’s the sense in 
saddling on them right at the start, the cost of 
frills and furbelows that don’t affect the hatch- 
ing of a single egg? 

The Charles William Stores are founded 
on the one big policy of carrying and 
selling only what its customers want, 
We have no space to store, or 
time to spend on merchandise 
which we must de you to 
buy. The Incubator Store has no 
hobbies in Incubators to push on 
you, no freak “features” or fancy 
modelsof Incubators we want to force 
on you—we build every Maynard Incu- 
bator to fill a certain, known need, and 
having no fancies or hobbies, we can eell 
you each model at the very lowest price. 
Get the real facts about the Incubator question. 















Strip the matter of all 





I want the facts about Incubators 


City and State. .....ccccccercceccccccceseersess 


Mail to THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
682 Stores buuding, New York 
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LET™ER RAIN 


Hf yourve aman's work to do — § 
wear LOWERS FISH BRAND 














When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 


SAVE YOUR CHICKS 
with CONKEY’S WHITE DIARRHEA REMEDY 
Commer co. Pant Oe Pe ca veland, 0. 








50 Best Paying Varieties 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 





pred ore all at low prices. new 
a 

Book and Breeders’ “~mplete G Free. 
W. A. WEBER, 3, Mankato, Minn. 





“First Aid to Poultry Keeper.” 


Written by man who has devoted his life 
to a pee teems with pointers 
and secrets on how to raise 
more and better chicks, get 100% 
ae, prize winners, 
‘ells how. to save mo: i - 
tors and Seameen aiiesioniee teem 


latest i nts. = 
farmers and othe: 
limited. Mi 


Y. Mea at ats iay Strect, Ne¥-C. 











Parasites on Poultry 
(Continued from page 33) 
light and air. Poultry parasites, like most 
other pastes thrive much better and in- 
crease much more rapidly in dim than in 
well-lighted places. If a poultry house is 
already infested with mites and is too 
valuable to be burned down and rebuilt, it 
may be sprayed inside with kerosene or 
crude petroleum, which may be made into 
an emulsion if desired. Two, and some- 
times three, applications should be made. 
Full directions for the preparation and 
application of such an emulsion are given 
in circular 29, “Poultry Parasites,” of the 
Cornell university agricultural experiment 
station. This circular contains descriptions 
of the commoner poultry parasites, and 
directions for the treatment of male birds 
in order to prevent the spread of parasites, 
for preparing a dust bath for the fowls with 


an insecticide, and for mixtures to be used P® 


in painting perches. 

The circular may be obtained by resi- 
dents of New York state without charge on 
application to the state college of agricul- 
ture at Ithaca. 

———————_0--— 
Mustard for Poultry 

In some English experiments it was found 
that hens fed upon mustard during the 
winter season produced a much larger num- 
ber of eggs than any stimulant, or those 
which received capsicum as a stimulant. 
During the warm months, however, the re- 
verse was true, but taking the year as a 
whole the results for six pullets of Buff 








To show you how you can make more money by the new “Philo 
System of poultry keeping, and with the help of the Poultry Review 
we are making this unusual Offer. 
$100,000.00 in advertising the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, 
and we do not think we can do more good and get better returns 
from our advertising than by giving away these baby chicks and 
brooders, with an order for our books and plans to people who 
would like to increase their income by raising poultry. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU PAY FORK 


One copy of the New Philo System Book. 
Treats of all branches of poultry wiork in a 
comprehensive way, right-to-the-point and 
easy to understand. Gives the necessary 
details for conducting a successful poultry 
business, including instructions for building 
the various coops and appliances, including 
the fireless brooders that save several cents 
of the cost of raising each chick, and raise 
stronger, healthier chickens. The book gives 
full instructions for selecting layers, breeding, 
feeding, care and management—in fact is a 
complete poultry text-book. 

One copy of each of our five Philo System 
Bulletins. 1st: The New Utility Coop; 2nd, 
Care and Management to Produce Market 
Eggs at Lowest Cost; 3rd, The Shortest Road 
to a Successful Poultry Business; 4th, The 
Philo System Breeding Chart; 5th, The 
Greatest Profit from Farm Poultry. 

One year’s subscription to the Poultry Re- 
view. A monthly magazine devoted to practi- 
cal progressive poultry keeping, gardening and 
agriculture. Every issue is filled with good 
ideas and suggestions that really help the 
practical poultry keeper. Ideas for saving in 
buying; short cuts and labor-saving methods; 
selling ideas that have proven out; just the 
kind of information every month that the 
poultryman can use in his own work. 

Working Drawing and Specifications for 
building the Philo System Brooder Coop, and 
Economy Coop are included in this offer. 


We have spent more than 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 

All these books and plans are sent for $5.00, 
and with every order we will include six day-old 
baby. chicks, White Leghorns or White Orping- 
tons, and a special fireless brooder in which to 
raise the chicks. 

Send your order now, as we can only accept 
a limited number of orders. Cash with order, 
or easy monthly payments as you prefer. 


First Plan 


Send $2.00 with your order, and to 
pay $1.00 a month for three months, $5.00 in 


Second Plan 
Send $5.00 with your order in full bgt | 
for the book, magazine and plans, and we will 
include a coupon good for 50e worth of poultry 
supplies, to be selected from our catalogue. 


E. R. PHILO COMPANY, 
Elmira, N. Y. 











E. R. Philo Co., 
4 Elmira, N. Y. 

Kindly ‘enter my order for the books, 
lans and magazine as advertised in 
noma Fruit Grower, and send the six 
baby chicks and brooder free as a premium, 
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first payment. : 
When full payment is 
complete payment. 
sent wth order a coupon good for 500 
worth of supplies is to be included. 
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DB kitchen. 

















Orpingtons in each lot were as follows: 
Ordinary food, 914 eggs; capsicum as a 
stimulant, 905 eggs; mustard as a stimulant, 
1,023 eggs. It may be that after all that 

st of the farmer—wild mustard—may 
have a place in becoming a source or profit 
instead, as it is to-day, a source of much 
worry and vexation. 


I 


The Farmer Who Led His Wife 
to Happiness 
(Continued from page 28) 

occasionally did she furtively glance 
in his direction until after the lapse 
of almost three hours, when, becoming 
perturbed by his apparent indolence, she 
was forced to speak. ‘Why, Orin, what in 
the world is the matter? Are you not feeling 
well this morning?” she questioned anx- 
iously. Laughingly, he replied that he was 
tfectly well, and never had felt better 
in his life. But as hour after hour passed 
and he still maintained his position in the 
big rocker behind his newspaper, the 
patient little woman, no longer being gatis- 
fied with these words of explanation, ‘Wwon- 
deringly pondered his queer actions. 

Noon came, and still he sat in his easy 
chair apparently perusing diligently the 
newspaper before him. In the afternoon, 
however, he vacated his chair, and his wife, 
from her position at the ironing board, 
watched him with increasing uneasiness 
as he went about the room measurin 
promiscuously vaguedistanceson the paint 
walls. Once during the afternoon she caught 
him with a tapeline measuring the distance 
between the well and the back part of the 
And when he procured a pencil 
and paper after supper, and sat at the table 
doing arithmetical problems she was forced 
to conclude that her anxieties were not 
without warrantable grounds. 

At the breakfast tqafje the next morning, 
Orin, looking smilingfy across at his wife, 
remarked that he thought a week’s vacation 
would do her good, and suggested that she 
visit her mother at Irvington that week. 
Her ready remonstrations were silenced 
with the statement that the buggy would 
be at the gate within the hour and she 
would be expected to be ready by that 
time to start for Eminence, where she 
could take the morning train for Irvington. 
And he was true to his word. In less than 
an hour he and his wife were driving toward 
Eminence. 

Two hours later Orin was at home and 
had telephoned to town for two workmen. 
They arrived before noon, and when ym d 
returned in the evening a new shiny sink 
occupied the place in the corner of the 
kitchen where the old wooden washstand 
with its unattractive outline had so long 
been a prominent feature of the kitchen’s 
equipment. They also took measurements 
for a number of other improvements, and 
promised to return the next day. 

A week later when Myrene returned home 
she could scarcely believe her eyes when 
she saw what had been done. A new shiny 
sink occupied the corner of the kitchen 
where the old wooden washstand had stood, 
while a nice, roomy kitchen cabinet and a 
three burner oil stove were arranged at the 
east side of the room conveniently close 
to the sink, and just opposite these near 
the window a magnificent steel range re- 
placed the old time-worn cast-iron stove 
that had so long occupied this place in the 
kitchen. New elaborately figured linoleum 
covered the floor, and the walls of the room 
were covered with oilcloth wall paper. The 
old unattractive kitchen she had left behind 
a week ago had been transformed into an at- 
tractive and serviceable kitchen with all 
the modern conveniences. Slowly her 
mind grasped the purport of all this, and 
with a little cry of joy she flew to her hus- 
band’s arms. “Oh! Orin,” she cried, “I 
now know why you wanted me to visit 
my mother, and why you acted as you did 
the day before I left. I have always wanted 
just such a kitchen, and—” 

“Would have had it long ago had you 
had a man instead of a brute for a husband,” 
he finished frankly. ‘Yes, dear,’’ he went 
on, “I have been doing some thinking since 
you’ve been gone, and I find it is certainly 
time I was doing some thinking too. I 
have positively treated you as though you 
were only an auxiliary to aid in increasing 
my bank account. Don’t make excuses for 
me, Myrene. You know it is all true! I 
have been very careful to see that my hired 
help be provided with every modern im- 
provement for lessening labor, while my 
patient little wife was wearing her life — 
trying to do for me and the hired help, wit 
no conveniences whatever to aid her. I 
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have concluded, M that my Wife 
deserves from me at least as much consider. 
ation as does my hired help.” He looked 
down into the soft brown eyes of his wife and 
was made happy to see again the love gleam 
shining there as in the happy, never-to-be. 
forgotten days, when he and Myrene first 
moved into the old Miller Homestead, 
_——_0---- t 
The County Superintendent 

The superintendent was examining the 
school. 

“Who wrote Hamlet?” he asked. 

A very frightened little boy rose to hig 
feet and said: ‘‘Please, sir, I didn’t.” 

The superintendent was telling one of 
the members of the school board. 

“Haw! Haw!” said he, “I bet the little 
rascal did it all the time.” 


REAL ONES 
So light a woman can handle, 
so strong they cannot break, 
Single, Extension, Step and 
Fruit. Write for catalog and 
get them at Winter Discounts, 


. The Berlir Fruit Box Co, 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO 
















ive the big, sweet, juicy 
rries that you have tried 
to at the store but could not 
, find. Set come plants this spring 
‘J and raise your own strawberries, 


Our New Catalogue 


tells ust how to plant, cultivate 

ay and pam or the fruit. Aescriptive list 
of all good Strawberries, Peaches and 

Apples. Write laa for a Free copy. 

J. W. JONES & SON, Box A, Allen, Md, 















STRAWBERRY PLANTS. prse: “tai 


valuable illustrated catalog free, worth $1.00. Mayers 
Plant Nursery, Merrill, Mich. Bohemian Nurseryman, 


Catalogue Notice 


Send 10cin silver or stamps for our Up-to- 
Date 1916 Large SPRING & SUMMER Cata- 
logue, containing over 400 Designs of 4 
Misses’, and Children’s Patterns, as_well as 
the latest Embroide: Desig also a CONCISE 
AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON 
DRESSMAKING giving valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 
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Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Don’t Wear a [russ 
BRN CE the modern 
scientific invention, 
wonderful new 
ery that relieves rupture 
walt be sent a a 
obnoxious 0 

i Automatic 
Red cushions. Binds 











and draws o ea 
parts together 35, 

would a broken limb. 
No salves. No lies. 
Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to proveit. Pat 
Sept. 10, 01. Catalog 
and measure b 

mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


C.E. Brooks,1772-A Brooks Bldg., Marshall,Mich. 











Green’s Cockerels 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


This breed is the ‘‘Old Reliable,’’ Best Birds 
for farm or home raising. layers. 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


They mature early, the pullets often becoming layers when 
they are four months old. Good layers, averaging between 
150 and 200 eggs per year. Eggs are pure white in color 


Cockerels: $3, $5 and $7 
Eggs for Hatching: $2 per 15 


You get the best birds by 
ordering now! Send today! 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. ¥- 
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Built and guara 
~simple, durab 
and break ignit 
Guaranteed to I 
SAVES F 
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Can you beat tha 
Full Line D 
DETROIT ENGINE 























































































When Every 


Spraying Minute 


Counts -— 


Apple scab and coddling moth will 
not wait while your sprayer is being 
fixed—while you are sending miles 
away to some factory for a repair 
part. These pests go right on with 
their destruction. Success or fail- 
ure of your fruit crop is often de- 
cided by the loss of a few hours or 
a day or two when your sprayer 
isn’t on the job. 


Be on the Safe Side 


Put a Hardie Sprayer in your orch- 
ard and you won’t be taking any 
chances. We have satisfied the 
most exacting requirements of over 
35,000 of the leading Fruit Growers 
in America and we can satisfy you. 


Hardie construction is based on 
fifteen years’ experience—construc- 
tion that has proved itself under 
every condition. Hardie Sprayers 
are simple and every part easily 


HARUIE SPRAYERS 


FOR EVERY SPRAYING NEED 
accessible—made of materials that 
best resist corrosion, effect of chem: 
icals and the gruelling wear and 
tear of spraying work. 


Hardie Sprayers are made in all 
sizes and styles. There is a Hardie 
just right for your work whether 
you have one or 10,000 trees to 
spray. 


Write for Catalog 


Write us today for catalog and 
more facts about Hardie No-Trouble 
Sprayers. Send for Spraying Book, 
tells where, how and what to spray. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 
15 Hardie Building Hudson, Mich. 
Branches at Portland, Ore. 
Sen Francisco, Cal. Kansas City, Mo. Hagers- 
town, Md. Brock; LT. 3 ille, Ark, 
- (10) 














Only *12.35 per H. P. 


THIS ENGINE 


. pas — 





me 5 ie ; 
THE FARM ENGINE THAT WORKS 
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Treatment of Small Fruits 

Pruning and a general cleaning up are 
the most important operations in connection 
with the management of raspberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries, siys Canadian Hor- 
ticulturist. While some of this pruning may 
be done early in the fall, cutting back the 
canes earlier would probably cause the 
secondary shoots to develop, which would 
result in serious injury to them from frost, 
necessitating pruning again in the spring 
and ing the yield. 

Old raspberry canes, that is, canes which 
have once vorne fruit, may be cut out as 
soon as the crop is off. These canes never 
bear again. Perhaps it would be best to 
make one i of the pruning. Late in 
October and November, or early in spring, 
cut out any old, weak or diseased canes 
and burn them, leaving about five strong 
canes to aplant to bear the fruit the 
following season. Prune back these canes 
to within thirty inches or three feet of the 
ground. Red raspberries spread rapidly 
by sucker growth and will soon fill in between 


and gooseberries may be pruned any time 
from late fall to early spring. Cut out the 
oldest canes. Have no canes older than 
four years. Each year take out two old 
canes and have two new canes to take their 
place. Remove any weak shoots. Five 
to eight canes to each plant should be 
enough. A liberal application of manure 
may be made in the f 





Turning Peat Into Manure 


Agriculturists in Ireland are greatly 
interested in the alleged discovery of a 
method of converting ordi peat into 
a highly concentrated fertilizer by a simple 
and inexpensive bacterial treatment. The 
discoverer is Prof. W. B. Bottomley, of the 
Royal Botanic Society, and his experiments 
have been indorsed by many British scien- 
tists and organizations of high reputation. 
Prof. Bottomley’s principle is that bacteria 
facilitate the chemical processes connected 
with plant growth and the peat bacterial 
culture immensely facilitates food absorp- 
tion by vegetables and other farm crops. 
He has exhibited specimens of mature 
potatoes grown in seven weeks by the use 
of the t fertilizer, and states‘that an 
acre of lod treated with 1 ton of the peat 
manure has produced 41 per cent more 
potatoes than an acre treated with 80 tons 
of ordi farm manure. The manufacture 
of the peat fertilizer is so simple that it 
is being carried on by a man and a boy. 
The British Board of Agriculture is not 
yet convinced that the value of the new 
manure has been demonstrated.—Farmer’s 
Guide 

_——_—_-0O-————"—" 
The Value of Sudan Grass 


The experiment Station of the Louisiana 
State University makes the following reply 
to an inquiry as to the value of Sudan grass: 
We have been experimenting with Sudan 
grass on the station farm for the past three 
years, and consider | a very promising 
forage crop. If planted about the first 
of April yields of from three to six tons per 
acre may be expected. You can count 
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the rows if not cut or pulled out. Currants 





When You Buy a Sprayer 
FOLLOW THE EXPERT 








EN Universities, Experiment S 
tions, Tree Experts and large or- 

chard companies select ““Deming’’, it 

makes a mighty safe guarantee for 

you. Save time by using their judg- 

ment. 

DEMING SPRAYERS offer you over 25 dif- 


ferent pumps for different requirements in 
all types, bucket, knapsack and power. All 
working parts in contact with the spray are 
brass. From the complete power rig to the 
scientifically-made Deming nozzle, each de- 
tail matches the Deming standard—‘“For 
thirty-five years, the World’s Best.” 


DEMING 22% 


PUMPS 
CATWLOG FREE 


Write today for a $2-page catalog that illustrates every 
type of sprayer and omits no detail of description— 
it is a “spray pump encyclopedia.” Keep it on 
hand for ready reference. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


143 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 
































Do you want expert advice ? 

Y In the interests of better fruit, we 
are distributing an edition of Howard 

E. Weed’s 64-page handbook, “Spraying 

For Profit.” It gives authoritative ad- 
vice on how to fight crop enemies, Send 
10 cents in stamps or coin. 

32-Page 
Catalog Free 















Please send..your new 1916 
Spraying Caraogto _ 






















NOTE: The catalog is free. For 10c ad- 
ditional in coin or stamps we include 
“Spraying for Profit.” 





2 Wonder Seed Bargains—Vegetables, Flowers 


Seeds of the dependable kind, choice varieties. remarkable offers are 
's 


made to get you to try Bell’s Seeds. , true to name, generous packets, 














Packets Beet, Pertected Red Turnip Lettuce, Bell's Prize Head 
Cabbage, Header Musk Luscious Com 
for Kitchen C Carrot, Perfected Half Long Watermeion, Bell's Early 
Garden pn Ny eatn Pecsintes Secanion White Suger 
Radish, White icicle Tomato, Eartiestin World Turnip, "s Fair Seeds, 500 mix. 
Summer Crookneck Squash Giant Thick Leat Cress or 
me Sunflower Elite Dwart Triple Curted Parsley 
EX Asters Balsams Dianth Cc 
Se ews : Oc ro , Rochsohottzte | tl & Antierhiaum 
uals Nasturtiums 
We include, free, Eben E. Rexford’s helpful booklet, “Our Best Annuals 











etting two cuttings a season, and if 
conditions are favorable three cuttings 
may be expected. 

Sudan grass planted with cow peas will 
give a good quality of hay, but the yield 
will not be as large as when planted alone. 
When planted in drills about thirty-six 
inches apart, about four pounds of seed 
r acre are required; if planted broadcast, 
rom fifteen to twenty pounds per acre. 


Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of farm engines | ON 

qatek one ponete ae cycle, ved feed, make 
on—ever' 2 ie fully tested. 

Guaranteed to Develop Rated H.P, 

SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 

ot lorse; r Detroit only $98.75 

youbeat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day. 

: 1% h 


ull Line Detroit Eng % Pp up 
191 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


DEIOIT ENGINE WORKS 

JAPANESE ROSE BUSHES 
eee Five for | 
N The Wonder of the World 


Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 Bacterial Filth in Country 
weeks from the time the seed was 


planted. It may not seem possiblebut | “The rural districts have the finest of air 

® we Guarantee it to te so. Thev will | to breathe, yet you find people out there 
waa na ERY pee eeloadbay ymene’ sleeping in rooms with their windows and 

eid with ave bordwanared roses on | doors fastened so tight it would take a set 

winthe house | of burglar tools to = — _in a land 

of clear, bubbling brooks—how’s that for 

with our suatepies ae Gat 4 Ten glace flowery?—you find people drinking water 
Japan Seed Co. Box ‘Bouth Norwalk, Conn. drawn from a well between the barn and 
aia the house, water which is most likely 
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lluted with the seepings of the mapure 
F 0 R D a) OKE BO OK on s and the dishwater of the kitchen. In 
he FOR eS! -ua Dest iunny joxes, anu storieson | 9 slate where one expects the fragrance of 





zoos flan of them and all 


the FORD automobile. H 
ones, Also JITNEY jokes, Moving Pict 


trees and flowers, one finds people breathing 
in the odor of dump heaps. Every time 
you step out you step into bacterial filth. 
“Tt’s not overwork that ages the farmer, 
it’s the bad sanitary conditions in which he 
lives. The children with tonsilitis or other 


ies, 
covered gokes, Laugh till you aks. A neat Ioted 


by mail for only 
PIKE CO, BOX 349 


ni 
S 
— giBBia\ SO. NORWALK, CONN, 











troubles wipe on the same towels.” 






BARGAINS IN 
BUGGIES 1» ENGINES 


We Hd a full line of 
AMERICAN BEAUTY 
BUGGIES and ECON- 
OMY ENGINES in the 
following cities, from 
which we make imme- 
diate shipment. 


es) 
yp ATTY 
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FARGO, N. DAK. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. _ HARRISBURG, PENN. 
OMAHA, NEB. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. , ALBANY, N. Y. 
WICHITA, KAN. RICHMOND, VA. 







WATERLOO, IOWA | 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. / 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. NASHVILLE, TENN. \ 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ~ 


Our wonderful manufacturing facilities, large sales and 
method of shipping direct to you from a warehouse, 
enable you to secure a famous American Beauty 
Buggy or Economy Engine at a price much 
lower than the same quality buggy or engine 
would cost elsewhere. 









No. 72G95E 






or 
Special Buggy 
ition 






No. 72G95V 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 
AND CO., CHICAGO 












We carry in the above warehouses’ 

stationary engines of 1% to 12-horse 

2 soline, 

as gas; also — 7 : rt- 

able engines, saw rinding 

and pumping ou' ond an engine 
to run the binder. 
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Sixteenth Year 
No Mould Yet 


“MULLEN” Wax Lined 
Paper Berry Baskets 


q In 15 years of manufacturing and sell- 
ing our Wax Lined Paper Berry Basket, 
we have proven to have not only the Best 
Paper Basket made, but the Best Berry 
Basket on the Market. It comes to you 
all made up, ready for use, every basket 
perfect, with no fxs for split, warped 
or broken baskets. 


q If you are interested in purchasing the 
Best Berry Basket made, write to us and 
let us give you additional information 
and quote you prices. 


Mullen Bros. Paper Co. 
Box G. St. Joseph, Mich, 
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Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
been reading your book “How I ee the 
Old Farm Pay.” Init yous lanting 
strawberries in the orchard. ve an 
orchard of bearing apple and vaste. I 
do not know just how old it is, but the 





trees are not very large and it is not set to 





grass. Do you think it would be a good 





AND OTHER SMALL FRUITS 





‘Worth its weight in gold. Send postal today to 
E. W. TOWNSEND, Salisbury. Md., Dept, 60 


This book fully explains = a 
century methods in grow 


STRAWBERRIES 


unlike any other catulog—lists all 
the best varieties of small fruits 
at lowest wholesale prices. All our 
plants are shipped on : guarantee 
to please you or money refunded, 





GRAPE VINES 


Gooseberries, Currants. Best 
varieties—finest grade of stock. For 
the home garden—for the vineyard. 


Book on Grape Culture—Free 


Contains valuable, practical information — 
planting, cultivating, pruning. Every grape 
grower needs it. Write today for free copy. 


T.S, Hubbard Co., Box 32, Fredonia, N.Y. 








“Strawberry Plants that Grow” 


“PROGRESSIVE” the Best of the Fall-Bearers, 
also all Standard J une sorts, including our Won- 
derful New Seedling, “COLLINS.” and also the 


best varieties of Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant 
and Grape Plants. 
Our New Catalog for 1916 aaenee al. 


these, wil” be sent 
C.E. Whitten’s Nurseries, Box = Mich. 

















Baskets Suan DS. 
aOatalogt Shows you now you | = 
See alll 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany,Ind, 








A‘ FARMER'S GARDEN 





Heips his wife to pian her table in busy times. Saves work 
_- ae 6 saves rg ye so much meat, gives better satis- 

the help. ‘ood garden will be almost impossi- 
Bein in im your tes lite wi without proper tools. They cost littic 


? TRON, A WHEEL HOES 


AND DRILLS 


ge, furrow, etc., better than you can 
pet a sew f as Seed ten times quicker. A woman, 
boy or girl can do it. Can plant cluserand work these hand 

tools while the horses rest. 38 combinations 
from which to choose at $2.50 to $12. One 
combined tool will do all of the work. 
Ask your dealer to show, them and 

write us for booklet, **Gardening 
With Modern Tools” Free. 



























Tank absolutely 
n or 5 years. 

A woolectel 1 bargain at $54. Outfit 
{includes 500 Gallon Cypress Tank and 20 ft. 
Steel Tower. Other kinds and sizes as low in proportion, 
Water Systems as low as $39 


We install Water Supply Systems of every kind and 
build tanks (wood or metal,) and Towers for every 


purpose. 
jumber or any good mechanic can make the in- 

Four pln Osher Syatema up to the largest such as used 
railwa: ies, 
ee eon will a — a 
whether your needs are gre or my IR hi Be 








6H_P. only $94. For general use 
with Water Systems, 
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idea to ease up the center of the rows of 
trees and plant strawberries there, about 
one bed between two rows? We have just 
moved here from southern Iowa and we 
had much troub- 
le withlatefrosts 
there. We had 
just started a lot 
of blackberries 
andredand black 
raspberries. 
Please tell us 
whether there 
would be any use 
to setraspberries 
and blackberries 
here. Ifwecan 
only get a crop 
once in a few 
| yearslam afraid 
| it would not pay. 
There are some 
grapes on the 
place but they 
have never been 
taken care of. 
They are down 
on the ground. 











Will Concords do for this climate, 
or would earlier ones do better? There is 
a row of mulberry trees on the south side 
of the orchard. Do you think they are 
needed for protection? Would it not pay 
better to cut them down and put black- 
berries there? 

How many strawberry plants would we 
need to furnish berries for a place of 1200 
inhabitants? We have been told we cannot 
raise enough to supply the demand. We 
have raised strawberries for our home town 
which had 300 population. One merchant 
said he bought 500 quarts last year and did 
not have half enough. They sell from 25 
to 30 cents per.quart. Gooseberries retail 
at ‘121% to 15 cents per quart.—Mrs, F. E. 
Adams. 


Reply:—There are many localities like 
yours where small fruits such as straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
gooseberries, etc. can be grown at great 

— You say that strawberries bring 

om 25 to 30 cents per quart, and goose- 
tension from 12% to 15 cents per quart, 
whereas at Rochester, N. Y., where we have 
a great market, the average price of straw- 
berries is not over 6 cents per quart, and 
gooseberries average not over 4 cents per 
| quart, and other fruits in proportion, yet we 
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Sample of strawberries and apples grown by O. 
produced on a small dwarf apple tree sent him from Rochester. 
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Dakota 


| They Sell at 25 to 30 cents per quart and 
| Gooseberries at 12 to 15 cents per quart 


find fruit growing profitable here at Roch- 
ester at these low prices. So you see there isa 
great opportunity for supplying your local 
town either by peddling the berries among 
the inhabitants or by selling them at a 
little lower price to the grocers and allowing 
the grocers to distribute them to their 
patrons. 

Ido not advise planting strawberries 
between full grown, bearing apple trees 
for the roots of the apple trees extend 
throughout all the soil of the orchard and 
they would absorb 
moisture and plant 
food that the straw- 
berries would need 
inorder to give the 
best results. You 
could grow @ row 
or two of straw- 
berries through the 
center between two 
rows of apple trees, 
but you could not 
expect to get near- 
ly as good results 
as you could if the 
apple trees were 
not in the way. 
Where a new or- 
chard has been set 
out strawber. ies 
may be grown for 
several years be- 
tween the rows of 
apple trees, but 





M. Huestis of Minnesota. The apples were 


even then I should rather have the 
strawberries growing on land occupied 
only by the strawberry plants. Give the 
strawberry plants the best land you have, 
and if on a little elevation all the better, 
as even a small elevation will ward off late 
spring frost, which is one of the greatest 
enemies of the strawberry. 

I am not familiar enough with South 
Dakota to be able to state whether rasp- 
berries and blackberries can be. grown there 
without protection. I know they could not 
be grown in North Dakota without being 
bent down and covered with earth. If 
7 plant these you should plant the 

ardiest varieties and test them on a small 
scale as to winter killing. 

Strawberries are different from raspberries 
and blackberries for they can be covered, 
and should be covered in your locality, 
with strawy stable manure or with straw 
during the winter months, the covering to 
be panorae as soon as growth begins in the 

rin u are growing grapes, your 
eetthoukd be laid upon the ground and held 
there with weights, and possibly covered if 
the thermometer goes lower than ten de- 
grees below zero. Possibly you need some 
earlier varieties than Concord, though Con- 
cord is reasonably early. Moore’s arly is 
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' Pro garde’ that this N 
ve on yourown nor arm. 

a implement is way ahead of any eae 

® Cultivator you ever used. Do 

@ cent of r 

@ every test. See for yourself the many new 

@ that save time, worry and annoyan 





= A World's warvel, Four complete implements 
2 inone. Oombin Seeder and Drill! 
Single and Rouble Wheel Cu 


sure. i . 

x the right quantity in the exact Proportion— 
never more, never less.. No was Work: 
@ Parts made ot brass and hardened a Oan: 


5 rust oF ‘stick. Will wear for years, Five ¢ minutes 
Seeder to a 


Dd. Nothing ikea 


med etor le: fal imp! 


: 





ot : 
isk. Not even freight charges, ow foattes it 8 


= HAYWOOD “M ANWEIGHT” § 
S COMBINATION SEEDER AND GULTIVATOR ® 





AS A SINGLE 
WHEEL MANw 





Fi je raises or lowers. 
rom right to left: Works close to 
sep or allow | 


kind offhand cultivation. Mase only 

of best material. tee Un- 

fimited: 

Write For Catalog 

Get this liberal pre ition imed- ' 

satele, ale, Got ol all i details of thi 
jement’s see aaler = 

construction. ioe WHEEL MAN~ 

nocing, walans zs are @ thoroughly careamee a 

satishi ni ave 

judge. Address 
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PAY BIG PROFITS 


BEES Raise er own honey, We start 


Ne it. seendteces tae Seed 
P arr Boo ~~ Ty F : 
Oldest Bee paper in America — all 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Dept. 18, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Valuable Book Free 


Every farmer who owns an engine or expects t6 

buy one ought to know about engines—how to judge 
them, how to apply simple tests, how to figure ex 
actly what an engine is worth. This interesting 
and valuable information is given in the free illus 


trated book, which will be ont without any obliga 
tions to any reader. = ly send name today to 
E. H. Witte. 237 8, nd Ave. nsas A 


Mo. 





Farmers 191G Bargain List 
TRAWBERRIES 


and other small fruits, shrubs, plants, vines, etc. 
cheap stock, butarare > eet the deat at onder 
dargain prices. Don’t miss it. “at free on 


L. J. FARMER, Box 007, Pulaski, N. Yi 


NEW ST STRAWBERRIES Facews 


DrREE | oe 
Rcakenieen and Be —_ Earl 
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Cc. N. FLANSBURGH & JACKSON, 
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an earlier variety, as is also the Delaware. 


W. N. SCARFF, Lock Box 42, New Carlisle,O. 
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A row of trees for protection, such as your Shrubbery for Moist Soil 
mulberry, may be very helpful. Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a 
I would not advise you to plant many owe where I wish to plant a few shrubs. 
srawberries at first. Plant 200 to 500 The soil is usually moist throughout the 
tg each of two or three varieties. season, and during the spring or after a 
Another year you could extend your heavy rain it is wet but not stagnant. 
plantation from your own plants and Will you kindly tell me what kind of shrubs 
would not have to buy plants of nursery- 7s would advise setting on such ground. 
men, and you would have more experience I would prefer flowering shrubs. 


at the end of a year as to varieties and how We have taken your paper for about 
they succeed on your soil. It is ‘llase will twenty years and have always enjoyed 


many strawberries a small village wi eae 
how . t hime Secnid: oles thas te reading it.—Mrs. John H. Horton, N. Y. 


farmers in the vicinity will buy many straw- eotey } 
berries for their table supply. Reply :—While it is not possible for me to 
i et ciate hae reap mr would a ie 

ely to suc on your wet soil the 
STABLE MANURE ON. STRAWBERRY following plants and shrubs: Syringa or 
PLANTS mock orange, snowball, lilacs, hardy hy- 


drangea, perennial phlox, yucca, barberry, 
Covering Over Plants Dangerous After ostrich plume, golden pina ’ This list 



















Blooming comprises many of the hardy and vigorous 
's Fruit Grower:—I have received shrubs that will succeed almost anywhere. 
a great deal of help from the columns of a 
magazine. I am interested in small Pennsylvania Inquiry 


its, especially strawberries. I set out  Gyeen’s Fruit Grower:—1. In what wa 
1500 strawberry plants last spring and have goes jime injure the raspberry, i. e., wins 
suoceeded in getting a good stand of plants. ofroct has it on the plant? 


uld not get straw to cover all of them and : : 
Le used horse manure from stables where , 2: Which plums that have an upright 


little bedding was used. This manure habit of growth are true freestone, and is 

hes ua spread over the plants from 2 to 3 the Monarch plum an upright or spreading 
jnches deep. Will it burn out the plants? gtower? 

Shall we rake it off when it thaws again and 3. _Is it well to make vinegar from apples 

purchase straw by the bail for covering? and Kieffer pears mixed? I have clear 

Kieffer cider which is over a year old and 


Is it a good plan to put horse manure : : ; 
directly from the stables around raspberries 1” which I had placed mother of vinegar, 
but it appears the apple vinegar mother is 


and blackberries? I should feel sorry to lose ? ( 

ny strawberries, for I have put lots of time a y ape — poy it _ prone sd ’ 
. , h Ii i t (or cider) only forms a 
othem. I dug them all up once and picked widbe munities eantien, em Pagry een 


out the white grubs and have weeded them : ; 
byhand’all summer because it was too wet ‘© cause this pear cider to become strong 


to cultivate, and there was not a weed in vinegar? 
the patch when winter set in.—Mrs. Jessie 4. Will sree scion on pear produce 
Rufuer, Ohio. ros apples? I have a few pear trees that 
par ges — s ples but — to be 
i ‘ ‘ - _ sure of the quality of fruit. I grafted Stark 
Reply:—The stable manure will not in- scion on Kieffer pear (1 branch) and it 


jure strawberry plants if applied after cold : rtakin 
weather has begun in the fall, but this man- ~— — spain ‘ie 


ure should be at least partially removed a : R 
where it covers the plants before growth = Which of then jong, eg. Rem 
he the spring, after danger of freezing Beh Pa, upright growing trees!— . 
and heaving is past. This stable manure “°C, 74. 
will —  # perp of straw, therefore, 
you not apply any straw. Yes, itis  Reply:—1. T have no experience teach- 
2 good plan to put horse manure direct ing wh the raspberry is injured by a 
from the age ae on ae and reasonable application of lime. 
nepberries, and almost any small fruits, 5 Most varieties of plums ha 
; ; L ; plums have an u 

— pao Se bu sae — if a right growth, but some of them like the 
dani they might be it : wd ee 28 Burbank are so heavily laden the weight 

: ore eg peaia he aan I of the fruit gives them a weeping appearance 

c — we no danger of pendant branches. I would classify 


from the plants being thus covered. e i 1 
trouble with most mulches applied for Meee en ipa, engl ne 


wnter protection is that they contain seeds 4 
af grass and weeds and seed down the patch _-3.. I have never made vinegar from 
agin, making much work the following Kieffer pears, but can see no reason why 
‘eagon. I once covered a plantation of ae vinegar could not be made from 
strawberries heavily with straw, plants, effer pears and apples mixed. 
walk and all and left it on. I secured no 4. I have grafted pear scions on apple 
«op. This teaches that the plants must be trees where the scions grew for a year or 
uncovered when growth begins, but the two, but never bore any apples. 
per between rows may be covered 5, Spy, Baldwin, and the majority of our 
y with straw or manure. popular winter apples are what I consider 
upright growing trees. The Greening is 
more sprawling in character. Apple trees 
are often bent down with the burden of 
fruit and thus the branches tend to grow 
lower as the trees grow older. 


——_0-—- 


_ An Invitation from Oregon 

Dear Mr. Green:—I am a little girl in 
the fifth grade of Portland schools. This 
week every one is writing to eastern people 
telling them about our state. Can you 
find time to visit Oregon this year? Per- 
haps you could combine business with 
pleasure, for Oregon is rich in resources. 

From Portland travelers may visit the 
world famous Columbia River Highway, 

ing through the gorge of the Columbia 
River. You may see snow-clad mountains, 
water falls and timber areas. Other places 
of interest are Mt. Hood, which can be 
reached by auto; Crater Lake and many 
ocean beaches. 

Every June we have a Kose Festival. 
Portland you know is called the “Rose 
City.” is year it will be celebrated the 
second week in June. Write to the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce for particulars 
: and a will help plan your trip.—Bernice 
merit nts in two ways for the benefit of mankind. Mitchell. 

caring or cultivation of fruits is a healthful 
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FREE! 535% 000 


Iwant landowner to ha: ig Free Book 
of Farm Gates. Tells how iealee aes 


Gat Les tnn A Wapd—Lass Timea en Long 
Rass eee pane ier tea “oa 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS—30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
scree eect 
ROWE MFG.CO., 512 Adame St., Gal wt. = 











MULCONROY wtrattic Spray # Hose 





LIGHT 


Weighs 6 oz. to foot 


STRONG 


Tested to 2000 Ibs. 


rere 


FLEXIBLE 


Will coil in 3 in. circle 


CAN’T KINK, TWIST, BURST, COLLAPSE OR CHAFE 
Protected against kinking, hard knocks, sharp turns, dragging over rough surfaces and 


other outside abuse. 


Tube specially compounded to resist the action of the oily and corrosive liquids and 


powders used in spraying. 


Full capacity always, because HOSE CANNOT KINK. 


puiapveLpHA MULCONROY CO., Inc. NEW YORK 


Established 1887 
(AGENTS WANTED) 

















N orthern Grown English Walnuts 











Plant A Few Nuts This Spring 


We offer to give four hardy English walnuts as a premium with 


Green’s Fruit Grower one year all for 50 cents, all going by mail at our 
expense. The vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., has become noted through- 
out the country for its production of hardy English walnuts. There are 
located near Rochester two large English walnut groves that bear an 
abundance of nuts. I have seen a two-horse wagon load of these nuts 
brought into Rochester for sale. Both of these large Rochester nut 
groves came from seedling nuts such as we offer. Do not delay in send- 
ing in your 50 cents for Green’s Fruit Grower one year and four hardy 
English walnuts. They are profitable to grow and delicious to eat. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















m and in this way promotes the welfare 





























ne Lokipetiky. GOD IS AWAKE.” 
—VICTOR HUGO 





When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Classified Advertisements 


No advertising will be pla 


cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 


ced in this department and no type 
words to be printed in capital letters. Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No advertisement inserted for less than $1 ~, a. rae 
ers mus 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previous to the month in which the advertisement is to appear. 


hh must accompany évery order, 


Terms: CASH WITH ORDER 





than 6-point. The first 


"K 
ad 


_ Every home should have a fruit planta- 
tion that will provide a iy og supply from 
the first strawberry to the last apple. There 
is much space about our homes that is 








Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y 
FOR SALE CALIFORNIA FRUIT FARMS for sale. Terms 
Write. E. R. Waite, Shawnee, Okia. 
ANTIDUST SAVES HOUSEWORK. It cleans 
and polishes pianos, furniture, floors, woodwork,| FERTILE FARMS, ACRES of OPPORTUNITY; 


pany, Rochester, New York. 


automobiles, etc. Be Convinced. Send 10 cents for 
enough to clean all your furniture. Antidust Com- 


often put to no definite use, that can be 
made to grow fruit. It needs to be naturally 





Beau.iful Perkiomen Valley, Ideal climate; Catalog. 
W. Stevens, Pe ie, Pa. 


or artificially well drained, sweet and mellow 
and yielding to root growth Strawberries 
and smaller fruits like a very fertile top soil 








WRITE FOR SPECIAL prices on Cumberland 
Raspberry Plants. S. H. Graybill, Rich- 


and Gregg 
field, 


3000 FRUIT TREES, sixty acres apple, onion, 
potato and tobacco land, near State Agricultura! 


Connecticut Valley. House eight rooms, 
outbuildi Price $6000, $1000 cash. 





FERRE 
ratters. Booklet for stamp. 
Whitehall, Wis. 


TS—3000 ferrets, drive out rabbits, good 
Augustine Brothers, 


Catalog postpaid. Chapin’ Farm Agency, Boston. 
FARMS FOR SALE, 15 Eastern States; catalogue 











FARMER BOYS’ PAPER—1 year for 10c if you 


send the names and addresses of 10 boy friends. 
Box 2, Practical Farmer Boy, Montpelier, Indiana. 

DAHLIAS—350 varieties. 5c up. Catalog. J.8. 
Griffing, Cutchogue, N. Y. 

GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial at 
my expense. Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, 

ie, le 

SCREENED, SHELTERED HARD wood ashes 
car lots eo Mar.—April delivery. H. E. Kern, 
Rockford, Mich. 














’ POULTRY FOR SALE 
DAY OLD CHICKS for sale, 11 varieties, strong, 
healthy, Pure Breed and = stock, circular free. 
aaa Hatchery, New Washington, Ohio. 
t. G. 








CHICKS. DAY OLD. Pure Blood. Best laying 
Strain. Rocks, , Leghorns, Orpi ns, Wyan- 
dottes, Buttercups. Prices reasonable. Strong 

arantee. We ship everywhere. Tiffin Poultry 
— and Hatchery, Dept 31, Tiffin, Ohio. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 20 varieties. 
Eggs, 15, $1.00; 40, $2.00. Catalogue. Henry Mobr, 
wn, Pa. 
IMPORTED ENGLISH. 8. C. White Leghorns, 
Cams stock 


Tom Barron and Ed. direct eggs. Stock 
and Baby chicks. Beatty Bros., Washington, N. J. 














FARMS WANTED 





FARMS WANTED. a — aay i 
Don't commissions. rite describing property, 
7 rem We help buyers locate desirable 
property Free. American Investment Association, 

32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—FARMS—Have 3,357 b 
scribe your unsold property. 735 Farmers’ 
Denver, Colo. 


WANTED TO HEAR from owner of good farm 
for sale. Send description and cash price. R. G. 
List, Minneapolis, Minn 


WANTED—TO HEAR from owner of farm or 
a proved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, 
is. 





; de- 


xchange, 











WANTED TO HEAR from owner of fruit ranch 
or unimproved land for sale. H. L. Downing, 113 
., Minneapolis 


Palace Bidg 


“Latest Farm Bargains” free. E 
34th S: 


Agency, Dept. 1233, 47 W. .» New York. 


College, half mile from station, grandest view in 
two barns, 
Illustrated 


. A. Strout Farm 


but the tree fruits do not require a soil that 


i is as highly fed as the successful vegetable 


garden. A dressing of bone meal and wood 
ashes occasionally is a fertilizer that agrees 
well with the tree fruits. Fresh stable 
manure should be kept out of the fruit 
garden. 

A plot 60 x 75 feet will accommodate 





four apple trees, three cherries, two plums 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice Free. R. 
B.O N, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE REPRESENTA- 
tive. 12 tools in 1. Sells to farmers, teamsters, 
contractors, etc. Lifts 3 tons, hoists, stretches wire, 
pulls posts. Many other uses. Free sample to active 
agents. One agent's profit $45 in one day._ Another 
$1000 in We start you. Write for Big Color 
Plate. Secure exclusive sale. 

HARRAH MFG. CO., Box M, Bloomfield, Ind. 


WANTED.—Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments An be made — months. Full — 
tion ut openings, how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet CG1146, Earl Hopkins, 
Washingto: 


n, a 























SPEND VACATION, SPARETIME, profitably- 
gathering butterflies, millers. Many kin wanted 
for museums. I pay highest prices. Everybody. 
Send 2c stamp for particulars and 8 page folder. 
Sinclair. Box 244 D-80, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR U. 8- 
Government POSITIONS. $75.00 month. Steady 
work. mmon education cient. Pull un- 
n . Write immediately for free list of — 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, pt. 
H147, Rochester, N. Y. 

WOULD $150 MONTHLY as | ene agent for 
$100,000 corporation, and a Ford Auto of your own 
free, introducing stock and poultry remedies, dips, 
disinfectants, etc., interest you? ry ata 


ROYOLEUM PERAT: 
Monticello, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL ABOUT Farm Tractors and Power Machinery 
told in Motor Mechanics, a big, interesting, profusely 
illustrated, monthly magazine. Also pie autos, 
outfits, etc. 


























motorcycles, trucks, mechanics, lightin; 

Full of. valuable information you n $1.00 per 
year, three months’ trial Motor Mechanics, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit. Everybody knows that. The Cooper Brine 
Ss , using ice and salt for cooling, for small or 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
SOUTH 
Ap 


CHOICE FRUIT LANDS IN THE 
at $25 an acre up. 
vored 





wers. Send for publications 


Satsuma oranges, 

make money for tic 
ee of orchard successes ae 
M. V. RICHARDS, Commissioner, m 44, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 

A WINTER FARM on South Floride’s attractive 
Gulf Coast. An independent income from a small 
cultivated area in the heart of Florida’s frost-proof 
fruit and vegetable growing ict. All the early 
vegetables, marketed at highest prices, can be grown. 
Oranges, grapefruit, celery, lettuce, tomatoés, straw- 
berries, etc., ripening under a Winter sun, bring big 
returns. Three and four crops on same land each 
year—growing season 348 days. Beautiful, progres- 
sive little cities with every advantage. Hospitable 
le formerly from all parts of United States. 

tful climate affords ideal living conditions 
year ‘round. Our 64-page book of facts and F cre 
mailed free. Ask—J. A. Pride, General Industrial 
Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, Suite 
C-14, Norfolk, Va. 


FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS along Chesapeake 
& Ohio Rwy. at $15 an acre and up on easy terms. 
Mild climate, rich soil, abundant rainfall, plentiful 
and cheap labor. Convenient to Eastern markets, 
also to good schools and churches. Write for free 
illustrated farm home booklet, ‘‘Country Life in 
Virginia.” Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., C. & O. 
Rwy., Room 1080, Richmond, Va. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located; particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 

















«€ FARMS FOR SALE 


ORCHARD 


0, 








IF YOU WANT a beautiful fruit farm write to 
Ella Haney, N. Wilkesboro, N. C. 
ty All under 


“FOR 
cultivation. condition. One mile east 
Greenville, Mich.—5000 population. Fine lake 1-4 
mile distant. Five room house with basement. 
in. Owner L. W. Hamper, 4903 Lake Park 





acre farm. 


, 360 large Apple Trees. L. Coon, 
R. D. No. 2. wif 


medium capacity is economical and efficient. Write 
for further information. Madison Cooper Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 





_ Orchard Manager 
Raised on fruit farm. Graduate of four year Horti- 
cultural course-at Cornell. Am now managing large 
re — Wish to change location. Box 565, 
le, Ohio. 


MONCRIEF ORCHARD BOOK—Shows how to 
get real profit producersin your orchard— e every 
tree pay. Full of surprising facts and testimonials 
that pave the way to quicker, bigger, better (every 
year) crops of fruit. » copy mailed to ros on 
request. Winfield Nurseries, Box 34, infield, 
Kansas. 

YOUNG MAN, would you accept a tailormade 
suit just for showing it to oad friends? Then write 
BANNER TAILORING .» Dept. 286, Chicago, 
a get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful 
offer. 


ADVERTISE in 65 Michigan weekly .ewspapers, 
8c the word, once; 25c the word, four times. nite: 
Weekly Press Association, 9 Campau Bldg., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


CHERRY AND OTHER grafting. 100% growths 
guaranteed, sample and letter tells how for $1. 
aie fartew, reference. W. O. DeWitt, River- 
side, Pa. 




















Ice on the Farm 


To the family on the farm there can come 
no greater comfort than a sufficient supply 
of ice for the summer season. Ice is an 
appetizer, making more palatable many a 
food product. It is also a source of economy 
poorentins the souring or spoiling of milk, 
ruit and vegetables, says Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture. - By its use the house- 
ife may prepare in larger quantities various 
kinds of food and so make unnecessary 
continuous cooking. In the home where 
is health ice is an economy and a luxury; 
when some member of the farm family is 
ill of fever it becomes a necessity. 

“Farmers who have a comparatively 
small quantity of ice to harvest will find 





Ave. Chicago.” 


(Continued on page 39) 


and six peach trees, two rows of grape vines 
45 feet long, two and one-half dozen rasp- 
berry plants, two dozen blackberry plants, 


The Small Fruit Plot 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by M. ROBERT CONOVER, N. J. 


Strawberries are at F between the 
rows. Apple trees at H, peach trees at 
cherry at C and plum trees at K, 
arrangement is suitable for a 
calities where there is much fruit 


for a high wire fence with barbed wire a¢ 


the top is possible. 
The varieties of fruit used in garden 


are: Apple—Yellow Transparent,Gravep.. 


stein, Rome Beauty and Baldwin. 
Pear—Le Compte and Keiffer. 


Peach—Carman, Hiley, Belle of 
J. H. Hale and Iron Mountain. 


Plum—Hale and Abundance. 


Blackberry—Erie and Mercereau. 
Currants—Fay’s Prolific and cherry, 


Grapes—Moore’s Early Concord, Niagara. 


and Concord. 
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two dozen currants and a strawberry patch 
45 feet long and 12 feet wide. The fruit 
gardens planned herewith are under culti- 
vation until after July 15th. In plan No. 1 


q 2 sodded strip 3 feet wide is kept between 


the grape vine rows for a path, the earth 
on either side and under the vines is kept 
stirred. The sodded strip is kept mowed 
with a lawn-mower. 


In plot 1, the larger fruit trees are planted 
about the garden at the boundary line, the 
smaller trees and fruits being planted in 
the embraced area. 


The enclosure of this garden is a fence 
of poultry wire and wood. 


The apple trees at A are 30 feet apart 
and 15 feet from the corners. The cherry 
trees are at B, the plums at D and the 
pears at E. e@ grape vines are at G, 
strawberries at I and the raspberries, 
blackberries and currants at J, K, and L. 
respectively. At E are the peach trees. 


Another arrangement is shown in plan 2 
for a garden of the same size. The small 
bush fruits are planted about three sides of 
this garden and the fruit trees within 
this. Blackberries and raspberries and 
currants are at G, I and H respectively. 


Raspberry—Cuthbert and one yellow 


variety. 


Strawberries — Cumberland, Marshall,. 


Big Joe and Gandy. 


Note by the Editor: The above plan 


. 


by our. regular contributor is attractive: 
and desirable for those who wish to: plant. 
the rear of a city or village lot, but is not 80 


attractive to the farmer or to any man who 


has a horse, for to these men it 1s desira' 
that the rows of fruit plants, vines am 
trees be so arranged that the horse culti- 
vator can pass between 
plantation, which will save more than 
the labor to be expended on such a garden 
pains. I do not favor planting small 
tuits around the border of a 


they would in rows through the open space 
of the garden where the horse cultivator 
can be run freely. I advise planting 
trees around the borders on all sides at 
3 to 6 ft. apart, according to the vigor. 
growth, This would admit the 

of 50 or more fruit trees and wo 4 
open spaces in the center of the garden 
straight lines entirely across the 
with room for turning at each end 80 a8 
admit the horse and horse cultivator. 


oT 


MARCH 


en in Jo-. 


Georgia, 


the rows of the entire: 
e TO half 


lot, for there: 
they do not get such good cultivation 8 


Janting: 

leave 
to 
fn. 
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rows across the garden I would plant 

Bi sed raspberry, black eneny, currant, 

grape vines and strawberry 

ont. This would leave room for the 

P getable garden, which could also be plant- 

ed in rows wide enough apart to admit the 

horse cultivator. e circular on pen 
drawing represents each one a tree. 
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1} Aunt Hanna’s }3 
















Dear Aunt Hanna:—As you are exper- 
jenced in forms of etiquette, I am writing 
to you for some advice concerning young 
people about my age. I am a boy sixteen 

old and will graduate from the local 
Tigh school this year. I am a farmer boy 
surrounded by good environments and have 
many excellent opportunities before me. 
I wish to be a farmer and am working 
industriously with that object in view. 
Ours is a small but busy agricultural town, 
as this is one of the best farming sections 
in the county and the farm life is an ideal 
rural life. I am generally well thought of, 
am somewhat more considerate in my 
manners than others, though I associate 





1 | where there are man 


$|apply when you are seated in the 
bel 
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conversation and for you to follow this lead. 
It is not necessary always that a steady 
flow of talk should oceur between two friends 
during a call. If one is gifted with ability 
to sing, to play upon an instrument to 
recite verses, such a person should be will- 
ing to do his part with the entertaining 
in this manner. The individual who is 
interested in current events and is intelli- 
gent must of necessity be well informed 
and must have something to talk about, 


{| He must have opinions upon the remarks 


When seated at dinner 
guests, confine your 
conversation somewhat to those seated 
nearest you. The same suggestion will 
arlor 
This is less formal 


of his companions. 


ore or after dinner. 


)}than remarks made for the benefit of all 





the guests. Do not be continually tryin 
to say wise things or to discuss profoun 
subjects. It is well to have at least a lim- 
ited amount of small talk to be used in 
a social way, but this small talk may often 
lead to something more substantial. Talk 
of the weather, of the news of the day, of 
the condition of the crops, of fashions in 
dress, of accidents and local incidents come 
under the head of small talk. 


——_O——_ 
Ice on the Farm 
(Continued from page 38) 
they need for equipment only two saws, 
two ice tongs, two ice hooks, and a pointed 
bar. Many farmers have found it very 
profitable vo co-operate with three or four 





with boys who equal and surpass me in 
many respects. I have a number of boy 
friends who are well educated and have | 
good characters, as I do not associate with | 
boys who do not have good characters. | 
We are trying to improve ourselves, have | 
acquired a certain degree of polish, and are | 
fond of discussing good farm methods, 
things of interest to the wide awake farm 
boy, and current events in the world. 


I also have a school friendship with girls | 
of my own age. Of course I would not think | 
of a girl as a friend who was not careful in | 
her demeanor and did not have a good re- | 
putation. I wish you would tell me how) 
boys and girls should act and keep company | 
with each other. Is it not perfectly all 
right before and after school for a boy to 
take a girl’s books and carry them for her, 
if both are going the same way, and for 
boys to promenade with girls at camp 
meetings, for a boy to go to the services at 
camp meeting with a girl friend, and to go 
horseback riding with girls? If a girl 
should invite me to call at her house after 
school to see her collection of books, or to 
see or study something of particular interest, 
would it be good form for me to go without 
any | friends? When a boy goes to a 
place of amusement, is it all right for him 
to spend one-half of his time with girls, 
that.is, at a camp meeting, a picnic, a 
lange grange meeting, or any such social 

thering? Some older people think that 

ys and girls should not go together at 
my age. My parents do not object to my 
occasionally keeping company with a girl 
but do not want me to be always in com- 
pay with girls, so please tell me if it is 
perfec 





neighbors in filling their ice houses. In 
such instances each individual may use his 
own tools, or the complete outfit may be- 
long to a co-operative association. 

“In marketing the ice, a long plank may 
be used as a straight-edge, or it may be 
used to guide the handsaw. In cases where 
a horse plow is employed, the attached | 
gauge will serve to keep the additional lines 
straight. The advisability of cutting square 
or oblong cakes must be decided by the 
harvester. We need not tell the farmer 
how to build an ice house, as he has often 
been so instructed. It is simple and in- 
expensive. 










tree planted in spade-dug hole. 


Practical Proofs 


E. J. Barxer, Beech Bluff, Tenn.. 
says: “I would not set trees with- 
out first subsoiling with explosives, 
even if it cost four times the 
amount.” 

J. C. Sartor, 
“Blasted 
orchard.” 

O. C. Lanerrerp, Calif., says: 
“Planted 14,000 trees with dyna- 
mite—advanced value of land from 
$15 to $200 per acre in less than 
@ year.” 


Penna., says: 
trees the finest in the 








Drazon from actual photo—Note marked difference 
in growth between tree planted in blasted hole and 


rootage and provides increased nourishment 
for young trees. 
and makes them bear 


tree planting, land clearing, subsoiling, ditching and 
many other things. Tells what this modern method 
has done for hundreds of ore i 
Write to-day for this interesting 188-page 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington, 


39 


Don’t Pot Your Trees 


Spade-dug holes, like pots, 
confine and cramp the roots. 
Set your trees out in blasted 
holes. Stop the big percentage 
of early losses. Make them 
grow sturdy, hearty and fast. 
Cash in on your investment 
quicker by getting earlier 
yields. 


Red Cross Farm Powder 


lightens labor and increases profits. 
It loosens the earth, makes better 
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It rejuvenates old trees 







GET THIS BIG BOOK FREE 
Describes the use of Red Cross Farm Powder for 






and farmers. 
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Take Advantage of Your Opportunity 


During March you can get 


FOR A HALF DOLLAR 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


d 
AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Both 1 year 


FOR A DOLLAR 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 1 year 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 1 year and 1 Pattern 


nd 
TODAY'S MAGAZINE, 1 year and 1 Pattern 


Both new and renewal subscriptions accepted. Send your order to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











i | CONNECTION 
TO SUCTION 
OF PUMP 





principle. 


CONNECTION 
BBY FRom pressune® 
BH Si0g OF PUMP 


indicated, it is placed in the suction line. 
against reaction of spring, tending to throttle the suction. In practice, tests show 
moving up and down, slightly closing or o 
also show that this in turn affects the load on the engine. 
liquid used. The ‘‘CROWN?”’ is the simplest and most efficient regulator'sold, and the only one based on this 


See our ad in last issue on “RELIEF VALVES’’ 
“CROWN RELIEF VALVE”—Post-paid $4.00 


“CROW N” 


THE NAME THAT STANDS FOR SAFE, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT 


PRESSURE REGULATIONS 


ning the suction in proportion to the amount o' 
Thus power used is at all times proportioned to the 


“CROWN” RELIEF VALVES and “CROWN” PRESSURE REGULATORS 


THE CROWN PRESSURE REGULATOR (shown in cut) designed by the late J. D. Wallace, and originally called 
the “Wallace pressure regulator’ was practically the “pressure regulator” designed for spraying machines. 
Pressure acts against the bottom of the plunger whi 


As 

abi moves oer 

t the plunger is constant 
P liquid used. Tests 


Write for descriptive 


pamphlets 
“CROWN PRESSURE REGULATOR”—Post-paid $10.00 
CROWN SPECIALTY COMPANY 1629 Washington Boul. Chicago, Illinois 








erfectly all right to keep company with 
girls as I have mentioned. 0 please 
give me some idea as to how to carry on a 
conversation, how to make myself amiable 
-and start a conversation with young people 
to whom I am introduced, especially at 
public places.—M. D. 





Aunt Hanna’s Reply:—Everything you 
ve suggested in your letter seems to be 
wobjectionable. It is the opinion of many 
nts and teachers that it is beneficial 
or the boy to associate with nice girls and 
that it is equally desirable for girls to as- 
Soclate with nice boys, but surely this might 
be carried to excess. There might be dan- 
gerofa boy or girl neglecting studies on 
account of much time spent in the way you 
have indicated. When coarseness or vul- 
garity is detected in any individual, whether 
atl or boy, the society of such a person 
should be cut short. 

As regards methods of making yourself 
agreeable to others, either girls or boys, I 
might suggest that you endeavor to act as 
tatural as possible. Self-consciousness 
that is continually thinking of yourself and 

you look, how your hair is combed, 

how our clothes fit, or whether your shoes 

ae shined, tends to make social intercourse 

stiff and stilted. In order to be entertain- 

7g it is as n that you should be 
ag listener to what eed friend or friends 

_ fave to say, as it is that you should be a 
good talker, and sometimes it is more de- 

ipape that you should be a listener. 
-4t is often well to let your host lead in the 





Clear your land the KIRSTIN way—the quick, easy, 
sensible, economical way—the way that has proven prac- 
tical under all conditions. One man handles and operates 
the KIRSTIN—NO HORSES RE- 
QUIRED. And yet it is easier for a man 
to use the KIRSTIN—it is LESS and EAS- 
IER WORK than with any other Puller or 
by any other method. The improved dou- 


ble leverage KIRSTIN, the new short lever 
model, stands the extreme tests of the very 
hardest stump pulling. ‘The KIRSTIN’S 
wonderful compound leverage principle 
makes any man master of the tough 
stumps anywhere. In ad- 

dition to its practicall 

unlimited power, the 


Changes Speed While 


No other stump puller at 
ilar device. 


after the stump has 
hard pull is over. 


of time that the KIRSTIN Multiple 
Ss -Changing feature entirely 
‘comes. 


With other machines you 
>. keep pulling at the same rate of speed even 


K irstin 
ONE-Rk1-AN 
STUMP-PULLER 


IRSTIN 


Pulling a Stump 


any price contains a 


broken loose and the 
This is a big waste 





its value to 


The Quick-Detachable connections also mean a 
ing of time. Furthermore, with the KIRSTIN you can 


Clear Over An Acre From One Anchor 


the simplest, most practical, most eficient 
invented. Lowest first cost—lowest in cost of operation. It 
much less than any other, isa great deal stronger, and is 


The KIRSTIN Iron-Clad Guarantee 


You cannot afford to start to clear your-land before you get (a: 
the KIRSTIN Catalogue. 
tains facts about the KIRSTIN 
ery one wal " laim. Trya KIRSTIN on yourland—preve 
the K is and does all we cla 
: Write today—now—for full details. 








et 


A. J. KIRSTIN 
7727 


‘Western Branch: 
512 E. Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 


big save 


No time lost in having to re-set machine 
for every stump—no unwinding cables from 
a heavy drum—no driving round and round— 
no wasted time or effort at all. Just a steady, 
easy, back-and-forth movement of the KIRSTIN 
lever brings stumps out quick and easy. Small 
trees, hedges, brush, etc., can be pulled én 
The KIRSTIN gives you unlimited power. It- 
also has surplus strength in every part—and the 
right speed for every need. If you have any 
stumps on your farm 


You Need a KIRSTIN 


Why the KIRSTIN? Because the KIRSTIN is 
. hs 


This will be sent you FREE and con- 
er, the KIRSTIN Service Bureau 


and other 
‘We'll also send you PROOF that 


CO., Mich. 
treet 


Ludington S 








40 
OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 





er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 

No metal touches you. Thick felt 

insole. Comfortable to wear. Keep 

the feet in condition. Best 

by test forall workin any weather. 

MONEY BACK if shoes do not 

meet with your approval. Write 

for FREE catalog which shows 

Styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it, 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept. 13 Racine, Wis. 








This is the cheapest saw made. 

Only $7.90 saw frame to which 

8 ripping table can be added. 
Guaranteed 1 year, money re- 

O__.. funded and all charges paid if not 
Y satisfactory. Write for catalog. 





Belleville, Pa. 
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TREATMENT FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Jarvis Spraying Compound has no superior. B 
from ‘facture: 





the manuf: rs direct and save money. 


5 ale, e ing,’ or 
Jarvis of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 
will tell you there is nothing better. 

TheJ.T. RebertsenCo., Box G Manchester, Conn. 





your soil and crops. 
Send for Booklet - Free 








For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


BUY TREES DIRECT 








for 
season. Write for FREE booklet that's 
chook full of helpful information. 


Wi. P. RUPERT & SON, Box 70, Sences, N.Y. 
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The Winfield Raspberry 





tas gesctstte oe bout 
ise it--- it’s larger, 
BERRY ON QUAIER, ACUAL SIZE pee ce trait qyareet. 
$1 to $1.50 more per crate. No charge, just send your name. 
The Nurseries 402 Maple Winfield Kan. 
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Orchard Pruning Mistakes 


Avoid thecommon practice of cutting off 
all the branches easily ed from the 
—- and leaving the tree looking like a 
arge feather duster. Begin at the top and 
thin out branches which shade the center of 
the tree too much. If the tops are too high, 
lower them moderately and gradually so as 
not to disturb the balance between top and 
roots. Ifthe root system has been developed 
to take care of a large top and much of this 
is suddenly removed, the roots will send up 
so much more material than the remaining 
top can use that there will be a big growth 





of water sprouts. Most people remove too 
| little instead of too much of the top, but it 
| is often necessary to distribute the work 
| over two years and sometimes over three 
| years. 
| Trees planted too thickly may need thin- 
'ning, but if the branches of neighboring 
| trees overlap, the level ones may be cut 

back to some upright branch. Always prune 


‘|close to the trunk or main branch, and 


never leave a stub to carry decay into the 
tree. Paint all cut surfaces with white 
lead and raw oil. Cut out blister canker 
completely, and disinfect the pruning tools 
in a mixture of corrosive sublimate in a 
thousand parts of water, or disease may be 
carried from tree to tree thruout the 
orchard. 


—_——_0-—__" 


I would advise every farmer in this 
country to send to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and obtain a copy of Bulletin 
104 if he has any desire to obtain a supply 
of pote almost for the asking which is 
without a question soluble and available 
when pulverized as above stated. If he is 
unable to obtain this valuable bulletin, 
owing to its being out of print, I would sug- 
that he make a request through the 

ongressman from his District that another 
edition be printed by the Government 
immediately for distribution. 

W. N. McCrillis. 
—_——_0---_"—- 


- SafetyFirst 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. WILCOX, Colorado 


‘Safety first,” ep ee on the rail- 
raod, in shops and through the city. 
Why not on the farm too? 

The farm is not immune from accidents 
and danger. One of the most common 
‘causes of accidents, injuries and damage is 
from breaking harnesses. There are runa- 
ways and accidents every day due to worn 
out and unsafe ess. 

The farm is not so swift and fast as the 
city but there are danger lines on the farm. 
Farmers sometimes get so used to the slow 
gait of the farm that they are a little lax 
when in town. 

The other day while in town I was held 
up at the main street railroad crossing by a 
freight crew doing some switching. Some 
empties were run across the crossing on 
what is known as a flying switch. The 
switch engine was making frequent trips over 
the crossing and the warning was 
ringing all the time. Between the trips of 
the engine the teams made hurry up cross- 
ings. One wagon met with an accident. 
When squarely on the track one end of the 
neckyoke came down, necessitating a stop. 
The driver got down from his seat and 
made a rapid fix of the thing and got out of 
the way. Now if he had been in the way of a 
“flying switch” of hurrying cars, he might 
have gotten hit for the cars could not be 
stopped in time to miss him. It doesn’t 
pay to whip up and beat a train to a cross- 
ing. Most railroad crossings, are rough and 
the jolt the rails give the wheels in crossing 
over may derange some part of the harness, 
neckyoke, wagon or whatnot, causing the 
outfit to stop on the track. And then where 
are you if the train is coming. Better to 
be a little slow and let the train across first. 


—_———0O-—_—_——_ 


Cheapness is not a consideration in buying 
nursery stock. 








Let’s all stop preaching “‘conservation”— 
and practice it. 


In buying nursery trees, look up the 
quality of the nurseryman as well as that 
of the trees. 


‘You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 








Though the harvest you may not see. 


MONEY 
SAVING 


Order your magazines from 


$$$ $$ $ 


Combinations 


$$$ $$ $54 


this list and save from a fourth 
to a half of the regular price. 


Special Clubs 


Woman’s World, 1 yr............ 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr...... 3) 


Plain & Fancy Needlewk., 1 yr.. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr...... 
The Housewife, lyr............. 
American Boy, 1 yr.............. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... 
The Housewife, l yr............. 
oy oor 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr. ..... 
Woman’s World, 1 yr............ 
Battle Fates, 1 Fe. 60 cccscevcses 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 1 yr.... 
PROMS. B Bilis: once sini 4 de 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr...... 
American Poultry Advo., 1 yr.... 
American Bee Journal, 1 yr...... 


Green’s Fruit Grower, I yr...... 
Mother’s Magazine, 1 yr......... 
proee BS ES 


With American Bee Journal 1 yr. M.... 
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American Boy 1 yr. M 


All Three for $ .75 
You Save 45c 


All Three for 1.00 
You Save $1.00 


All Three for 1.00 
You Save $1.00 


All Three for 1.00 
You Save 85c 


All Three for 
You Save 50c 


35 


All Three for 1.00 
You Save $1.00 


All Three for 1.75 
You Save $1.25 
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American Poultry Advocate lyr. M........ 


Farm and Home 1 yr. Semi-M.... 
Farmers Guide l yr. M........... 
Farm Journal 5 yrs. M........... 
Gleanings in Bee Culture Semi-M 
Hoards Dairyman 1 yr. M........ 
Housewife, The, lyr. M.......... 


Kimballs Dairy Farmer Semi-M .. 


Michigan Farmer 1 yr. M......... 


McCalls Magazine 1 yr. and one Pattern M 1 


Mother’s Magazine 1 yr. M....... 


National Stockman & Farmer 1 yr. W...... 


Ohio Farmer 1 yr. W............. 
Poultry Successl yr. M.......... 
Prairie Farmer 1 yr. Semi-M...... 
Rural Life l yr. M................ 
Rural New Yorker l yr. W........ 
Successful Farming 1 yr. M....... 
Woman’s World 1 yr. M 
Youth’s Companion W........... 
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If you do not find just the ones you want listed here, send 
us your list, and we will quote you a money saving price. 


Send all orders to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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You prefer to plant 


$$ your trees at the right 
== planting time. Late or- 
om ders mean late planted 


trees. Early orders get 
early sihpments and re- 
sult in early planted 
trees. 



























Send Your order to- 
day. We ship orders 














>¢ in rotation § received. 
First come first served. 
1.00 Green’s Trees will 
00 please you this year. 
They are all up to 
1.00 
00 McINTOSH APPLE Actual Size ELBERTA PEACH Actual Size 
eee tom ane seller, Big money Best all around peach 
maker, Thrifty, Hardy. 
1.00 
Dc 


75 oreen’s Trees are northern 
Oc grown trees and should be 
planted where hardy trees are 

needed. Take no chances in 


ygeat SOROS 
; was 





é 
1.00 planting southern grown trees. eo 
-00 Insures the future of your or- r j 
chard with Green’s northern sae 
1.75 Me grown hardy trees. ce x 
25 eS 
Our 
Price Budding Trees at Green’s 
$1.00 Nursery 
1.00 
50 
I Green’s Standard and 
1.00 
1.00 many have grown extra 
. large this year. 
2 Have you received our 
1 new catalog? If not send 
B for it at once. 
1.00 It describes and prices 
5 P 
50 Fruit Trees, Currants, 
. Gooseberries,Ornamen- 
125 tal Shrubs, Hedge Plants 
50 and Roses. 
50 
2.35 Remember early or- 
nl dering means _ trees 
price. BALDWIN APPLE Actual Size planted at the right 
The standard apple of America planting time. 





ny GREEN’S NURSERY CO. — 
21 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. ia sesh. Os Gate or arin 
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These Big New BARGAIN BULLETINS Give 


You $15.00 Worth for Only $10.00—or this 
Bank Pays You Every Cent! 


Thu this Banh, you. 
ONL ane of best ORDER HOUSE OF THE EAST 
CHARLES A GREEN M. M. GREEN ROBERT €. BURLEION These ‘egy ~C eh , 2 akin T, A 
& yA f + 


Corton ane Onecreewr : —— stars cca items smash 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY all PRICE record. 
ESTABLENED 100: PusLisHens INCORPORATED 1007 Don’t take our word for a 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER it. You now have this new 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. ad = 
. guarantee of “‘best-goods-at- Oct. 2,1925 
lowest-prices — or-your-money- The Citizen's Bank, pase * 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


September 24, 1915, beck.” ‘This is offered through 
this million-dollar bank. ‘Gentlemen:- 
See | t right.) That 
soe sage mera Outlet Co., ns Fg malay Mere will cave This authorizes your 
wal 2 bi J these b: ins. A 
— —— athe bane this leter (an ito bank to pay from the deposits of the Man: 
’ ° rom Green’s Fruit Grower. You can ufacturers’ Outlet Co.,every cent of any 
customer's purchase money (as well as 


be sure that you will get $15 worth 
for every $10, or-your-money- freight both ways) as refund in full to 


Gentlemen: - 

back-and-no-questions-asked ! said customer in case he or she is not 
You have certainly taken a wise Why? “Why triply certify to you satisfied, on arrival of goods, that our 

that these bargains will either save- merchandise i bs 

step in publishing your guarantee of sin- prem Saeed ~dollare - oF - you - pay- other words, Ag eggs gy wey a 

cerity and honest treatment, which means a nothing? Because we have not time arantei 

Square deal as indicated in the copy of aT ie a 

your advertisement. knew what big cost-killing buys ‘ 

‘ we have made since the WAR began! MANUFACTURERS' OUTLET C0.) 


And in exchanging our cash for these 
Yours truly, rfect, brand-new overstocks of HN 


OUR $16,000 CUARaNTEr: 


~ 


ee se manufacturers, we have piled 
Secretary 


Green's Fruit Grower Co, up so many bargains that these new 
sales ideas are necessary. 
By < The new prices are so below the old 
that the former catalog is junked. 
sf ° We have had to get out new catalogs. 
Vice President. Each Bulletin covers a different line 
of special purchases—all backed by : 
this bank-guarantee, plus our own guarantee, plus the assurance of Green's Fruit Grower. With that Ay 
pins guarantee, can you resist getting $15 worth of these brand-new goods for $10 (or-your-money- ihe N 


BUGQGENGs Gt iowest prices. (la 
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$1.00 PAINT AT 49c. GAL. STEEL BATH TUB, $4.45 ; TWO-LIGHT WINDOW, 5&8: WALL BOARD, $2.26 PER 100 FT. 
ecial Paint Bargain Bulletins show Special Bargain Bulletin of all Kinds o SS seq Ask for our big Building : Absolutely the very best wall board. Can- 

all kinds ae | finest ready-mixed yp and heating backed by our Ss i in. Bulletin free. A not warp. Drier than lath and plaster at 
a} guayant best-paints-at-low- 10,000 guarantee of best-plumbing-etc.- N SN items covered by our $10,000 guar- \% cost 

vereatel’ | eSt-price—or-your-money-back. at-least-price—or-mon- " ‘antee of best -building-material- 

=< [Won't blister, pee!, chalk, or rub 1 ey-back Free plans, = SS ) at - lowest - price — or-money-back 

Pesmeg- Off. For instance, here's an out: etc. This steel tub ;For instance, two-light window 

c= side red paint, per gal. 49c. (4% ft.) $4.45. SN t (glazed) 58c. 


























» The wo d’s greatest roofing prices can be found in our new free Roofing E ain ‘ Regardless of war prices, thanks to a lucky big deal, we offer strongest, best-gal- 
Bulletin. All items—rubber roofing, steel roofing, etc.—all are backed by our $10,000 S vanized open-hearth steel fencing from 12c.a rod up. Remember 
guarantee of best-rcofing-at-lowest-prices—or-money-back. You are sure to get the this is not soft-wire which we would sell-at 10c. a rod if we sold it 
best bargain in the country, or we lose. 50 kinds of metal roofing at prices we want . MQ Tell us what purpose you need fence for, and we will quote you. 

Meri ere: ma: m | you to Pp 40 diff kinds of elate and S < backed by our $10,000 guarantee of best-fence-at-lowest-price— 

=m, rubber roofing, including the famous Queen City ~$ 3 \ or-your-money-back Don’t delay—there is only a limited supply of 

=; Brand, Guaranteed 12 and 15 years. Also a lim- the new big Fence Bargain Bulletins on hand. 110 special lots of double- 

=! ited special lot of single-ply (not tar paper or galvanized fencing at as low as 12c. per rod. Prices may go up any 
sheeting, but real rubber roofing) at 49c. per roll. tume—act to-day. Get your new big Fence Bargain Bulletin free—now. 

















LECTRIC PLANT, $69] 


Just as this paper is going to Don't pay usa cent in advance. Let us 
press, we are able to offer guar- quote on your lumber needs. Remeniber 
anteed - best - electric - light - plants - our $10,000 bank guarantee of best- 
at lowest - price — or - your - money - lumber-at-lowest-price — or-your-money- 
back. For instance, if you have back. Take immediate advantage of low- 
@ motor, you can get est new gmgpatehy = ome — yt 

r : 
Complete 7-Light Electric Plant, $69] | ask for big isee Lumber Bargain Bulletin. 


IE MAIL-ORDER HOUSE OF THE EAST 
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FOR YOUR PURSE’S SAKE, YOU NEED ONE OR MORE OF 
\THESE NEW MONEY-SAVING BARGAIN BULLETINS 





